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Preface 


The Tungavik Federation of Nunavut (TFN), the Inuit organization that negotiated the Nunavut Agreement with 
the Federal Government, is pleased to announce the publication of the Nunavut Atlas. This Atlas will be an 
invaluable resource for those interested in the Arctic — in particular for those who wish to have a better 
understanding of the age-old relationship between Inuit and the natural environment. 


The Nunavut Atlas was compiled and edited by Dr. Rick Riewe of the Canadian Circumpolar Institute. Much 
of the information included in the Atlas was gathered for TFN’s Nunavut Land Use Research Project, which was 
coordinated by Dr. Riewe. The maps included here assisted the Inuit in preparing for land ownership 
negotiations with the Federal Government. These negotiations, conducted in 1990 and 1991, were part of the 
broader process that led to the Nunavut Agreement, concluded in December 1991. As such, the Nunavut Atlas 
is somewhat a companion volume to the Nunavut Agreement. 


The maps in the Nunavut Atlas are based upon research conducted in every community in Nunavut. Dr. Riewe 
and Inuit field workers used a community-based research methodology, involving hunters and elders across 
Nunavut. Community-based research is often difficult, and is always time consuming and expensive. However, 
the maps included in this Atlas, and the land to be owned by the Inuit upon ratification of the Nunavut 
Agreement, show that this effort was worthwhile. 


James Eetoolook 
Acting President, TFN 


Ottawa, May 1992 
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Background 


On April 30, 1990, a land claim agreement-in-principle was signed in Igloolik by the Hon. Tom Siddon, Minister 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, on behalf of Her Majesty in Right of Canada, and the Board of 
Directors of the Tungavik Federation of Nunavut (TFN), representing the Inuit of the Nunavut Settlement Area. 
This agreement-in-principle defines the amount of land that the Inuit will own: approximately 136,000 square 
miles (348,000 km‘), of which 14,000 square miles (36,000 km2) will include ownership of the sub-surface. 
This latter is just over 18% of the land surface of Nunavut. In 1990 and 1991, the Inuit and the Federal 
Government engaged in land ownership negotiations as part of the process to conclude a final agreement. The 
long anticipated Nunavut Final Agreement was announced in mid-December 1991. 


In embarking upon land ownership negotiations, the Inuit were acutely aware of the challenge they faced. The 
Inuit needed to obtain ownership of the best land in Nunavut for their economic, social, cultural and 
environmental purposes; but they recognized that negotiations would require give and take. It was of central 
importance, then, to have good quality information: first to formulate a land ownership position for negotiation; 
and then to evaluate the inevitable trade-offs that would be required once negotiations were underway. 


Although the Inuit were to own 136,000 square miles of land, they actually use approximately 1.5 million square 
miles of land and ocean in Nunavut for hunting, fishing, and trapping. These figures were documented in the 
three volume report of the Inuit Land Use and Occupancy Project, published in 1976 by the federal Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The essential task before the Inuit was to evaluate this huge area, 
and to determine which land they wished to own. Article 19 of the Nunavut Agreement-In-Principle specified 
that the Inuit were to provide the Federal Government with maps outlining “areas of interest” for potential 
ownership, and to do so in advance of the onset of land ownership negotiations. These areas of interest were 
to be up to one and one-half times the land quantum for each of six land-use regions in Nunavut. Land 
ownership negotiations would focus on these areas of interest, so that land selections could be concentrated 
within areas favoured by the Inuit. 


Since the Inuit had anticipated the need for high quality land use information, TFN began the Nunavut Atlas 
project in 1985, to assist them in defining their areas of interest. 


All those involved in the Nunavut Atlas project appreciated that the land use research and map preparation 
was being undertaken for a very specific purpose: to assist the Inuit to prepare for negotiations, concerning 
both the amount of land the Inuit would own and defining the actual parcels. The Nunavut Atlas is not, then, 
the result of academic research; all who consult the Atlas should keep this in mind. This does not mean that 
the maps are suspect. The information upon which the maps are based was collected using accepted and 
well-tried research methods. These had been developed by the authors of the Inuit Land Use and Occupancy 
Project in the early 1970s, and involved considerable community consultation. 


Land Use Information In Nunavut 


Before the Nunavut Atlas project began, two major sources of land use information for Nunavut had been 
published: first, the three volume report of the Inuit Land Use and Occupancy Project (referred to above); second, 
the Northern Land Use Information Series (NLUIS) maps published jointly by the federal Departments of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development, and Environment between 1972 and 1984. 


The maps produced for the Inuit Land Use and Occupancy Project show areas traditionally occupied by the Inuit, 
and those areas used within the “living memory” of the respondents who were interviewed. These maps, 
published at a scale of 1:2,000,000, lacked the detail required for land ownership negotiations. They also 
lacked any indication of the intensity of land use and, therefore, did not help to establish the relative importance 
to the Inuit of land used. In addition, these maps did not indicate areas important for wildlife. 


The NLUIS maps, on the other hand, were at such a small scale (1:250,000) that about 300 maps were required 
to cover the Nunavut Settlement Area. These maps were also difficult to interpret because of the extensive 
layering of data. The land use information on these NLUIS maps relied heavily upon the data previously 
collected in the Inuit Land Use and Occupancy Project. Furthermore, the maps for the South Baffin, Central 
Baffin, Western High Arctic, and Ellesmere Island regions were never completed for NLUIS. 


Preparing the Nunavut Atlas 


The Nunavut Atlas was developed using previously published information, and interview data collected in each 


~ community in Nunavut in 1986 and 1987. Before community interviews began, the data on the NLUIS maps 


was transferred to maps of 1:500,000 scale. This reduced the number of base maps for use in the communities 
from an unwieldy 300 to a manageable 59. Fortunately, this was also the map scale that had been used in the 
research conducted for the Inuit Land Use and Occupancy Project, although that was not the scale used when 
the information was published. The field workers used these 1:500,000 maps to collect information in the 
communities. However, for publication, the maps included in the Nunavut Atlas have been photographically 
reduced to 1:1,000,000 to facilitate use and storage. 


Description of the Atlas 


The Nunavut Atlas is divided into four sections. The first section is an index map of the Nunavut Settlement 
Area and shows the geographical borders of the Inuit land-use and wildlife maps that, together, make up the 
bulk of the Atlas. The second section is composed of 27 maps, one for each Nunavut community plus Holman 
Island (which has the option of accepting either the COPE claim or the Nunavut claim), and illustrates the 
geographical extent of current Inuit land use in each community. The third section details the Inuit land use 
and wildlife in the Nunavut Settlement Area in two map sets of 59 maps each. The fourth section consists of 
six regional maps depicting the lands retained by the Inuit after the ratification of the Nunavut Final Agreement 
(each regional map shows only the lands to be owned by the communities in a particular region). 


The Inuit land-use maps in section three show archaeological sites, campsites, domestic and commercial fishing 
sites, outpost camps, major travel routes, the Nunavut Settlement Boundaries, and the intensity of land use 
by Inuit. 


The Nunavut Settlement Boundaries, depicted on the index map in the first section, and on the Inuit land-use 
maps in the third section of the Atlas, are the boundaries which were tentatively agreed to by the Inuit and the 
Dene in 1986. These boundaries were subsequently rejected by the Dene. The settlement boundaries shown 
on the land ownership maps in the fourth section are the boundaries accepted by the plebiscite held in the 
Northwest Territories in May 1992. 


Land use intensities in the third section of the Atlas are subdivided into three categories: 


1. High intensity — areas currently used every year; 
2. Medium intensity — areas currently used (within the last 30 years), but not necessarily used every year; 
3. Low intensity — areas used prior to 1960 but rarely used by hunters in 1987. 


The community land-use maps in the second section of the Atlas, however, focus only on current, contemporary 
land use; they depict High and Medium intensity land use areas but not Low intensity areas. 


The wildlife maps in the third section show caribou calving grounds, waterfowl nesting and staging areas and 
the distribution, seasonal ranges, and migration routes of various species of animals harvested by the Inuit. 
Basic wildlife information was transcribed directly from the NLUIS maps, but as an aid to readability, the 
cartographers recorded the information using animal silhouettes. Additional information was transcribed from 
the Arctic Ecology Map Series published by the Canadian Wildlife Service (CWS), other CWS publications, and 
from the interview records with hunters conducted as part of the research for this Atlas. Most of the text 
accompanying the wildlife and land use maps has been taken from the NLUIS maps. 


Since the key feature of the Nunavut Atlas is the Inuit land-use maps, it is appropriate to elaborate a little on 
the way in which data for these maps was collected. Field workers employed by TFN visited each community 


in Nunavut during 1986 and 1987, accompanied by a local hunter who acted as a research assistant and 
interpreter. The field workers and research assistants interviewed hunters and elders in their homes, asking 
each to mark on the maps any hunting areas, travel routes, campsites, archaeological sites, or fishing sites 
that he or she could recall. Informants were then asked about the intensity of their land use. Interviews lasted 
up to three hours. 


As the purpose of the project was primarily to update previously published Inuit land use information, it was 
not thought necessary to interview all the hunters and elders in every community. Nevertheless, the researchers 
interviewed a large sample of respondents in the two target groups (coverage varied between 40 and 80%). 
Hamlet councils, and hunters’ and trappers’ associations were also solicited to assist in the project; by 
recommending individuals to be interviewed; by providing additional land use information; and by checking 
maps once they were in draft form. 


The Nunavut Atlas does not provide an exhaustive account of Inuit land use throughout the Nunavut Settlement 
Area. Nevertheless, the exacting, community-based research led to the production of a detailed set of maps 
which accurately portray general Inuit land use. 


Rick Riewe 
Acting Director, CCI 
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(See map page 32) 


Land use in the area north of Schultz Lake has been irregular in recent years. Arctic fox trapping 
may occur from February to April. Caribou hunts depend on the movements of migrating herds in 
spring and fall. Domestic fishing in support of hunting or trapping occurs in the larger lakes. 


In some years, significant numbers of barren-ground caribou winter in the Whitehills-Tehek lakes 


area. In these years, extensive caribou hunting takes place from fall through spring, especially in . 


the vicinity of Whitehills Lake. Trapping for Arctic fox also occurs in February and March of most 
winters. Domestic fishing, especially in Whitehills Lake, provides food for hunters and trappers. 
Baker Lake residents commonly travel to Whitehills Lake in spring and summer to occupy seasonal 
fishing camps. 


The Aberdeen-Schultz-Baker lakes corridor is heavily used year-round by residents of Baker Lake. 
Seasonal camps are common, especially in summer. In summer and fall, the large numbers of 
migrating barren-ground caribou which pass through the area are hunted at crossing-points on the 
Thelon River. The wolves, which normally follow the caribou herds, are also heavily hunted. In 
recent years, significant numbers of wintering caribou have been killed north and east of the 
settlement during the winter months. Trapping for Arctic fox in this area occurs from November to 
April. In November and December, activity is heaviest close to the settlement, whereas in February 
and March trappers usually are found farther from the settlement. It is common for residents of 
Baker Lake to travel up the Thelon River or along the shore of Baker Lake in spring or summer to 
set up weekend or seasonal camps. 


This small area receives similar, but less intensive, hunting and trapping than adjacent areas to the 
north, east and south. 


Between Baker Lake and Pitz Lake is the most heavily-utilized part of this area. In late spring and 
early summer, large numbers of geese and some ducks are hunted. Eggs are also collected. Domestic 
fishing is also heavy at this time. Jigging is the most common means of catching fish before 
break-up, while nets are used in summer. Trapping for Arctic fox goes on all winter but is heaviest 
in November and December when casual and weekend trappers frequent the area. Depending on 
the movements of the migrating herd, barren-ground caribou are hunted in late summer. 


Arctic fox are trapped in this area each winter, usually in February and March. Camps are 
established on larger lakes and fish provide an important source of food for trappers. In some years, 
significant numbers of barren-ground caribou winter in the Princess Mary Lake area, and, in those 
years, caribou may be hunted from fall through to spring. 


The Judge Sissons Lake area is sometimes used as a travel route westwards to Aberdeen Lake. Use 
of the area for fox trapping, caribou hunting and domestic fishing is irregular. 


Very little hunting or trapping activity has been reported in these areas in recent years. 


Very little hunting or trapping has been reported in this area in recent years. However, an outpost 
camp is being established on Pelly Lake and hunting and trapping by Baker Lake residents may 
increase. Residents of Gjoa Haven have hunted caribou and wolves in the northern part of this map 
area, in the past. 


Hunting and trapping is irregular throughout this area. Occasionally hunters or trappers working 
in the Aberdeen Lake area search across this area for game. 


The area surrounding Aberdeen Lake received less-regular use than area 3BL. Depending on the 
movements of caribou, and their availability closer to the settlement, hunters or trappers may set 
up camps at the narrows or western end of Aberdeen Lake. In summer and fall, barren-ground 
caribou may be hunted when they cross the Thelon River. In February and March, Arctic fox may 
be trapped. Domestic fishing is carried out in support of hunting and trapping. 


Occasionally, small groups of barren-ground caribou winter in the Mallery Lake area. Depending 
on the availability of caribou closer to the settlement, hunts in this area may occur during the winter. 
Trapping for Arctic fox often takes place in conjunction with hunting. 


Hunters occasionally travel to Beverly Lake via the Thelon River to hunt caribou in spring or summer. 
It is also common to hunt ducks or geese and to collect eggs on the island north of the Dubawnt 
River. 


14BL The delta of the Dubawnt River is a favoured nesting area for ducks and geese. Baker Lake residents 
occasionally visit here in spring to hunt waterfowl or to collect eggs. 


15BL The area around Amer Lake is used in winter and spring by residents of Baker Lake for hunting, 
fishing and trapping. 


16BL Moderate hunting and trapping has been reported in this area in recent years. Camps are located 
on Lower Garry, Deep Rose and Sand lakes and may be used occasionally during fall, winter and 
spring. Wolves are hunted throughout this area, particularly around Deep Rose Lake. 


17BL = Some hunting by residents of Baker Lake has occurred in this area in recent years. Caribou are 
hunted primarily in late fall, winter and early spring when snowmobile travel is possible. No trapping 
or fishing occurs in this area, which is the northwestern limit of Baker Lake travel. 


18BL Very little hunting or trapping has occured in this area in recent years. Inuit from Baker Lake have 
hunted barren-ground caribou along the Tammarvi and Thelon rivers during the winters of some 
years. 


19CB Very little hunting or trapping has taken place in recent years. However, in the past, Inuit from 
Cambridge Bay hunted caribou as far south as Back River. 


20 Very little hunting or trapping has taken place in recent years in this area. 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


Domestic fishing, which provides an important source of protein, continues to be an inexpensive form of 
food production that requires only small amounts of capital and equipment. Fishing occurs primarily between 
May and November and peaks during the downstream migrations of Arctic char in May and June. Arctic char, 
lake trout, cisco and whitefish are caught with gillnets or by jigging and are used for human consumption. 
Domestic fishing provides a food source for the residents of Baker Lake which is second in importance to that 
provided by caribou hunting. 

Trappers from Baker Lake range as far east as Beverly Lake and sometimes fish to feed themselves and their 
dogs while on the trap lines. 

Garry, Macdougall and Pelly lakes are traditional fishing areas for Inuit families from the Baker Lake region. 
Fishing is of primary importance in summer and is done in conjunction with hunting and trapping at other 
times of the year. 

The Amer Lake area is also fished domestically by people from Baker Lake. Lake trout and humpback 
whitefish are important for human consumption and as dog food. 

The Back River, upstream of Franklin Lake, is a traditional fishing area for Inuit families from the Baker 
Lake region. Fishing is of primary importance in summer and is done in conjunction with hunting and trapping 
at other times of the year. 

Water bodies with combined commercial quotas for whitefish and lake trout in 1970 were Tehek Lake, 22,680 
kg round weight (md); Whitehills Lake, 8,160 kg rnd; Princess Mary Lake, 22,680 kg rnd; Pitz Lake, 13,610 
kg rnd; and Schultz Lake, 18,140 kg md. Only the Baker Lake area, Pitz Lake, and Schultz Lake have records 
of recent commercial harvest. Commercial fishermen from the community of Baker Lake also fish many of the 
areas south of Baker Lake and along Chesterfield Inlet. Fish are sold both within the community and to the 
Rankin Inlet Fishing Co-operative. The co-operative sends frozen dressed Arctic char to the Freshwater Fish 
Marketing Corporation in Winnipeg for distribution. 


(See map page 33) 


Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl 

Numerous large Canada geese use areas of sandy beaches associated with sedges which flood in spring 
along the rivers throughout this area but particularly the Thelon, for molting between June 14 and July 
30. Once these birds regain flight, they disperse throughout the area, remaining in small scattered flocks 
until their fall migration south. 

Migratory birds including numerous snow, Canada and white-fronted geese and lesser numbers of swans 
and sandhill cranes use areas of open water along these rivers, particularly the Thelon, for staging during 
the spring migration. 

The rivers, lakes and numerous ponds are used by ducks of several species for molting and nesting. Swans 
are common nesters in the area and are particularly abundant in areas adjacent to the Thelon River 
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between Hornby and Lookout points. A few white-fronted and Canada geese have been observed nesting 
in the area. 


2 Waterfowl 


Sandy beaches associated with sedge meadows which flood in spring within this area are used by large 
Canada geese for molting between June 15 and July 30. Population estimates of the number of Canada 
geese using the entire Back River system are between 5,000 and 10,000. Once these birds regain flight 
they disperse throughout the area, remaining in small scattered flocks until their fall migrations south. 


In spring, areas of open water (fast-flowing and overflow stretches) along the Back and Bullen rivers, may 
be used by numerous migratory birds, particularly waterfowl for staging during their northward migration. 


3 Waterfowl 


Many species of waterfowl including thousands of snow geese and smaller numbers of Canada geese, 
sandhill cranes and swans, migrate north in spring and south in fall through this area. 


4 Waterfowl 


This area, which extends east into the adjacent map sheets, provides important habitat for several species 
of birds, especially waterfowl. The southern shoreline of Baker Lake west of the Kazan River is used as a 
nesting, molting and brood rearing area by snow and Canada geese, whistling swans and sandhill cranes. 
The lowlands between Baker and Pitz lakes provide excellent nesting habitat for a variety of waterfowl and 
shorebirds which include snow and Canada geese, whistling swans, pintails, oldsquaws and lesser 
numbers of sandhill cranes. The area is also used by summering populations of green-winged teal, greater 
scaup and occasionally king eider. The northernmost portion of this wildlife area is used by nesting 
Canada geese and molting red-breasted mergansers. 


5 Note 


This critical wildlife area consists of the Thelon Game Sanctuary, which extends for 23,960 km2 to the 
west, north, east and south. The sanctuary was established in 1927 mainly for the preservation of muskox. 
Important year-round range is provided for an estimated 600 muskox. 


Besides muskox, thousands of migratory birds including Canada, snow and white-fronted geese, whistling 
swans, sandhill cranes, mergansers and scaup use the many rivers, lakes and ponds throughout the 
sanctuary for staging, nesting and molting. Scattered steep cliffs, particularly along rivers are used by 
rough-legged hawks, peregrine falcons and gyrfalcons for nesting. Sandy areas provide optimal denning 
habitat for barren-ground grizzly, wolves and Arctic and colored foxes. An estimated 75-100 moose find 
important year-round range within the sanctuary. During spring, post calving and summer migrations, 
most of the caribou from the Beverly herd may be found within the sanctuary. Also included is a small 
portion of the caribou calving ground. If caribou are delayed during spring migration, larger numbers of 
caribou can be expected to calve within the sanctuary. 


6 Raptors 


Small cliff faces throughout these areas may be used by rough-legged hawks, peregrines and gyrfalcons 
for nesting. Areas used by peregrines and gyrfalcons for nesting are considered critical to their survival. 


7 Raptors and Grizzly Bears 
Scattered steep cliffs throughout the Marjorie Hills are used by rough-legged hawks, peregrine falcons 
and gyrfalcons for nesting. Grizzly bears have been reported as frequently denning within this area. 

8 Caribou 


Barren-ground caribou of the Beverly herd migrate into this area in late May and early June to calve. The 
spring migration of the pregnant cows is especially critical. With the completion of calving by mid-to-late 
June, the post calving caribou begin to move back west and south to the wintering ranges within treeline 
to the south. Post calving and summer movements of the Beverly herd within this area may, in some 
years, continue until as late as August. 


9 Caribou 
These areas have been identified as important traditional water crossings for caribou. 


10 Caribou 
Throughout, but particularly north and west of Aberdeen Lake, this area is used by large numbers of 
barren-ground caribou of the Beverly herd during spring, summer and early fall. The area may also 
provide year-round range for a small resident population. 


11 Caribou 


Barren-ground caribou of the Beverly herd migrate east and northeast through much of this area in spring 
to reach their calving grounds in the vicinity of Beverly and Aberdeen lakes. Usually by late June and 
early July the post calving herds will begin moving back west and southwest, and begin to encounter and 


mix with the bulls migrating up from the south. The migration through this area back to wintering ranges 
within treeline often continues through the summer and perhaps into early fall. 


12 Caribou 


This unbounded area is generally used by small numbers of barren-ground caribou throughout the year. 
On occasion, major post calving movements of the Beverly herd, which calves in the area immediately to 
the west, may result in thousands of caribou being found in this area during parts of June and July. 


13 Caribou 
The area is used often by thousands of caribou of the Beverly herd during spring, summer and early 
fall. 


14 Caribou 


Barren-ground caribou of the Beverly herd, predominantly cows and calves, often migrate southwest 
through this area during summer, to their wintering ranges within the treeline to the south. 


15 Caribou 


This area, particularly south of the Back River, is used mainly as summer range by caribou of the Beverly 
herd. It may also be used year-round by a small resident population of caribou. Numerous trails at the 
junction of the Back and Bullen rivers indicate that this is a well used water crossing for caribou. 


16 Caribou 
This unbounded area provides year-round range for caribou but is used most extensively by many 
thousands of the Beverly herd during late May to early July for calving and post calving. The area 
surrounding Garry Lakes has been identified in the past as an important winter range for small numbers 
of resident caribou. Many of the narrows throughout the Garry Lakes area serve as important water 
crossings for them. 


17 Caribou 
The area, west of the Thelon River and north of Schultz Lake may be used by a few caribou of the Beverly 
herd, predominantly bulls and sub-adults, in summer and fall. No major movements have been 
documented here in recent times. A few caribou on occasion winter within this area. 

18 Caribou and Wolves 
This large area is the calving ground of the Beverly caribou herd which has been estimated at 300,000 
animals. Only certain portions of the outlined calving area may be used in any one year and segments 
of the herd may even calve outside the boundary indicated. Although documented reports have shown 
that the majority of the herd has, in recent years, calved in the eastern half, the entire area should be 
considered critical to the survival of the herd. 

19 Arctic Foxes and Wolves 


This area has been identified as an important denning area for Arctic fox and wolf. 


20 Arctic Foxes 
Sandy areas along the Back River are used by foxes for denning. Inuit hunters and trappers report that 
the Bullen River area is important for fox denning. 

21 Arctic Foxes 
Inuit hunters and trappers report that foxes den in these areas. 


22 Wolves 
Inuit hunters and trappers report that wolves den in this area. 


23 Moose, Wolves and Grizzly Bears 


Moose are common throughout this area. In summer, they are more widespread and are most commonly 
observed on the islands in the Thelon River. In winter, they tend to concentrate in areas of favourable 
food supply and shelter and have been observed along the Thelon River north of Hornby Point and at the 
river junction at Lookout Point. Wolves and barren-ground grizzly den in the area. 


24 Grizzly Bears 
Barren-ground grizzly bear occur throughout this unbounded area but are most commonly observed in 
close proximity to the rivers, particularly the Thelon. Sandy areas adjacent to the rivers provide denning 
habitat. 

25 Grizzly Bears 
Barren-ground grizzly bears have been commonly observed throughout the area. There is no boundary 
associated with this area. 

26 Grizzly Bears 
Grizzly bear have been reported as denning within this area. 


27 Muskox 

This large area contains important range for muskox. During the spring, summer and early fall, muskox 
are found concentrated along the rivers, particularly the north shore of the Thelon and the region between 
the Tammarvi and Thelon rivers. During the winter, muskox are more widespread in their distribution, 
but even then they do not appear to range very far from the Thelon or its tributaries. In fall, muskox are 
thought to move to the nearest satisfactory winter range, often elevated areas of windward slopes or hilltops 
where snow depths are at a minimum. Sometimes, during winter, they return to the forested areas along 
the rivers to forage. A few muskox may also be found in areas outside of the boundary of this area. 


28 Muskox 
Within this area an estimated 150-200 muskox may be found. These animals tend to concentrate in areas 
adjacent to Pelly and Garry lakes and along the unnamed river emptying into Upper Garry Lake and 
running through the central portion of the map sheet. 


29 Muskox 
The area represented on this and adjacent map sheets to the south may be considered as the most 
important muskox range south of the Thelon River and outside of the Thelon Game Sanctuary. It likely 
provides year-round habitat for up to 250 muskox. A limited number of muskox may also be found in 
adjacent areas. 


30 Muskox 
This unbounded area which extends in all directions contains important range for small numbers of 
muskox. Within this area, muskox are found mainly concentrated in areas along the Bullen and, to a 
lesser extent, the Back rivers. A few muskox may also be found, on occasion, outside this area. 

31 Muskox 
A small resident population of muskox may be found within this unbounded area. Muskox have been 
observed recently near Sand and Deep Rose lakes. 


Ice fishing for lake trout — PHOTO: JILL OAKES 


ADMIRALTY INLET 


Inuit Land Use (See map page 34) 


1AB Inuit from Arctic Bay hunt ringed and bearded seals in most of Admiralty Inlet and the southern 
part of Lancaster Sound. In winter, ringed seals are taken at breathing holes in the ice, but in spring 
they are hunted when basking on the ice. Bearded seals are hunted primarily at the floe edge in late 
spring or in open water during the summer. Harp seals are also taken in the area when encountered 
in open water during the summer. Victor Point is an important sealing area for Arctic Bay hunters. 
In late spring and summer, walruses are hunted along the southern shore of Adams Sound and in 
the Giants Castle-Turner Cliffs area. Polar bears are also hunted over a large area, primarily on the 
ice of Admiralty Inlet, and Adams and Stracthcona sounds. Narwhals are hunted along the Admiralty 
Inlet floe edge in June and July and along the western shore of Admiralty Inlet in August. Inuit also 
hunt walruses in areas off Strathcona Sound, Victor Bay and Cape Crawford. This hunting occurs 
primarily in the late spring along the floe edge or in open water during the summer. The entire 
coastline of Admiralty Inlet is used for trapping Arctic fox in winter. 


2AB Geese and ducks are hunted by Inuit from Arctic Bay. Two of the more favoured locations to hunt 
waterfowl are along the north shore of Strathcona Sound and along the western shore of Admiralty 
Inlet across from the Arctic Bay settlement. Other goose and duck hunting areas are located along 
the shores of Admiralty Inlet. 


3AB & The northern coasts of Borden Peninsula and Navy Board Inlet are used by the Inuit from Arctic Bay 
PI and Pond Inlet for seal and polar bear hunting. Polar bears are hunted in the area from January to 
March, and seals are hunted in open water during summer, and at breathing holes during winter. 
Walruses are hunted by the Inuit from Pond Inlet in late spring at the floe edges, and during summer 
in the open water or at haul-out sites such as the Wollaston Islands. They also hunt narwhals in 

Navy Board Inlet and in southern Lancaster Sound in the spring and summer. 


4PI Pond Inlet Inuit use these coastal areas of Borden Peninsula, Bylot Island and Navy Board Inlet to 
hunt polar bear and also to trap Arctic fox. 
Waterfowl are hunted along the shores of Navy Baord Inlet. A major snow goose hunting area is 
found on southwest Bylot island. 


5AB & = This area is used occasionally by the Inuit from Arctic Bay and Pond Inlet for caribou hunting. Pond 
PI Inlet Inuit formerly used this area more intensively for caribou hunting. 


GAB HB This marine area is used by residents of Arctic Bay and occasionally Hall Beach and Igloolik for 
&IG_ hunting ringed and to a lesser extent bearded seals. Arctic Bay residents also hunt polar bears 
during winter and narwhals during summer in this area. Arctic Bay residents trap Arctic fox in 

winter along the coastline. 


7PI & Steensby Peninsula is used by Pond Inlet and Arctic Bay Inuit for caribou hunting. Most hunting 
AB activity occurs during spring and summer. Arctic Bay hunters also kill nesting snow geese in this 
area. 


8PI & These areas are used by hunters from Pond Inlet and Arctic Bay for caribou hunting. The area east 
AB of Milne Inlet is used year-round while the area to the west is only used in spring and summer. Pond 
Inlet Inuit hunt geese around the Ipitalik Peninsula and off the mouth of the Tugaat River. 


OPI Inuit from Pond Inlet hunt ringed and bearded seals year-round in Navy Board Inlet, Eclipse Sound, 
and Milne Inlet. Narwhals and occasionally beluga whales are taken in Eclipse Sound and Milne 
Inlet during summer. Walruses are hunted in the northern part of Milne Inlet and in Eclipse Sound 
during late spring and summer. Polar bears are also hunted in Eclipse Sound and Navy Board Inlet 
in early spring. Arctic fox are trapped in winter along the shores of Navy Board Inlet, Eclipse Sound 
and Milne Inlet. 


10 No hunting or trapping activity has been reported in these areas in recent years. It should be pointed 
out that a narrow strip at the seaward margins of such areas is still used for camping and hunting. 


LIAB This is primarily a travel corridor for Arctic Bay hunters heading to Prince Regent Inlet to hunt polar 
bears in winter and spring. Caribou are sometimes hunted in this area. 


12AB This area is intensively used by Arctic Bay hunters and occasionally by Pond Inlet hunters for hunting 
& PI = caribou and wolves. 


13PI & This is the main skidoo travel route between Arctic Bay and Pond Inlet. 
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Notes on Domestic Fisheries 


Domestic fishing by the residents of Arctic Bay occurs in many locations along and inland of Admiralty Inlet. 
The main species taken in Arctic char. Marine species (sculpin and cod) are taken if char is unavailable. 

Inuit staff of the Koluktoo Bay sports fishing camp harvested about 450 kg round weight (rnd) of Arctic char 
from this area during 1979. To preserve Koluktoo Bay as a sports fishery, Pond Inlet fishermen who fished 
here traditionally, now concentrate their domestic fishing efforts in the Tugaat River area. 


The coasts of Navy Board Inlet, Eclipse Sound and Milne Inlet are domestically fished for Arctic char. Most 
fish are caught during late August and early September using gill nets set along the coasts or in mouths of the 
rivers used by Arctic char. In 1979 the total domestic catch of Arctic char by Pond Inlet residents was 2,140 


kg rnd. 

The Tugaat River has a commercial fishing quota on anadromous Arctic char of 1,360 kg (rnd). The quota 
has been opened for fishing annually since 1977 at the request of Pond Inlet residents. While no catch records 
are kept for individual quotas, Pond Inlet commercial fishermen caught a total of 2,750 kg (md) of Arctic char 
in 1979. These fish are sold within the community by the Toonoonik Sahoonik Co-operative. 

Pond Inlet’s Toonoonik Sahoonik Co-op operates a sports fishing camp at the mouth of the Robertson River. 
During late August and early September 1979, there were 137 anglers in the sports camp. They angled an 
estimated 2,820 kg (md) of anadromous Arctic char. The Robertson River was fished sporadically until the 
commercial quota for 4,540 kg (rnd) of anadromous Arctic char was closed in 1978. 


Commercial test quotas for 1,780 kg (md) of anadromous Arctic char were issued in 1978-79 for each of 
these lakes (72°17'N,81°27'W and 72°20’N,81°40'W). There is no record of the lakes having been fished. 


Wildlife (See map page 35) 


1 Polar Bears 
Polar bears concentrate on the ice along the north coasts of Bylot Island, Borden and Brodeur peninsulas 
and at the mouth of Admiralty Inlet in spring. The mouths of Navy Board and Admiralty inlets, and the 
offshore areas of Lancaster Sound are important spring habitats where bears hunt seals and breed along 
the floe edges and in unstable offshore ice. 


2 Seabirds 


Large numbers of seabirds, which include northern fulmars, thick-billed murres, black guillemots, 
black-legged kittiwakes and dovekies, feed intensively during summer and fall throughout the northern 
marine area. 


3 Polar Bears 


The north and west coasts of Bylot Island and the northern tips of Borden and Brodeur peninsulas, 
extending inland for approximately 25 km, are used by polar bears for maternity denning in fall and winter. 
These areas also provide summer sanctuary when the disappearance of ice forces bears onto land. 
Summer sanctuaries may be of particular importance to pregnant females and family groups. 


4 Seabirds 


The high, steep cliffs between Baillarge Bay and Elwin Inlet provide critical nesting habitat for a large 
population of northern fulmars, estimated at approximately 25,000 breeding pairs. 


5 Seabirds 


Seabirds, thought to be primarily black-legged kittiwakes of unknown numbers, nest on the cliffs along 
the southern edge of these islands. 


6 Seabirds 
The steep coastal cliffs west of Cape Hay provide critical nesting habitat for one of the largest colonies of 
thick-billed murres and black-legged kittiwakes in Lancaster Sound. The colony is estimated to contain 
approximately 20,000 breeding paris of murres. Small numbers of glaucous gulls and black guillemots 
also nest in the area. 


7 Waterfowl 


Small numbers of greater snow geese often use these areas for nesting and molting. The areas around 
Eclipse Sound and Milne Inlet are generally well-vegetated and the coastal portions of these areas may 
be particularly important as fall staging areas for snow geese. 


8 Polar Bears 


The east coast of Brodeur Peninsula and the east and west coasts of Borden Peninsula, extending inland 
for approximately 20 km, and the ice in Admiralty Inlet, provide summer retreats for polar bears. Milne 


Inlet is also a summer area for polar bears. Ice remains well into the summer, allowing bears to prolong 
their hunting of seals. 


9 Seabirds 
Anesting colony of the rare ivory gull, visited many years ago for egg collection, has been reported by Inuit 


from Arctic Bay. The colony was thought to be located somewhere in this northeastern portion of the 
Brodeur Peninsula. There is no current information as to its location, size or actual existence. 


10 Seabirds 
A small colony of Thayer’s gulls is reported to be nesting on the cliffs in this area. 


11 Raptors 
The numerous clif faces throughout most of southwestern Borden Peninsula provide optimal nesting 
habitat for raptors, primarily rough-legged hawks and gyrfalcons. Small numbers of the rare and 
endangered peregrine falcons may also be found in the area, and their nesting areas are considered critical. 
Little is presently known about the raptor populations within this region. 


12 Caribou 
The barren-ground caribou of northern Baffin Island are generally thought to be non-migratory although 
they may make local seasonal Ishifts in their ranges. The entire caribou population of northern Baffin 
Island is thought to be small and may number at most a few thousand. Only small numbers of caribou 
are likely to be found throughout this area, with the most being found around Moffet Inlet. On occasion 
small numbers of caribou may be found in winter along the east coast of Brodeur Peninsula. 


13 Polar Bears 


The west coast of Steensby Peninsula, extending inland for approximately 15 km, provides suitable habitat 
for polar bears in fall and winter. 


14 Polar Bears 
The Ragged Island area in Eclipse Sound provides polar bear fall and winter denning habitat. 


15 Waterfowl 

The southwest portion of Bylot Island is a well-vegetated outwash plain that supports a large proportion 
of the world’s population of greater snow geese and a variety of other birds. Thousands of greater snow 
geese use this critical habitat for nesting and molting. These snow geese nest in small loose colonies, 
ranging in size from 25-300 nests which are usually located within several kilometers of the coast. During 
summer, the geese gradually disperse throughout the entire area, wherever suitable feeding meadows are 
available. 

Large numbers of red-throated loons, oldsquaws, king eiders and many species of shorebirds nest in this 
area. Snowy owls are particularly abundant within the area. Abundance and nesting activity of this 
species are likely regulated by the availability of the cyclic prey species, primarily the lemming. 


16 Bowheads 
A few bowhead whales summer and feed in the open waters of Lancaster Sound. 


17 Seabirds 
Small nesting colonies of gulls are found on the cliffs in these areas. 


18 Narwhals, Seals, Belugas and Walruses 

Narwhals enter Lancaster Sound in small numbers in May and reach peak migration through the area in 
mid-July. An estimated 8,000-10,000 narwhals move westward past Cape Hay on Bylot Island in late 
June and July. Their destinations are deep inlets and fiords of northern Baffin Island and the central 
Arctic Archipelago, such as Admiralty Inlet, Navy Board Inlet, Prince Regent Inlet, and Peel Sound. During 
migration, about half of the whales travel offshore, while the remainder travel along both coasts of 
Lancaster Sound. The return eastward movement follows similar routes in September. In addition, as 
many as 150,000 harp seals may enter Lancaster Sound in summer, travelling westward past Cape Hay 
in July, and returning eastward in September. 

A small number of beluga whales and walruses migrate westward pas Cape Hay on Bylot Island and Navy 
Board Inlet in June and July. The return migration takes place along the north shore of Lancaster Sound. 


19 Bowheads 


Asmall number of the endangered bowhead as well as some killer whales enter Admiralty Inlet in summer 
to feed in the deep water. Some concentrate along the ice floe edge. A few of these whales move further 
west offshore, and return in September or October. 


20 Bowheads 
Small numbers of endangered bowhead whales occur in southern Admiralty Inlet in summer. Killer whales 
are also encountered in this area in late summer where they hunt narwhals and seals. 


21 Narwhals and Seals 


A large number of narwhals enter Navy Board Inlet as the ice breaks up in July to summer in this inlet 
and in Eclipse Sound. Many harp seals follow a similar route in July. Both narwhals and harp seals 
return to the northeast before freeze-up. 


22 Bowheads 


Small numbers of the endangered bowhead whale and some killer whales move into Eclipse Sound and 
Milne Inlet from the east each summer. They leave the area before freeze-up in the fall. 


23 Bowheads 


A small number of endangered bowhead whales move westward past Cape Hay in June and July. Some 
remain in the open waters of Lancaster Sound during the summer while others continue on into Navy 
Board Inlet and Admiralty Inlet. Bowheads return in September and October, moving eastward into Baffin 
Bay. 


24 Narwhals, Belugas, Walruses and Seals 


Large numbers of narwhals gather at the ice floe edge near the mouth of Admiralty Inlet in June, while 
awaiting break-up of the ice in the inlet. Other species which concentrate here in late spring include 
beluga whales, walruses, ringed seals, bearded seals and harp seals. 


25 Narwhals 


Thousands of narwhals move south along the west side of Admiralty Inlet in late July and August with 
the ice break-up. Some narwhals may also migrate along the east side of the inlet. In September these 
whales return north along similar routes before freeze-up. 


26 Narwhals and Seals 


Narwhals occur in large numbers in Navy Board Inlet in summer. Many harp seals also are found in the 
inlet in summer, particularly near the entrance to the inlet. 


27 Narwhals and Seals 


Admiralty Inlet supports a major summer concentration of whales (an estimated 8,000-10,000). Calving 
may occur in these waters. The area is an important post-calving ground and a summer locale for adults. 
Some narwhals move to the southern end of the inlet and are common around Yeoman Island and also 
Iglorsuit Island. Intensive feeding with Arctic cod being the main prey, also occurs at this time. Hundreds 
of harp seals are found in the southern part of the inlet in summer, particularly in the waters adjoining 
Peter Richards Islands, Moffet Inlet, and Yeoman Island. 


28 Seals 


Numerous harp seals travel along the east side of Admiralty Inlet towards the southern end of the inlet 
in summer. The return movement occurs in September before freeze-up. 


29 Seals and Narwhals 


Several thousand harp seals move south along the east side of Admiralty Inlet in summer and return 
along a similar route in fall. Some narwhals also migrate along this route. 


30 Seals 


Ringed seals are found year-round throughout the marine areas, particularly in the fast ice of the 
numerous sheltered bays and inlets. They feed on Arctic cod and crustaceans. Smaller numbers of 
bearded seals occur throughout, but particularly in Navy Board Inlet, during summer. They feed in 
shallow waters on Arctic cod and benthic organisms such as molluscs and sea cucumbers. 


31 Narwhals 


Thousands of narwhals concentrate in Milne Inlet, Eclipse Sound, Tremblay Sound and Kotuktoo Bay in 
July and August. Kotuktoo Bay in particular supports very large numbers of these whales in summer. 
These areas may function as calving grounds and are important post-calving and feeding grounds. 
Narwhals feed intensively during this period, with Arctic cod as the main prey. Squid, shrimps and mysid 
crustaceans are also important food items. 


32 Walruses 


Walruses are frequently found along the ice edge in the mouth of Navy Board Inlet in July. The Wollaston 
Islands provide a haul-out site for some walruses in late summer when the ice has disappeared. 


AMUNDSEN GULF 


e e 
Inuvialuit Land Use (See map page 36) 
1HI This is an important polar bear hunting area for Holman Island, it is used every winter. 
2HI Banks Island is the trapping preserve of the Sachs Harbour Inuvialuit. The Holman Island hunters 


occasionally visit Sachs Harbour by crossing overland through this area. With the permission of the 
Sachs Harbour HTA, the Holman Inuvialuit may hunt caribou while crossing the island but they 
never trap foxes. 


The area covered by the Amundsen Gulf map sheet is within the COPE Settlement Boundaries. 
However, the Inuit Land Use for this. map sheet, as well as for the Fort Collinson and Banks Victoria 


sheets, have been included in this Atlas because the residents of Holman Island have the right to 
accept either the Nunavut Settlement or the COPE Settlement. No wildlife information has been 
included for Amundsen Gulf. 


Fishing with nets in the autumn — PHOTO: JILL OAKES 
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BACHE PENINSULA 


Inuit Land Use (See map page 38) 


1GF Grise Fiord hunters utilize these areas for hunting polar bears and caribou during winter and spring. 
Most caribou are taken along the shores of Blind Fiord. Baumann Fiord is recognized as an excellent 
polar bear habitat. 

2GF This area is occasionally utilized by Grise Fiord hunters for polar bear hunting in winter and spring. 

3GF This skidoo travel corridor between Grise Fiord and Eureka is used occasionally by Grise Fiord 


hunters. Caribou are sometimes taken along the east side of Eureka Sound. 


Wildlife (See map page 39) 


1 Belugas, Seals, Narwhals and Walruses 
Thousands of walrus are found along this coast. 
This area is also excellent ringed and bearded seal range. 
Harbour seals have been observed as far north as Buchanan Bay. 
Harp seals from the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Newfoundland migrate into this region during summer. 


Huge concentrations of Narwhal from Murchison Sound and Whale Sound in Greenland (approximately 
3,000 animals) migrate up Smith Sound to summer in Kane Basin. 


Beluga whales are common in this area, especially in Kane Basin. 


2 Waterfowl 
Approximately 150 greater snow geese breed and molt in this area. 


3 Caribou, Muskox and Waterfowl 
Peary caribou utilize this area probably as year-round range. They number in the tens. 
Groups of muskox make use of the area as well. 
Greater snow geese and Arctic hare have been observed here. 


Tenting in the early spring — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 


4 Waterfowl and Muskox 
This area is important for muskox and greater snow geese. Approximately 500 greater snow geese breed 
and molt in the area. Small numbers of brant also breed in the area. 

5 Muskox 
Stor Island is used as range by muskox numbering in the tens. 


6 Muskox, Caribou and Waterfowl 


This unit delineates an area which is similar to the Fosheim Peninsula and the Schei Peninsula with 
respect to its importance to muskox and greater snow geese. 


Greater snow geese occur in the area in the hundreds. 
Some Peary caribou utilize the area. 
Arctic hare, though not as abundant as on the Fosheim Peninsula, occur in large numbers. 


7 Seabirds and Waterfowl 


A breeding colony of Glaucous gulls occurs here at Buchanan Lake. 
A fairly rich avifauna has been reported from this area and includes rock ptarmigan, knots, Baird’s 
sandpipers and parasitic jaegers in addition to glaucous gulls. 
Greater snow geese have been observed in the area as well. 
8 Seals and Polar Bears 
Eureka Sound is a pupping area for hundreds of ringed seals and is frequented by polar bears. 
9 Muskox, Waterfowl and Caribou 


The Fosheim Peninsula contains excellent range for muskox. The entire Fosheim Peninsula supports a 
population of approximately 1,000 muskox. 


Large numbers of breeding greater snow geese occur in this area with the total population numbering at 
least 1,000 birds. 


Arctic hares are abundant on the peninsula and have been seen in herds of up to several hundred animals. 
The population of Arctic hares on the Fosheim Peninsula is estimated several thousand. 


Some wolves, Peary caribou and Arctic fox are also present. 
10 Muskox 
The valley of this braided stream constitutes important muskox range. 
11 Muskox 
Lowlands at the head of Canon Fiord are used as range by muskox. 
12 Raptors 
This map unit delineates the breeding territory of a pair of gyrfalcons. 
13 Seabirds 
A nesting ivory gull colony of about 100 birds occurs on a cliff face above a glacier. 
14 Seabirds 
Fifteen black guillemot colonies and six Arctic tern colonies are located along the coast within this area. 


15 Seabirds 


These are considered to be likely ivory gull colonies (less than 100 birds). 


BANKS - VICTORIA 


Inuvialuit Land Use (See map page 40) 


1HI More than a third of the Holman hunters hunt polar bears in Prince of Wales Strait and Amundsen 
Gulf during mid-to-late winter. The marine area which extends from Minto Inlet, Amundsen Gulf 
and up along the coast of Prince Albert Peninsula to Deans Dundas Bay, is used by as many as 10 
Holman seal hunters during spring and summer. The most common seal hunted is the ringed seal. 
The Holman HTA estimates that the annual seal harvest for Holman varies from 4,000 to 8,000 and 
that up to a third of the annual harvest comes from this area. 


2HI This area is used by Holman hunters for caribou hunting throughout the winter, usually in 
conjunction with Arctic fox trapping. 

3HI A few Holman hunters occasionally trap Arctic fox and hunt muskox in this area. 

4HI Some years Holman hunters pursue polar bears in Prince of Wales Strait, Viscount Melville Sound 


and Richard Collinson Inlet. The hunters intend to use this area more regularly in the future by 
bringing in sport hunters. 

The Melville Island area has a quota of 12 polar bears which is shared between the Holman and 
Resolute HTA’s. Every second year each HTA takes the full quota. The hunters from Holman use 
the southwestern coast of Melville Island to hunt polar bears. 


5 No hunting or trapping activity has been reported in this area in recent years. 
6SH Banks Island is the trapping and hunting territory of the Sachs Harbour Inuvialuit. 


Wildlife (See map page 41) 


1 Waterfowl 
This large area that encompasses much of the extensive well-vegetated lowlands associated with Deans 
Dundas Bay, Walker Bay, northwestern Minto Inlet and the intermediate coastline provides important 
habitat for birds, particularly waterfowl. The ice-free coastal waters found within this area are important 
for molting eiders and oldsquaws. A significant variety of breeding birds that utilize this area probably 
include snow geese, Canada geese, brant, whistling swans, king eiders, common eiders, oldsquaws, 
red-throated loons, yellow-billed loons, Arctic loons, glaucous gulls, jaegers, and a variety of shorebirds. 


2 Waterfowl 
This extensive area of well-vegetated lowlands that encompasses much of the region surrounding Richard 
Collinson Inlet provides important habitat for birds. A variety of breeding and molting birds are found 
within this area that likely include brants, snow geese, king eiders, oldsquaws, red-throated loons, 
glaucous gulls, Arctic terns, jaegers and a variety of shorebirds. 


3 Waterfowl 
Prince of Wales Strait is an important fall migration route for large numbers of king eiders moving south 
during August through October. Lesser numbers of other waterfowl species that would likely include 
oldsquaws and brant may also utilize this migration route. 


4 Seabirds 
The cliffs surrounding much of the coast of the Princess Royal Islands are used by moderate numbers 
(50-100) of nesting gulls. The ice-free coastal waters in the vicinity of these islands may often be used by 
small concentrations of king eiders and oldsquaws. These concentrations are thought to probably consist 
of molting flocks of post-breeding drakes and non-breeders. 


5 Seabirds 
Asmall colony of gulls, probably glaucous gulls, nests on a large cliff face in this area. 


6 Raptors 
This large area of Precambrian upland extends across northwestern Victoria Island from northern Hadley 
Bay to Minto Inlet. This area, which is characterized by rugged topography composed of high ridges, 
plateaus, and steep escarpments bordering often well-vegetated valleys, provides optimal nesting habitat 
for large numbers of rough-legged hawks, some peregrine falcons and a few gyrfalcons. All nesting habitat 
used by the rare and endangered peregrine falcon is considered critical. Raptor nesting activity and 


success is probably regulated by the availability and abundance of the suitable prey species in any given 
year. 


7 Arctic Foxes and Waterfowl 
This large area which occupies most of central and western Banks Island is characterized by a large basin 
consisting of rolling hills, shallow valleys and extensive areas of alluvial deposits with numerous shallow 
lakes and ponds. Extensive sedge meadows cover the numerous depressions with sparse vegetation on 
the gently rolling hills. Many Arctic fox den throughout the area. Many brant, snow geese, common 
eiders, king eiders and oldsquaws nest within the area. 


8 Caribou 
Banks Island provides year-round range for a caribou population that has been estimated to number 
approximately 10,000 - 12,000 (1972). The race of caribou found on this island, although more Peary type 
in character, is thought to be a hybrid between barren-ground and Peary caribou. 
Although caribou may be found almost anywhere on Banks Island at any time of year, certain seasonal 
trends have been noted for these caribou. In general, most caribou are found on the northern end of the 
island during summer, with the northwestern quarter being particularly important. During winter many 
of these caribou occupy ranges on the southern half of the island, with the largest concentration occuring 
in the southwest. Seasonal movements north and south during spring and fall are concentrated mostly 
on the western side of the island. 
Generally only small numbers of caribou utilize the area within this map sheet, mostly during spring, 
summer and fall. The greatest numbers of caribou would occur within this area just prior to, during, and 
immediately after calving in the spring. 


9 Caribou 
The morainal region that stretches from Jesse Bay to south of Johnson Point is an important calving area 
during June for caribou that inhabit Banks Island. The caribou move into this area from the north and 
west. All caribou calving areas are considered critical. 


10 Caribou 
This hilly coastal area is an important calving area during June for caribou that inhabit Banks Island. 
The caribou move into this area from the west and south. All caribou calving areas are considered critical. 


11 Caribou 

Some of the area covered by this map sheet provides important caribou range, particularly during the 
calving period in summer. It is suspected that the highlands of Prince Albert Peninsula, which extend to 
the south, are used as a calving area, probably for the bulk of the caribou population that inhabits 
northwestern Victoria Island. Movements from these areas to the lower elevation, better vegetated 
post-calving areas probably takes place during late June and July. Caribou that calve and summer in 
this region are thought to move here from the south in early spring from the main wintering ranges in the 
vicinity of Minto Inlet and Walker Bay. 

Victoria Island provides a year-round range for up to 8000 caribou, most of which are found on the western 
part of the island. Caribou productivity on the island appears to be high. This could partially be due to 
the scarcity of wolves as well as the lack of periodic severe winter conditions on the island. In the spring 
and summer, caribou usually inhabit lush sedge meadows and lowlands that are associated with coastal 
areas and river valleys. In winter, they are usually found in windswept upland areas where willow and 
lichen are exposed. Though little is known about their seasonal shifts, it appears that caribou only migrate 
short distances within their range. 


12 Muskox 
Most of the population of approximately 20,000 muskox thought to presently inhabit Banks Island can 
be found on suitable ranges throughout the year which generally include most of the more extensively 
vegetated regions of this island. The bulk of the population occupies ranges on the northern half of the 
island, mostly in areas along the Thomsen River and Parker River drainages. 
The overall muskox population of Banks Island has undergone a dramatic increase in size in recent years. 
Further increases are likely to continue, at least in the immediate future. 


13 Muskox 

Large numbers of muskox occur within this map area, most of which are found in close association with 
the well-vegetated lowlands surrounding Richard Collinson Inlet and the rivers that drain into it, and 
along the periphery of the Shaler Mountains. 

Approximately 90% of the present muskox population (13,000) on Victoria Island is concentrated in the 
northwestern parts of the island. The overall population of Victoria Island appears to be increasing and 
it is possible that dramatic increases may occur. Muskox tend to prefer habitats near or along coastal 
areas as well as in lowland areas below 150 m in elevation. In some years when unusual snow conditions 
make foraging in the lowlands difficult, muskox make use of the windswept slopes and ridges where there 
is exposed vegetation during winter and early spring. 
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Muskoxen — 
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14 Polar Bears - 
Richard Collinson Inlet is an important feeding ground for polar bears who range throughout the coastal 
ice of this area. 

15 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are known to have maternity dens along this coastline during winter. 


16 Polar Bears 


Polar bears occur in lower numbers in the northern half of Prince of Wales Strait than in the southern 
half. It has been suggested that a number of bears which are found in northern Prince of Wales Strait 
come from southeastern Banks Island near De Salis Bay and Nelson Head. 


17 Polar Bears 


The northern coast of Banks Island provides suitable habitat for polar bear maternity denning, especially 
in the large river valleys. This denning area is possibly an eastward extension of the major Beaufort Sea 
polar bear denning area found on the western and southern coasts of Banks Island. 


18 Polar Bears 
The east coast of Banks Island provides suitable habitat for polar bear maternity denning. 


19 Polar Bears 


During winter, polar bears are found in Prince of Wales Strait where they hunt seals, particularly ringed 
seals, along ice cracks and pressure ridges. 


20 Seals 


Ringed seals are found year-round throughout Prince of Wales Strait. They occur in medium to high 
numbers over the ice with increasing numbers towards northern Amundsen Gulf. During spring, 
concentrations of bearded seals are found along the ice cracks and pressure ridges extending between 
Victoria and Banks islands. 


21 Seals 
Small to medium numbers of ringed seals occur in the landfast ice in northern Prince of Wales Strait and 
on coastal fast ice along the eastern coast of Prince Albert Peninsula. In spring, small numbers of bearded 
seals concentrate in an area of open water that forms as early as late March at the mouth of Prince of 
Wales Strait. 
The multi-year, unstable ice in Viscount Melville Sound results in small populations of ringed and bearded 
seals in this area. 


22 Seals 
Ringed seals are found year-round in Richard Collinson Inlet, and they breed on the first year ice during 
spring. 

23 Beluga 
A group of belugas (25) was observed swimming southward past Johnson Point in late August of 1975. It 


is not known whether these animals were travelling southward from M’Clure Strait area or if they were 
returning to northern Amundsen Gulf. 


BARROW STRAIT WEST 


Inuit Land Use (See map page 42) 


1R The eastern portion of Bathurst Island was used for caribou hunting by Resolute hunters until 1974, 
when the Resolute Hunters and Trappers Association (HTA) declared a moratorium on caribou 
hunting on Bathurst Island in response to a rapid decline in the caribou population. The HTA plans 
to continue this moratorium until the caribou population increases. During May and June, extreme 
southeastern Bathurst Island is used for fishing land-locked Arctic char and for taking waterfowl 
and ringed and bearded seals. The Resolute HTA reports muskox to be numerous in this area. 


2R The Resolute HTA anticipates an increase in resource-harvesting activities by employees of the Polaris 
mine on Little Cornwallis Island within this area. Species which are expected to be taken include 
polar bear, seal, waterfowl and Arctic char. This area is currently utilized by Resolute hunters for 
polar bear and seal hunting. 


3R This marine area is occasionally used by Resolute hunters for polar bear hunting during late winter. 


4R McDougall Sound is intensively utilized by Resolute hunters in pursuing polar bears during March 
and April, ringed and bearded seals year-round, belugas during late summer, and walruses at the 
ice edge or in open water from spring to fall. 


5R This is part of the area utilized by Resolute Bay hunters every second year to take a maximum of 12 
polar bears in the southeastern Melville Island area and in Byam Martin and Byam Channels. 

6R Caribou are hunted on Russell Island during winter and spring. 

7R The Resolute HTA estimates that about 75% of 


Resolute’s annual quota of 38 polar bears is taken in this intensively-utilized area during winter and 
early spring. 


8R These are the general skidoo travel routes used by Resolute hunters to reach the Melville Island polar 
bear hunting area. 

9R This is the major skidoo route between Resolute and the Polaris mine on Little Cornwallis Island. 

10R Polar bears may be occasionally taken within this travel corridor between Resolute and the Melville 


island polar bear hunting area. 


11R Cornwallis Island is intensively used by Resolute Bay Inuit. Traditional camps are occupied every 
spring and summer and serve as bases for conducting fishing and hunting of ringed and bearded 
seals, belugas, and ducks and geese. Caribou may be taken occasionally. 


12 No hunting or trapping activity has been reported in these areas in recent years. 

e e 
Wildlife (See map page 43) 
1 Waterfowl 


The small area east of Schomberg Point which is well vegetated and contains many tundra ponds, offers 
potential breeding habitat for waterfowl. The well-vegetated areas at the head of Erskine Inlet are used 
by small numbers of nesting and molting waterfowl, particularly greater snow geese. 


2 Muskox and Arctic Foxes 


Nearly all of the present population of approximately 300 muskox that inhabit Bathurst Island can be 
found on suitable ranges throughout the year within the boundaries of these important wildlife areas. 
Although muskox appear to be undergoing a dramatic increase in numbers on most parts of their range, 
this does not appear to be the case on Bathurst Island. The muskox population on the island appears to 
have made little recovery from a low that was reached in the spring of 1974. Severe conditions during 
the winter of 1973-74 resulted in the starvation deaths of many of the muskox then present on this and 
many other western Queen Elizabeth Islands. The decline in the muskox population on Bathurst Island 
has been attributed to the combined effects of low birth rates, poor recruitment and high mortality. 
Muskox generally tend to be more sedentary than cribou, but recolonizations of islands from which the 
species has been absent suggest that irregular movements do occur. These movements likely coincide 
with periods of heavy snowfall or ice conditions that may force muskox out onto the sea ice to search 


elsewhere for forage. There is some indication that with the onset of winter, muskox may tend to 
concentrate on the coastal lowlands, and some muskox are thought to move from southern Bathurst 
Island to nortwestern Bracebridge Inlet prior to calving in April or early May. Some muskox are also found 
on the well-vegetated lowlands on Alexander Island. 


3 Seabirds 
Small gull colonies, probably glaucous gulls, have been reported to nest in these areas. 


4 Seabirds 
The island at the south end of this lake supports a small nesting colony of Arctic terns. 


5 Raptors 


The small steep cliffs along this portion of the Bariscan River may provide suitable nesting habitat for 
gyrfalcons and rough-legged hawks. 


6 Raptors and Seabirds 


Cliffs in these areas provide suitable nesting habitat for gyrfalcons and rough-legged hawks. Gulls have 
been observed nesting on the cliffs to the north of De la Beche Bay and east of Cape Cockburn. 


7 Muskox and Arctic Foxes 


These lowlands and valleys are some of the better vegetated areas that are found on northern Bathurst 
Island. Although muskox are not thought to be currently present within these areas, evidence indicates 
that some of these have been used by muskox in the past. Due to the probability of good potential range 
available for muskox, their population may increase in the future. ° 


Due to good vegetative cover, abundance and diversity of prey species and suitable sand-silt soil deposits, 
these coastal areas probably provide some of the most favourable denning habitat for Arctic fox on northern 
Bathurst Island. 


8 Note 


The area within IBP site 1-2 is considered to be critical for wildlife. This area encompasses Polar Bear 
Pass, the extensive lowlands between Bracebridge and Goodsir inlets, the surrounding uplands, and 
Gregory Peninsula. This unique and generally well-vegetated area is the most important area for wildlife 
on Bathurst Island and during peak periods probably supports one of the largest concentrations of 
mammals and birds in the Canadian High Arctic. 


9 Seabirds and Waterfowl 


The small polynyas that form in this area in spring, particularly in Crozier Strait between Bathurst and 
Little Cornwallis islands, and Brooman Point and Truro Island, provide important feeding and staging 
sites for small concentrations of eiders, most of which are probably waiting to move inland to nest. These 
polynyas, which are also used by lesser numbers of oldsquaws and Arctic terns, likely recur annually. 
Land may receive regular use by eiders, especially in years when Barrow Strait does not break up until 
July. These polynyas may also receive more extended and concentrated use during years when the spring 
snow melt on land is delayed. 


Kativik Island is suspected to be an Arctic tern nesting area. During late summer, ice-free coasts 
throughout much of this area are important for large numbers of Arctic terns and moderate numbers of 
molting and staging oldsquaws. 


10 Waterfowl 


Small numbers of greater snow geese likely nest and molt within this area. The ice-free coastal waters 
within this area may often by used by large numbers of oldsquaws in late summer. These are thought to 
consist mainly of molting flocks of post-breeding drakes and non-breeders which tend to congregate in 
coastal waters. 


11 Waterfowl 


This area, which includes most of the well-vegetated stream valleys and extensive lowlands associated 
with the Polar Bear Pass region, is the most important area for birds on Bathurst Island. It likely has one 
of the highest species diversity of birds of any other similar-sized area in the Canadian High Arctic and 
supports significant numbers of nesting red-throated loons, king eiders, greater snow geese, brants, snowy 
owls, jaegers and a variety of shorebirds, particularly sanderlings. The Bathurst Island greater snow geese 
are thought to be a discreet subpopulation. A breeding concentration of approximately 500-600 greater 
snow geese which nest in small loose colonies, generally on upland sites, occurs in the area. Most snow 
geese use the well-vegetated lowlands and associated lakes and tundra ponds between Bracebridge and 
Goodsir inlets for brood rearing and molting. 


Smaller concentrations can be found scattered throughout the lowlands to the south of Bracebridge Inlet 


and at the head of the bay between Brooman and Markham points. Approximately 200 brant are thought 
to nest in this area. They tend to nest in loose colonies or singly in coastal habitats. 


The lowlands at Goodsir Inlet, an extension of the Polar Bear Pass lowlands, are well vegetated with 
extensive tidal flats along the coast. The area is thought to be used most extensively by birds in late 
summer, particularly by species such as red-throated loons, parasitic jaegers, snowy owls and shorebirds. 
In some years it is probable that large numbers of shorebirds may utilize this favourable area for staging 
prior to migration. 


12 Muskox and Caribou 
This area on Cornwallis Island which extends to the east, provides range for small numbers of muskox 
and peary caribou. In recent years, muskox have been observed in vegetated, low-lying plains and broad 
valleys along the western and nortwestern coasts of the island. Both caribou and muskox are thought to 
move between Corwallis and Bathurst islands, causing seasonal or yearly fluctuations in the populations 
on these islands. In recent years, the total populations on Cornwallis Island have probably not exceeded 
30 muskox and 30 caribou. 


13 Muskox and Caribou 

Due to the recent drastic declines in the overall Peary caribou population of the western Queen Elizabeth 
Islands, it is probable that only a few caribou presently make use of Byam Martin Island. In the past, the 
island was used primarily as summer range for small numbers of caribou, although it is probable that a 
few remained in the area year-round. A small number of muskox are usually found year-round on Byam 
Martin Island. These animals prefer sites at low elevations, especially along coastal areas, in winter. 

It is thought that the close proximity of Byam Martin Island to both Bathurst and Melville islands probably 
facilitated regular seasonal movements of caribou, and frequent interchange of muskox, between these 
islands. 


14 Muskox and Caribou 


Little Cornwallis Island may support a few muskox and Peary caribou. Little Cornwallis Island probably 
serves as a “stepping stone” in the movement of animals between Cornwallis and Bathurst islands. 


15 Caribou 

Bathurst island and some adjacent islands including Alexander Island, Massey Island and Ile Marc, 
provide year-round range for approximately 300 Peary caribou. Inter-island movements of caribou 
between these islands is thought to occur. Since 1961, when the population was about 2,700, there has 
been a drastic reduction in numbers and this is attributed to the combined effects of low birthrates, poor 
recruitment and high mortality. Early snowfalls with deep and prolonged snow cover and ground fast ice 
have been contributing factors to the reproductive failure and mortality rates. It is thought that caribou 
usually range in the southern part of Bathurst Island in winter and in the northern part during summer. 
It is also thought that claving takes place in the northeastern part of Bathurst Island. 

During summer, caribou usually range in lush sedge meadows and lowlands associated with coastal areas 
and valleys, and other areas with abundant to moderate vegetative cover. In winter, caribou are found in 
upland habitats where they feed mainly on willow and lichen which are exposed on windswept areas. 


16 Walruses, Seals and Polar Bears 


Walruses and bearded seals may overwinter in areas of open water (polynyas) and thin ice cover in Queens 
Channel. These polynyas occur over shallow water and appear to be particularly significant for walruses 
and bearded seals. Ringed seals and polar bears also concentrate near polynyas during winter and spring. 


17 Walruses 


Large numbers of walruses occur in Crozier Strait and McDougall Sound in summer. The central Arctic 
population has been estimated to be approximately 1,000. It is believed that most walruses occuring in 
Crozier Strait during the open water season are members of the population that overwintered in the central 
Arctic such as in the Penny Strait-Queens Channel region. There may also be a seasonal influx of walruses 
which move into the area through the Lancaster Sound-Barrow Strait-Wellington Channel route. Later 
in summer as the ice disappears, walruses may haul-out on terrestrial sites in these areas, especially at 
Brooman Point, Markham Point and occasionally on Milne Island. 


18 Seals 


Ringed seals are found throughout this marine area, and are most numerous along eastern Bathurst 
Island, particularly in Goodsir Inlet and Freemans Cove. Ringed seals occur throughout McDougall Sound 
and Pullen Strait in summer. 


19 Seals 


Bearded seals occur along southern Bathurst Island during summer and are commonly found during 
winter using breathing holes off Cape Capel where fast currents keep the ice thin. During some summers, 
it appears that there may be a seasonal influx of bearded seals from Barrow Strait. 


20 Belugas, Narwhals and Seals 


Small numbers of belugas, narwhals and harp seals move into the area through McDougall Sound after 
the sea ice breaks up in July. Belugas and narwhals are known to move north into Queens Channel and 
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Penny Strait. All three species remain and feed in the area during the period of open water and begin to 
move back to Lancaster Sound in the fall. 


21 Belugas 
A concentration of belugas has been reported during winter at Brooman Point. It is likely that this was 
a situation where the whales had been trapped by the ice. 


22 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are known to have maternity dens in low numbers along eastern Bathurst Island between 
Goodsir Inlet and Intrepid Passage, on Little Cornwallis Island, and along western Cornwallis Island. The 
norteastern and southern coasts of Bathurst Island have not been adequately surveyed for maternity 
denning. 


23 Polar Bears 
Polar bears range along these areas during summer. It is believed that the northern coast of Bracebridge 
Inlet and the southern coast of Bathurst Island are summer retreats. 
The area extending between Bracebridge Inlet and Goodsir Inlet is named Polar Bear Pass. It has been 
suggested that polar bears move back and forth along this pass, depending on the availability of seals in 
the two inlets. 


24 Seals 


Ringed and bearded seals are found off the coasts throughout this map area. Ringed seals are found in 
medium to large numbers along northeastern Byam Martin Island, and in lower numbers along 
northwestern Bathurst Island and southern Byam Martin Island. The northern part of Graham Moore 
Bay and southern Byam Martin Island provide prime summer habitat for bearded seals. Bearded seals 
also tend to concentrate in northern Bracebridge Inlet and also occur in low numbers in the Pell Inlet 
area. 


25 Seals and Polar Bears 


Large numbers of ringed and bearded seals are found in De la Beche Bay. Ringed seals use this area as 
well as the southern end of Austin Channel for breeding. The bay also provides a prime summer habitat 
for bearded seals, De la Beche Bay is probably a good feeding area for polar bears. Polar bear activity in 
this area increases when there is a corresponding increase of seal breeding activity. 


26 Polar Bears 


Polar bears are known to occur throughout the area, particularly along the coastlines in spring and 
summer. They may concentrate in Graham Moore Bay due to the long period of ice cover. This area, 
which is probably a good feeding area, may be of particular importance to family groups and sub-adults 
and may even be involved with the maintenance of high survival rates. Polar bears may also occur in low 
numbers in the Pell Inlet area and around Byam Martin Island. 


27 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are known to have maternity dens on Byam Martin Island and on the western coast of Bathurst 
Island, particularly along the northern shore of Graham Moore Bay. These areas are potentially important 
for maternity denning. Southern Bathurst Island, Massey Island, Ile Marc and Alexander Island have not 
been recently surveyed for maternity denning. 


28 Seabirds 


Both Young and Moore islands are used by nesting colonies of Arctic terns. Garrett and Somerville islands 
are also probably used by nesting Arctic terns. 


29 Seabirds and Waterfowl 
Small numbers of brants and Arctic terns may be found nesting on Hamilton Island. 


30 Seabirds 


As many as 2,000 breeding pairs of black-legged kittiwakes nest on the steep coastal cliffs along the 
southeastern end of Browne Island. The greatest concentrations of feeding kittiwakes are usually found 
in the immediate vicinity of the cliffs and to a lesser extent in the ice-free marine areas adjacent to nearby 
coasts. Ice edges may also be utilized by this species but generally to a much lesser extent. Nearby 
polynyas and ice cracks may also serve as important feeding areas for this colony during periods when 
ice remains in western Barrow Strait. 


A few gulls, probably glaucous gulls, have also been reported nesting in the same vicinity as the kittiwake 
colony as well as on the cliffs along the northwestern end of the island. 
31 Seabirds 


A small colony of glaucous gulls nests along the steep coastal cliffs on the southeastern end of Lowther 
Island. Small numbers of gulls, probably glaucous gulls, black guillemots and possibly thick-billed 
murres, nest on the steep coastal cliffs on the northeastern end of Russell Island. 


32 Arctic Foxes and Wolves 
Both wolf and Arctic fox dens have been found on Lowther Island. 


33 Muskox and Caribou 

A few Peary caribou appear to inhabit Lowther island. Occasionally muskox have also been observed on 
the island. Small numbers of Peary caribou appear to make occasional use of Young Island. The widely 
varying numbers of caribou that have been found on these islands throughout the same season have 
indicated that caribou may move considerable distances over the ice. It is thought that this movement 
of caribou from island to island may have resulted in considerable mixing of the populations of the major 
islands on both sides of Barrow Strait. This may also apply to a lesser extend to the more sedentary 
muskox. Peary caribou make extensive use of Russell Island during spring and summer although a few 
caribou are probably found on the island throughout the year. Most caribou appear to move onto the 
island from Prince of Wales Island in May and June and probably remain there until early fall. Although 
cows and calves have been observed on the island during spring and summer, calving on the island has 
not been reported. Small numbers of muskox appear to make only occasional use of Russell Island. 


34 Seals 

Medium to high numbers of ringed seals are found year-round throughout Barrow Strait and along all 
island coasts in this map area. Prime breeding habitats are found along the east coast of Browne Island, 
in areas of stable first year ice between Lowther Island and Browne Island, the area east of Russel Island, 
and the area across Peel Sound and southern Bathurst Island. It has been reported that ringed seals feed 
on pelagic amphipods in Barrow Strait. Bearded seals in small numbers are found throughout Barrow 
Strait particularly nearing coasts during summer. They are usually seen on nearshore ice pans. During 
some summers there may be an influx of bearded seals into Barrow Strait. 


35 Walruses 
Walruses occur in low numbers along the southern coast of Bathurst Island, and along the southwestern 
coast of Cornwallis Island in summer. Moore Island may be used occasionally as a haul-out site. Following 
ice break-up in Barrow Strait, there appears to be an 
influx of walruses into the area. 


36 Belugas, Narwhals and Seals 


As the ice breaks up and disperses beyond Barrow 
Strait in July, substantial numbers of belugas, nar- 
whals and harp seals move into the area from the east. 
Some may spend the summer feeding in Barrow Strait 
or move northward into McDougall Sound but the s - 
majority move southward into Peel Sound. 


Western Barrow Strait appears to be the western limit 
for the normal summer ranges of eastern Arctic popu- 
lations of belugas, narwhals, and harp seals. By late 
summer all three species have normally left the area 
via the same route heading eastward towards Lancas- 
ter Sound. 


37 Bowheads 


In some summers, the endangered bowhead whale 
has been reported south of Cornwallis Island. In the 
past, many bowheads moved westward into Barrow 
Strait. 


38 Polar Bears 


Polar bears are found throughout the Barrow Strait 

area, usually along the coastal regions. They are 

particularly common in summer off the coasts of 

Bathurst Island, Garrett Island, Lowther Island, —__ 

Young Island, and Russell Island. Due to the long “OR 
B 
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time period that ice is present in most of these areas, 
polar bears may only be restricted to land for a short 
period of time during late summer. They have been 
reported on land on southern Bathurst Island and 
Young Island. 


39 Polar Bear 


During winter polar bears are found along a crack in 
the ice which occurs annually and extends from Cape 
Airy past Baker Island to southern Bathurst Island. 


BATHURST INLET 


Inuit Land Use 


1CP 


2CP 


3CP 
& BI 


4BI 
& CP 


5BI 


9BI 


10BI 


11BI 


12BI 


(See Map page 44) 


The Tree River valley, which is rich in game, is a traditional resource harvesting area for many Inuit 
now based in Coppermine. From spring through fall, seasonal camps are established and frequented 
at Port Epworth, which is located near the mouth of the river. Hunting or trapping for caribou, moose, 
grizzly bear, wolf and wolverine commonly occurs inland in the spring before snowmelt. Along the 
coast, trapping is concentrated during the winter, caribou are hunted year-round. Seals are hunted 
in near shore waters in all seasons except late fall and winter. 


Offshore areas of Coronation Gulf are hunted for seal in some springs by hunters from Coppermine 
and occasionally from Bathrust Inlet or Cambridge Bay. 


Because of the rather rugged terrian, hunting and trapping activity in this area is irregular. When 
Coppermine and Bathurst Inlet hunters visit the area, they do so in winter to hunt caribou inland 
or trap along the coast, and in summer to hunt caribou from boats along the coast. The area was 
more intensively used prior to centralization. 


People of the Bathurst Inlet region use the area of Daniel Moore Bay intensively in all seasons. In 
winter, most Arctic fox are trapped along the coastline. In spring, barren-graqund caribou are hunted 
as they migrate eastwards. Seals are hunted on the ice in spring, and from boats in summer. 
Waterfowl and stray caribou are also hunted along the shoreline during the summer. Hunters from 
Coppermine occasionally travel to this area in spring and summer. 


This area, centred on Arctic Sound, is very rich in animal life and has long been considered to be a 
prime hunting area for Bathurst Inlet Inuit. Major campsites are located at the southern ends of 
Arctic Sound and Brown Sound. The area is excellent for spring hunting. Numerous barren-ground 
caribou are taken as they migrate eastward, and seals are hunted as they bask on the ice. Seals are 
especially common in the Chapman and Stockport island areas. Geese and the occasional moose are 
taken in open water from boats. Also in summer, hunters often walk inland to hunt stray caribou, 
moose, grizzly bear, waterfowl and muskox. In the fall, hunters prepare for winter by catching fish 
for food and hunting caribou for clothing. Seals are hunted at breathing holes during the winter. 


Very little hunting or trapping activity has been reported in this inland area in recent years. 


Winter traplines are common througout most of the 5BI area, but trapping activities is especially 
heavy along the major travel routes indicated by these arrows. Caribou hunting and fishing activities 
are also heavily concentrated along these corridors. 


This central part of Bathurst Inlet is the focus of all resource-harvesting activities in the region. In 
spring, hunters from Coppermine and Cambridge Bay join Bathurst Inlet Inuit to hunt during the 
eastward migration of barren-ground caribou across the islands of the inlet. A large part of the 
summer’s meat supply is dried during this period. In late spring, seals are hunted on the ice and in 
summer and fall, from open boats. Geese and other waterfowl are hunted in late spring and during 
summer. In winter, trapping and the hunting of seals at breathing holes is common throughout the 
area. 


The southern end of Bathurst Inlet is used year round by Inuit based at the mouth of the Burnside 
River, as well as at Baillie Bay and Brown Sound. In winter, the area is trapped for Arctic fox, coloured 
fox are occasionally taken. Stray barren-ground caribou are hunted year round, but the largest hunt 
occurs during the spring migration, when meat is dried for summer use. A smaller caribou hunt 
occurs during the westward fall migration. In spring, the following species are usually taken, wolves, 
seals, geese, and occasionally moose. In summer, seals are hunted in open water and waterfowl are 
hunted along the shoreline. 


Land use is less regular in this area than in the Bathurst Inlet lowlands. Caribou are sometimes 
hunted in fall and winter, and trapping occurs in early winter. 


Hunting and trapping activities are concentrated along the major travel routes indicated by these 
arrows. 


Residents of Umingmaktok (Bay Chimo) or Buchan Bay often hunt, trap or fish in this inland area, 
despite the rugged terrian. Stray barren-ground caribou are hunted in fall, winter, and spring. 
Trapping for Arctic fox is common during the winter. Muskox, which are common in the Koignuk 
River basin, are occasionally hunted. 


13BI This area is less regularly-used than those areas closer to Bathurst Inlet. Nevertheless, Arctic fox 
are trapped here during the winter, barren-ground caribou are hunted in fall and winter, and muskox 
are hunted occasionally when encountered. 


14BI Several family groups which formerly lived year-round in the Hiukitak River area are now based at 
Bathurst Inlet (at the mouth of the Burnside River) or Umingmaktok (Bay Chimo). These people 
return to the Hiukitak River area regularly to hunt and trap. Barren-ground caribou are hunted in 
the fall and Arctic fox are trapped during the winter. Wolves, wolverine and muskox are also hunted 
occasionally. 


15CB ___ Residents of Cambridge Bay or inhabitants of the permanent camp at Perry River regularly use the 
Ellice River area. Trapping occurs during the winter and caribou hunting year-round. Muskox and 
wolves are also hunted in the area. 


16CB From time to time Inuit from Bathurst Inlet and Cambridge Bay use this area. Activity is concentrated 
& BI in the winter when Arctic fox are trapped, and wintering barren-ground caribou, wolves, and 
wolverines are hunted. The area was used more regularly prior to centralization. 


17BI This inland area is visited occasionally by Bathurst Inlet Inuit to hunt caribou in fall and winter or 
& CB to trap Arctic fox in winter. Wolves and wolverine are also taken. Cambridge Bay Inuit based at Perry 
River also visit this area. 


18CB Inuit based at Perry River or Cambridge Bay sometimes visit this inland area to hunt caribou in fall 
and winter, and trap Arctic fox in winter. 


19BI Bathurst Inlet Inuit, generally those based at the mouth of the Burnside River, sometimes travel to 
this area to hunt rutting barren-ground caribou in the fall and occasionally to trap Arctic fox in 
winter. This area was used more intensively in the past. 


20BI Along this corridor which extends from Bathurst Inlet south towards Beechey Lake. Inuit hunt 
caribou in fali and winter and sometimes trap Arctic fox. Muskox and wolves are also common. The 
area is not used as intensively as areas close to the shores of the inlet. 


21BI In most winters, Inuit hunt caribou or trap Arctic fox in the highlands southwest of Bathurst Inlet. 
Because this area is fairly rugged, it is used less regularly than the area immediately adjacent to the 
inlet. 


22CP Hunting activity in this area has been irregular in recent years. 
23CP This area is used occasionally for trapping Arctic fox or hunting barren-ground caribou. 


24CP The western end of this area is part of the travel corridor that extends between Coppermine and 

& BI Contwoyto Lake; the eastern end includes a trapline that stretches toward Kathawachaga Lake. 
Activities in the area include trapping Arctic fox in winter and hunting barren-ground caribou in 
spring and fall. The area around Kathawachaga Lake was used more heavily in the past. 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


Domestic fishing, which is an important source of protein, continues to be an inexpensive form of food 
production that requires only small amounts of capital and equipment. Fishing occurs year-round, but often 
it is intensified in late summer or early fall when fish are preserved for winter use by hunters, trappers and 
dog teams. Gillnetting is the primary means of harvesting the fish, which are usually dried or fozen for future 
use. Anadromous Arctic char are caught in rivers in the fall, and occasionally in the spring. Cod are taken from 
the sea in spring. Trout and whitefish are caught in lakes by net in the fall and by jigging in the spring. 

Several families from Umingmaktok (Bay Chimo) occasionally net fish in Baillie Bay. The main species caught 
is Arctic char. 


In the summer, several families from Coppermine fish mainly for Arctic char at the mouth of the Tree River. 
An estimated 900 kg of fish are taken annually. 


An annual quota of 13,608 kg of anadromous Arctic char has been established for the Ellice River. The river 
mouth is fished by the Cambridge Bay fishing co-operative and the quota is usually attained. 
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Wildlife (See map page 45) 


1 Caribou 
In early spring, barren-ground caribou of the Bathurst herd migrate eastward along the James, Hood and 
Burnside river valleys and cross Bathurst Inlet on the ice to calve in the region to the east of the inlet. In 
late summer, caribou move eastward along the same route. These animals are thought to winter to the 
east of Great Bear Lake. In some years, significant numbers of caribou fail to cross Bathurst Inlet and 
calve in the lowlands of the Banks Peninsula. 


2 Caribou 
In early spring, barren-ground caribou of the Bathurst herd migrate across the ice of Bathurst Inlet to 
calve in the region to the east of the inlet. In late summer, these caribou migrate southwesterly across the 
southern end of the inlet in a movement that takes them to wintering areas within the tree line. 

3 Caribou 


This large area, extending from Bathurst Inlet to east of the Ellice River is the calving ground for the 
Bathurst herd of barren-ground caribou. Although only certain sections of the calving area may be used 
in any one year and parts of the herd may move beyond the boundary indicated, the whole area must be 
considered critical to the survival of the herd. 


4 Raptors 
Peregrine falcons and gyrfalcons nest in the numerous steep cliffs in the Baturst Inlet area. No boundary 
is associated with these symbols. - 

5 Grizzly Bears and Muskox 
This wildlife zone, which extends to the west, is characterized by flat lowlands with many steep scarps. 
Grizzly bear and muskox are common in this zone. 


6 Seals 


In Bathurst Inlet, ringed seals are abundant in 
late winter, associated with numerous ice pres- 


sure ridges. There is no boundary associated Setting a Jox (rap — PHOTO:RICK RIEWE 
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the islands of Coronation Gulf, is rough and 
rocky. Some geese, ducks, and ringed seals can 
be found throughout the gulf. 


8 Grizzly Bears and Wolves 


This wildlife zone, encompassing the Ellice 
River valley, contains a number of sand pla- 
teaus. In summer, grizzly bears are found 
throughout the valley, as are numerous ground 
squirrels. Wolves commonly den along the river 
bank, and Canada geese molt along the river in 
mid-summer. 


9 Grizzly Bears and Wolves 


These wildlife zones encompass the Hood and 
Burnside River valleys with their many sand 
plateaus. Grizzly bears are found throughout 
these valleys in summer as are numerous 
ground squirrels. Many wolves den along the 
river banks. 


10 Waterfowl 


This wildlife area consist of the Queen Maud } 
Gulf Bird Sanctuary. The area ia a major nest- 9 ’ 


ing ground for Ross’ geese and snow geese. a 
Nesting colonies are found throughout the Lae 
sanctuary on islands in the numerous shallow j ¥ ‘ 
lakes. 


BELCHER ISLANDS 


Inuit Land Use See 


1S Foxes, seals and beluga whales are no longer hunted around the Sleeper Islands as they were in the 
past, but walrus are still heavily hunted in the area, especially around the southern and northern 
ends of these islands. 


2S Geese and ducks are hunted and their eggs are harvested on the King George Islands. Walrus are 
also hunted amongst the islands but seals are not hunted as intensively in the area as in the past. 


3S Before the establishment of a single permanent settlement on the Belcher Islands, seal hunting was 
more evenly distributed throughout the islands. The most important hunting areas are northward 
which expand to Radar, Laddie, Johnson, Wiegand and Bakers Dozen islands with heaviest hunting 
north and west of Wiegand Island. Around Kipalu Inlet and Mukpallo Peninsula, beluga are still 
heavily hunted. Two large hunting areas not formerly used for whale hunts lie between Kugong and 
Split islands. Polar bears have been hunted more consistently over a much larger area than before. 
The heaviest hunting for polar bears occurs northwest and southwest of Sanikiluaq. Polar bears are 
also hunted in a large area centered on Split Island and to the east. Kugong Island is heavily hunted 
especially along its western coast, as well as Coats Bay and Churchill Sound. A third important bear 
hunting area, off the south coast of Flaherty Island, extends about 40 miles into Hudson Bay from 
South Camp. 


Fox trapping has become concentrated in a few areas, although almost all of the Belcher Islands 
continue to be used. Intensive fox trapping activity occurs on Split, Laddie, Johnson, Kugong and 
Moore islands, Howard Peninsula, northern Flaherty Island and Tukarak Island. Some areas on 
Flaherty Island and Mukpallo Peninsula are no longer used. 


Duck hunting has become more localized and is confined to six major areas; the coasts of small 
islands around Split, Laddie and Johnson islands, from southern Johnson Island into Churchill 
Sound and south of Moore Island, Eskimo Harbour, Bakers Dozen Islands, south end of Tukarak 
Island, and many small islands at the southwestern extremity of Flaherty Island. The areas around 
Tukarak Island and southwestern Flaherty Island remain popular for duck hunting. 


4S Occasionally hunters from Sanikiluaq hunt among the Nastapoka Islands for beluga whales, seals, 
and ducks and fish for Arctic char. The mouths of the Nastapoka River and Longland River are also 
used for hunting for beluga and seal and fishing for char. 


Wildlife (See map page 47) 


1 Waterfowl 


Canada geese commonly nest on the Belcher Islands, an estimated 1,200 birds make up a breeding 
population on Kugong Island. Lesser snow geese are abundant spring and fall migrants. Oldsquaw nest 
commonly on the islands, an estimated 500 birds nest on Kugong Island. An estimated 35,000 common 
eider winter among the islands; glaucous gulls, herring gulls, Arctic tern and loons also nest on the islands. 


2 Raptors 
Peregrine falcons have been observed on the Belchers and are known to breed here. 


3 Arctic Foxes 
Arctic foxes commonly den in these areas. 


4 Caribou 


In March 1978, 10 male and 50 female reindeer were transplanted from the Reindeer Reserve near 
Tuktoyaktuk to the Belcher Islands in Hudson Bay. The transplant was undertaken to replace native 
caribou which disappeared from the islands in the 1870's. It was hoped that the transplanted reindeer 
would become sufficiently established to provide the Inuit of Sanikiluaq with a sustainable harvest 
sometime in the future. The total cost of the transplant was $66,000.00. Observations of the herd 
remained inconclusive until March 1982 when an aerial survey produced an actual count of 222 reindeer. 
The herd is being managed with the community of Sanikiluaq, which had not permitted any hunting prior 
to 1983. The hunters mention that the reindeer occupy Walton Island during summer to escape the heat 
and insects. 


5 Seals 
The Belcher Islands and Nastapoka Islands support excellent populations of sea-mammals. Ringed seal 
populations have been estimated at 50,000 and bearded seals at 13,000. 

6 Seals 
A resident population of Harbor seals occurs in Kasegalik Lake, which is some 65 km long and drains 
into Robertson Bay. 

7 Walruses 
Good populations of walrus occur around the Belcher Islands and Bakers Dozen Islands. Frequent walrus 
haulouts occur on Bakers Dozen Islands. 

8 Belugas 


There is a small but regular influx of beluga whales into this area during the summer. 

9 Polar Bears 
Kugong Island and the northern Belcher Islands provide summer sanctuary for polar bears. Populations 
are variable but number in the tens for each island group. 

10 Polar Bears 


Hunters have stated that polar bear winter range covers the open area between Johnson Island and Bakers 
Dozen islands. 
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BERNIER BAY 


Inuit Land Use (See map page 48) 


1AB Hunters from Arctic Bay use Admiralty Inlet, Berlinguet Inlet and Bell Bay for year-round seal 
hunting. They also hunt narwhals as far south as Easter Sound and along the western shore of 
Admiralty Inlet. This narwhal hunting occurs after breakup and lasts throughout the summer and 
fall until just before freeze-up. Polar bears are hunted in Admiralty Inlet and Berlinguet Inlet by 
Inuit from Arctic Bay. Caribou are hunted around the shores of southern Admiralty Inlet and 
Berlinguet Inlet. Nesting snow geese are taken in the wetlands of southern Admiralty Inlet and the 
Steensby Peninsula. 


2AB This area is used by hunters from Arctic Bay for caribou hunting. Trapping for Arctic fox occurs 
along the shores of Berlinguet Inlet. 
Inuit from Arctic Bay hunt geese and ducks in the coastal areas along Admiralty Inlet and Berlinguet 
Inlet in the spring, summer and fall. 


3AB Inuit from both Arctic Bay and Igloolik hunt polar bears and seals in Bernier Bay. Arctic Bay 


& IG residents hunt geese and ducks in Bernier Bay in spring, summer and fall. 
4AB This large area is used by hunters from Arctic Bay and Igloolik for hunting caribou and wolves and 
&IG for char fishing. The Murray Maxwell Bay-Neergaard Lake area is a favoured wolf-hunting area for 


Arctic Bay hunters. Saputing Lake is a major fishing area for Arctic Bay residents who use chartered 
aircraft to reach this lake. These hunters also take many of their caribou near the Saputing River 
and the Nyeboe Fiord area. Inuit from Igloolik and Hall Beach hunt caribou in the area surrounding 
Gifford Fiord and Murray Maxwell Bay. The travel route from Gifford Fiord to Admiralty Inlet is used 
by the residents of Igoolik and Arctic Bay while travelling from one community to the other. Some 
hunters use the more westerly route which passes through Autridge Bay, the Gulf of Boothia and 
Saputing Lake. The travel route from Murray Maxwell Bay to Gifford River was used in the past by 
Igloolik hunters walking inland to hunt caribou. Igloolik residents fish char in Asta and Kukaluk 
lakes and Ikuma Bay. 


5AB, IG Seals are hunted year round in these waters. 


& HB 
Inuit from Arctic Bay concentrate their hunting activities in the Gulf of Boothia. Inuit from Igloolik 
and Hall Beach hunt in the Gulf of Boothia and Autridge Bay and also trap Arctic fox along these 
shores. Narwhals and some belugas are hunted by the Inuit of Igloolik in Autridge Bay. The whalers 
enter the bay in summer and leave in the fall. 
The coast around Cape Appel and the ice-covered Gulf of Boothia are favored areas for polar bear 
hunting by Inuit from Igloolik and Hall Beach in late fall and early spring. 
6PI Hunters from Pond Inlet and Arctic Bay use the areas around Quartz and Erichsen Lake for caribou 
& AB hunting. Arctic Bay hunters pursue wolves in this area as well. 
7IG Ringed and bearded seals are hunted in these waters year-round by the Inuit from Igloolik and Hall 
& HB Beach. Trapping occurs along the shorelines of Murray Maxwell Bay and Sikosak Bay. 
8AB This large area is used year-round to hunt caribou and wolves. Inuit from Pond Inlet hunt most 
& PI intensively in the Phillips Creek area. Arctic Bay hunters use the area to the west and south of Milne 


Inlet and occasionally hunt in the central area when caribou are not readily found along southern 
Admiralty Inlet or the Steensby Peninsula. 


Trapping occurs along the shores of Milne Inlet and Inuktorfik Lake in the southeast. 

Milne Inlet is used by Inuit from Pond Inlet for seal and whale hunting. Seals are hunted year round 
and whales are taken in summer. 

Inuit from Pond Inlet hunt waterfowl southeast of Milne Inlet while Inuit from Arctic Bay hunt 
waterfowl in the area between Magda River and Mount Venus. 


9AB Caribou and wolves are hunted in this area by Arctic Bay and Pond Inlet hunters. Arctic Bay 
& PI residents pursue wolves and caribou in the Fall River area. 


10PI This is the main skidoo route between Pond Inlet and Igloolik. 
& IG 


11AB This is a major skidoo travel route used by hunters from Arctic Bay to reach wolf-hunting grounds 
in the Quartz Lake-Erichsen Lake area. 
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Notes on Domestic Fisheries 


Residents of Arctic Bay combine Arctic char fishing with autumn caribou hunting. The domestic char catch 
by Arctic Bay residents during the 1978-79 season was 1,820 kg round weight (rnd). 

Residents of Pond Inlet net char in Milne Inlet during late August and September. In 1979 the total domestic 
catch of char was 2,140 kg rnd. 

Many of the coastal rivers and streams around Berlinguet Inlet, Bell Bay, and Easter Sound are fished by 
Inuit from Arctic Bay. While certain rivers are most frequently fished, there is also some coastal fishing in 
Bernier Bay. Fishing is usually conducted in fall and winter when it is possible to travel down Admiralty Inlet 
by boat or across the land by snowmobile. 

A commercial test quota of 1,800 kg round weight (rnd) of Arctic char was assigned to the Magda River after 
a test fishery was conducted there in 1979. Inuit of Arctic Bay requested the quota as this is traditionally a 
good fishing site. 

A commercial test quota for 680 kg rnd of Arctic char was assigned to this lake (71°12'N,87°22'W) in 1979 
and 300 kg were caught in June of that year by people from Arctic Bay. 


Wildlife (See map page 49) 


1 Polar Bears 
The northern tip of Steensby Peninsula provides suitable maternity denning habitat for female polar bears 
in fall and winter. 

2 Waterfowl 


These large areas are generally well-vegetated lowlands that provide important habitat for birds, particu- 
larly waterfowl. Numerous greater snow geese nest and molt in the area. Snowy owls are particularly 
abundant but the abundance and nesting activity of the species is likely regulated by the availability of 
cyclic prey species, primarily the lemming. Other birds which likely nest in substantial numbers within 
the area are red-throated loons, brants, oldsquaws, king eiders, common eiders and several species of 
shorebirds. The eiders and brants are generally found along the coast. 


3 Caribou 
The barren-ground caribou of northern Baffin Island are probably thought to be non-migratory although 
they may make local seasonal shifts in their ranges. The entire caribou population of northern Baffin 
Island is thought to be small and may number at most a few thousand. Caribou occur regularly in all 
but the interior regions of the Brodeur Peninsula. Some caribou calving has been documented in the hilly 
terrain immediately northeast of Phillips Creek. 

4 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are common in Bernier Bay in spring and summer because persistence of ice in the bay in 
summer allows bears to prolong their hunting of seals. Milne Inlet is also a summer locale for polar bears. 

5 Raptors 


The numerous cliff faces in these areas provide optimal nesting habitat for raptors although little is 
presently known about the raptor populations within this region. All nesting areas of the rare and 
endangered peregrine falcon are considered critical. 

6 Polar Bears 
These areas which include Crown Prince Frederik Island and part of the Baffin Island coast, extend inland 
for approximately 20 km and provide suitable polar bear denning habitat in fall and winter. 

7 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are present in the Agu Bay area between autumn and spring, when they hunt seals on the ice 
prior to break-up in summer. Bears concentrate around Crown Prince Frederik Island in early spring and 
on the ice around Kimakto Peninsula in fall. 

8 Seabirds 


Numerous gulls and Arctic terns use these islands for nesting. 


9 Seals 


Numerous ringed and bearded seals are found in the Jungersen Bay area. Lesser numbers of these seals 
appear in southern Admiralty Inlet and in Bernier Bay. 


10 Seals 
Ringed seals are found throughout Agu Bay, Autridge Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. They are the main 
prey of polar bears. The less common bearded seals are encountered in relatively shallow waters 
throughout this area. 

11 Seals 
Ringed seals are common in Murray Maxwell Bay and they occur frequently in the Sikosak Bay area. Both 
Murray Maxwell Bay and the west coast of Siorarsuk Peninsula provide stable fast ice for pupping. Bearded 
seals are also encountered in the bay. 

12 Narwhals and Seals 
Thousands of narwhals concentrate in Milne Inlet in July and August. Calving may occur here. The area 
also appears to be important as a post-calving and feeding ground with Arctic cod being the primary food 
source. Ringed seals are found year-round in Milne Inlet. 

13 Narwhals 
Moderate numbers of narwhals may be found near Agu Bay in late summer. They are also reported to 
occur in Autridge Bay. 

14 Walruses 
In summer, walruses have been seen along the coast of Crown Prince Frederik Island. 

15 Belugas and Walruses 
Beluga whales and walruses occasionally move into Murray Maxwell Bay in summer. 

16 Wolves 
Wolves are reported from these areas. 
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BOOTHIA PENINSULA 


I nuit Land Use (See map page 50) 


1SB In the past, Wrottesley Inlet was intensively used for hunting ringed and bearded seals, beluga whales 
and narwhals, waterfowl and caribou were hunted on the adjacent mainland. 


21G Inuit from Igloolik and Hall Beach hunt seal in Bernier Bay and the Gulf of Boothia throughout the 
& HB year. Polar Bears are also hunted along the southwest coast of Brodeur Peninsula and the coastal 
area around Van Koernig Point. 


3AB Inuit from Arctic Bay hunt caribou along the western shores of the Brodeur Peninsula. 
4AB The small area east of Thiboult Bay is used for duck hunting by Inuit from Arctic Bay. 
5AB Inuit from Arctic Bay occasionally hunt caribou in this area. 


6AB In the past Inuit from Arctic Bay and Pond Inlet hunted caribou in this area south of Bernier Bay. 
& PI However, little use is currently made of the area. 


7SB Several Spence Bay hunters occasionally travel to Pasley Bay by boat to hunt caribou. 


8SB Many Inuit from Spence Bay hunt caribou each winter in the area between Spence Bay and the 
Chartrand Lake vicinity. 


9SB In the past, ringed and bearded seals were hunted extensively in Thom Bay. 


10 No hunting or trapping activity has been reported in these areas in recent years. 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


The residents of Arctic Bay fish along the northern shore of Bernier Bay during fall. 

Domestic fishing for anadromous Arctic char is conducted in Bernier Bay and inland from Thiboult Bay 
during late summer when the area is accessible to residents of Arctic Bay. 

There is a commercial quota for 3,000 kg round weight of land locked Arctic char in Lord Lindsay Lake. It 
is fished primarily by residents of Spence Bay. 

A commercial quota for 4,500 kg (md) of sea-run char has been assigned to this bay (70°40’N,92°40°W). 

Upon the request of Inuit from Arctic Bay, a test fishery was conducted on this lake (71°21’N,88°20’W), in 
1979 it was subsequently assigned a commercial quota for 540 kg rnd of Arctic char. 


Wildlife (See map page 51) 
1 Waterfowl 


The area of raised beaches and scattered ponds and lakes lying along the east coast of Boothia Peninsula, 
south of Menchikoff Bay is important for birds, particularly waterfowl and shorebirds. The area is used 
for nesting and molting by snow geese, eiders and oldsquaws. The shorelines and tidal flats within this 
area may be important for the staging of large numbers of shorebirds in the fall. The Brentford Bay lowlands 
are an important nesting area for waterfowl, and loons. 


The smaller area south of Sanagak Lake, is also important for waterfowl and shorebirds. Canada geese 
nest and molt in this area and king eiders and oldsquaws molt in the area. 


2 Waterfowl 


The well vegetated lowlands interspersed throughout this area which extends onto the adjacent map sheets 
to the north, east and south, provide important habitat for birds, particularly waterfowl. Numerous greater 
snow geese nest and molt here, and the lowlands near Bernier Bay are considered to be a major nesting 
and staging ground. Snowy owls are particularly abundant but abundance and nesting activity of this 
species is likely regulated by the availability of cyclic prey species, primarily the lemming. Other major 


bird species which likely nest in the area are red-throated loons, brants, oldsquaws, king eiders, common 
eiders, and several species of shorebirds. 


3 Waterfowl 


The coastal lowlands interspersed throughout this large area which extends onto the adjacent map sheets 
to the north and east may provide important habitat for birds, particularly waterfowl. The lowlands, 
surrounding Bernier Bay are considered to be a major nesting and staging ground for the greater snow 
goose. Snowy owls may be particularly abundant but the abundance and nesting activity of this species 
is likely regulated by the availability of cyclic prey species, primarily the lemming. Other major bird species 
which likely nest in the area are red-throated loons, brants, oldsquaws, king eiders, common eiders, and 
several species of shorebirds. 


4 Waterfowl, Foxes and Wolves 


The well vegetated Wrottesley River valley contains numerous lakes and ponds, and comprises the largest 
area of important habitat for birds on Boothia Peninsula. The area supports a high species diversity which 
includes snow geese, Canada geese, whistling swans, king eiders, oldsquaws, snowy owls, Arctic terns, 
two species of gulls, jaegers, three species of loons, and several species of shorebirds. Many of these species 
nest in relatively high densities in this area. Wolves and foxes are thought to den in this area. 


5 Seabird 


These areas are used for nesting by small colonies of gulls. 


6 Seabirds and Waterfowl 


This area supports several nesting colonies of glaucous and Thayer gulls totalling almost 600 breeding 
pairs. The area is also a major fall staging area for gulls. 


7 Seabirds 
The steep, coastal cliffs in these small areas, are used by nesting gull colonies. 


8 Seabirds and Waterfowl 


Bellot Strait is an important feeding site for a variety of seabirds and waterfowl between May and October. 
The area is used during spring by eiders for staging. The numerous cliffs along the strait are used for 
breeding by Thayer's gulls. 


9 Raptors 


The numerous cliffs faces along the Wrottesley River valley and throughout much of the northern part of 
Boothia Peninsula provide optimal nesting habitat for raptors, primarily rough legged hawks and peregrine 
falcons. Although little is presently known about the raptor populations within this region, all nesting 
areas used by peregrines, a rare and endagered species, are considered critical to their survival. There 
is no boundary associated with this symbol. 


10 Foxes 


The east side of Boothia Peninsula, extending inland for approximately 30 km is an important area for 
Arctic fox. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 


11 Caribou 


The barren-ground caribou of northern Baffin Island are generally though to be non-migratory although 
they may make local seasonal shifts in their ranges. The entire caribou population of northern Baffin 
Island is thought to be small and may number at most a few thousand. Only small numbers of caribou 
are likely to be found within this map area. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 


12 Caribou 


The northern half of Boothia Peninsula povides important year round range for between 1,000 and 2,000 
barren-ground caribou. Within this map area, winter ranges are confined mainly to the eastern half of the 
peninsula, and summer ranges to the western half. Calving is thought to take place mainly in the south 
central portion of this map area, while the southwestern portion may be important for post calving. 
Southern Somerset Island provides important range for Peary caribou. There is no boundary associated 
with this symbol. 


13 Caribou 


Movements of caribou across the sea ice between Prince of Wales Island and Boothia Peninsula have been 
well documented. These movements may occur on a semi-regular basis and involve the movement of some 
post calving barren-ground caribou to summer ranges on Prince of Wales Island and back to winter ranges 
on Boothia Peninsula. Some movement back and forth across Bellott Strait occurs between Peary caribou 
of Somerset Island and barren-ground caribou of Boothia Peninsula. These interisland movements of 
caribou are thought not to have resulted in interbreeding between these two races of caribou. 
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14 Polar Bears 
Brentford Bay is considered to be a critical summer feeding area for polar bears. Numerous bears 
concentrate here each summer to hunt seals on the ice. The area may be of particular importance to 
pregnant females, family groups, and young bears. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 
15 Polar Bears 


The ice edge on the west side of the Gulf of Boothia is a polar bear spring concentration area. During this 
time, bears hunt seals intensively and breed on the ice. This region is also used for winter range. There 
is no boundary associated with this symbol. 

16 Polar Bears 
The area south of Bellot Strait and along the east coast of Boothia Peninsula, provides summer retreat 
for polar bears when the coastal ice has disappeared. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 

17 Polar Bears 
The area along the west coast of Boothia Peninsula, especially near Wrottesley Inlet, provides suitable 
habitat for polar bear denning in fall and winter. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 

18 Polar Bears 
The areas around Thom Bay, extending inland for approximately 25km and north of Pasley Bay, west of 
the Wrottesley River provides suitable maternity denning habitat for polar bears in fall and winter. There 
is no boundary associated with this symbol. 

19 Polar Bears ; 
The northeast coast of Boothia Peninsula, especially north of Abernethy Bay is an important summer area 
for polar bears. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 

20 Polar Bears 
The west coast of Baffin Island, extending inland for approximately 30km, provides suitable denning 
habitat for polar bears in fall and winter, the area on Boothia Peninsula extends to the west and also 
provides habitat for polar bear maternity denning in fall and winter. There is no boundary asociated with 
this symbol. 

21 Polar Bears 
In fall, polar bears concentrate on the ice around Kimakto Peninsula. There is no boundary associated 
with this symbol. 

22 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are found in Bernier Bay in spring and summer. The presence of ice in the bay well into 
summer allows bears to continue hunting seals. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 

23 Polar Bears 
The west coast of Brodeur Peninsula, extending inland for approximately 30 km provides suitable habitat 
for polar bear maternity denning in fall and winter. Bears probably use this area in summer as well, 
retreating to land as coastal ice disappears. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 

24 Seals 
Ringed and bearded seals occur throughout the marine portion of this map area, particularly in coastal 
areas. 

25 Seals 
In late spring, high densities of ringed seals are found in the fast ice in Brentford Bay, near the western 
entrance to Bellot Strait and along the coast of Gibson Island. 

26 Seals 
Concentrations of ringed seals occur along the fast ice off the east coast of Boothia Peninsula in June and 
early July. 

27 Narwhals, Belugas and Seals 
In summer, hundreds of narwhals, belugas, and harp seals are found in the southern part of Peel Sound 
and Franklin Strait. This large area extends to the west of this map area. 

28 Walrus, Seals, Narwhals and Belugas 
Several species of marine mammals occur in Thom Bay during summer. Small numbers of walruses, 
bearded and ringed seals are seen regularly, while narwhals and beluga whales are seen occasionally. 

29 Narwhals, Belugas and Seals 


Some narwhals, belugas, harp seals and bearded seals are found in Bellot Strait during summer. Although 
ringed seals occur throughout, they are most frequent in the west end of the strait. 


30 Narwhals and Belugas 
Concentrations of belugas and narwhals occur in Brentford Bay in August. 


31 Belugas 
Beluga whales are found in Babbage Bay during August. 


32 Belugas 


In summer, beluga whales congregate at Cape Kater, particularly near the estuary of the Kater River. The 
area may be a summer feeding ground. 


Woman and beluga muktuk — 
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BYAM CHANNEL 


Inuit Land Use (See map page 52) 


1R 


The Melville Island area has an annual quota of 12 polar bears which is shared between the Resolute 
and Holman Hunters and Trappers Associations (HTA’s). Every second year each HTA takes the full 
quota. Several Resolute hunters use Byam Martin and Byam Channels as well as the southeast coast 
of Melville Island to hunt bears. 


2H Every second year, hunters from Holman use the Southwest coast of Melville Island to hunt polar 
bears. 
3 No hunting or trapping activity has been reported in recent years. 
e e 
Wildlife (See map page 53) 


1 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


The southern and eastern coasts of Melville Island contain some important habitats for birds. Within this 
area, scattered well-vegetated lowland meadows and associated small, shallow tundra ponds, provide good 
breeding habitat. Some lakes within this area, particularly in the vicinity of Bridport Inlet, Skene Bay 
and Beverley Inlet are used during summer by molting and brood-rearing brant. Species that nest in the 
area include king eiders, oldsquaws, snow geese, red-throated loons, Arctic terns and a variety of 
shorebirds. During spring, coastal areas within open water are important for waterfowl who remain there 
until the snow cover melts. These ice free coastal areas are also important for birds during summer and 
may be used by foraging, brood-rearing or molting birds such as red-throated loons, glaucous gulls, Arctic 
terns, eiders oldsquaws and brant. 


The western side of Sabine Peninsula contains the most important habitat for birds on Melville Island. 
The area has a relatively high species diversity and density of birds in comparison to other areas of the 
High Arctic. Coastal areas are used by waterfowl for staging during spring and molting during summer. 
This entire area is particularly important for brant, which are locally the most numerous of the waterfowl 
species. It is estimated that up to 1,000 brant use this area for molting. Although some nesting activity 
by brant is thought to take place in the lowlands within this area, the success rate is normally low. During 
non-breeding years most brant remain in flocks all summer and may be highly concentrated. Other 
common waterfowl species in the area are king eiders and oldsquaws. 


The west side of Hecla and Griper Bay, from McCormick Inlet south, is thought to contain some important 
habitats for birds, particularly waterfowl. Significant numbers of brant, mostly molting birds, have been 
observed on occasion along the coast in this area. Other species that may be found in the area include 
king eiders, oldsquaws, red-throated loons and a variety of shorebirds. 


2 Seabirds 


A colony of approximately 70 pairs of Arctic terns have been reported nesting on the west end of Dealy 
Island. 


3 Muskox 


Most of the probable 3,000-4,000 muskox that inhabit Melville Island can be found on well vegetated 
lowland areas. Eighty to ninety per cent of the population occupy ranges on western Melville Island, 
including Dundas Peninsula. Muskox numbers on Melville Island appear to have made some recovery 
from the low that was reached in the spring of 1974. Severe conditions during the winter of 1973-74 
resulted in the starvation deaths of many muskox on this and many of the other western Queen Elizabeth 
islands. 


Muskox show a preference for well vegetated grazing areas which are often near or along the coast or in 
lowland areas below 150 m in elevation. The lowland meadows provide range for many muskox throughout 
much of the year. Exposed vegetation on windswept slopes and ridges are used in late winter while 
southfacing slopes with early snowmelt patches may be used in early spring. These slopes and ridges are 
probably critical during those winters and springs when unusual snow conditions make foraging in the 
lowlands extremely difficult. Muskox are reported to commonly move inland during summer; however, 
these movements are usually restricted to along the banks of drainages. 


4 Muskox and Caribou 


A small number of muskox can usually be found year-round on Byam Martin Island. These animals have 
shown a marked preference for sites at low elevations with a stronger affinity for coastal areas in winter 
than in summer. Due to the relatively recent drastic declines in the overall Peary caribou population of 
the western Queen Elizabeth Islands, it is likely that few caribou presently make much use of Byam Martin 
Island. Observations from the past indicate that the island was used primarily as a summering range for 
small numbers of caribou although a few animals likely remained year-round on the island. It is thought 
that the close proximity of Byam Martin Island to both Bathurst and Melville islands likely facilitated 
regular seasonal movements of caribou and frequent interchange of muskox between these islands. 


5 Caribou 


At present, Melville Island is probably used by less than 500 Peary caribou. The caribou population on 
Melville Island was 13,000 in 1961, and since then there have been drastic declines in the population on 
this island as well as on the western Queen Elizabeth Islands. Severe winter conditions in 1973-74 
resulted in the starvation deaths of most of the caribou that were present on these islands. The overall 
decline in the caribou populations on these islands is due to the combined effects of low birth rates, poor 
recruitment and high mortality. There is now growing concern that the Peary caribou population of the 
western Queen Elizabeth Islands is near extinction. 


The numbers of caribou on Melville Island may fluctuate throughout the year, with the greatest number 
of caribou occurring on the island during the summer. Melville Island, Prince Patrick Island and Eglinton 
Island form an inter-island complex that is used seasonally by a migrating population of Peary caribou. 
These migratory caribou may comprise a significant portion of the overall caribou population inhabiting 
these islands. Eastern Melville Island and Dundas Peninsula are the more imporant areas for caribou 
throughout the year and have been referred to as the “heartland” for Peary caribou on the western Queen 
Elizabeth Islands. Dundas Peninsula and southeastern Melville Island appear to be particularly imporant 
for caribou during late winter, spring and summer. 


The highest densities of caribou usually tend to occur in areas of abundant to moderate vegetative cover. 
In winter, which is generally the critical season for Peary caribou because of relatively poor quality and 
low availability of forage, caribou are usually associated with incompletely vegetated upland relief habitats. 
These habitats consist of vegetation, paritcularly, willow and lichen, which is exposed on windswept areas. 
In spring caribou prefer snowmelt patches which first occur in areas of relief along the coast. In late 
spring and summer many caribou will move onto the lush sedge meadows and lowlands associated with 
the coastal areas and river valleys. With advancing thaw and the greening of vegetation on the higher 
interior plateaus, caribou gradually move inland by mid-summer. 


6 Wolves 


A wolf den, recently active, has been observed in this area. 


7 Seals 


In summer, ringed seals occur in very low numbers in Weatherall Bay and in medium numbers along 
most of the eastern and southern coasts of Melville Island. A fair number of ringed seals are found 
year-round along the western coast of Byam Martin Islands. The pressure ridge extending across Byam 
Martin Channel provides a good breeding area for ringed seals. They also occur year-round in low numbers 
along the southeastern coast of Dundas Peninsula, particularly on the first year ice. Bearded seals are 
quite numerous in summer along tidal cracks in the fast ice along southern Melville Island, especially 
between Burnett Point and Skene Bay. They occur sporadically along the coast of Winter Harbour and 
have been found along the northern and southern coasts of Byam Martin Island. Ringed and bearded 
seals are found on the ice in Bridport Inlet during summer. 


8 Seals 


During winter, ringed seals aggregate on pressure ridges extending along the coast between Bridport Inlet 
and Skene Bay. Although the whole area has a low overall number of ringed seal birth lairs, the density 
of birth lairs along these pressure ridges is quite high. In summer, bearded seals haul-out onto the ice 
and in the leads along the shore and across the mouth of Bridport Inlet. 


9 Seals and Polar Bears 


Although few systematic surveys on marine mammals have been done in Liddon Gulf, it is thought that 
ringed and bearded seals as well as polar bears occur in low numbers throughout this area, especially in 
bays and along shorelines where first year ice is found. 


10 Seals 


Hecla and Griper Bay has not been recently surveyed; however, early explorers reported the occurrence 
of ringed seals here during summer. 
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11 Bowheads 
In the past a bowhead whale was sighted in September off Hearne Point. It is possible that it came from 
the western Arctic bowhead stock. It is not currently known whether bowheads still extend their summer 
range westward as far as Hearne Point during years of extensive open water in Viscount Melville Sound. 


12 Polar Bears 
A few polar bears were seen year-round along the coastline in Winter Harbour by early explorers. Females 
with cubs were sighted in early May off Hearne Point during that same period. No recent surveys have 
yet indicated the locations of maternity dens in this area. 


13 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are found in low numbers on the ice during summer along the eastern coast of Melville Island 
and between King Point and Skene Bay on southern Melville Island. 


14 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are known to have maternity dens along northern Melville Island, in particular, along the 
eastern coast of Sabine Peninsula, and on Byam Martin Island. These areas are considered as potentially 
important for maternity denning. Polar bears have been sighted here during summer. Maternity denning 
is suspected to occur along eastern Melville Island but this has not yet been proven. 


15 Polar Bears 
The pressure ridge area adjacent to Bridport Inlet is an important feeding ground for polar bears during 
winter, considering the relatively low production of ringed seals in the Viscount Melville Sound area. 
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CAMBRIDGE BAY 


Inuit Land Use (See map page 54) 


1CB This large interior area of Victoria Island is used every winter for Arctic fox trapping and caribou 
hunting. Although the number of hunters and trappers varies from year to year, there are usually 
several active each winter. Similarly, the locations and lengths of traplines in the area change from 
year to year. The activity in the area is usually based from adjacent areas closer to Cambridge Bay. 


2CB The whole of this southeastern corner of Victoria Island receives extensive use by Cambridge Bay 
residents. This large area extending from Surrey Lake and Byron Bay vicinity in the west to Albert 
Edward Bay in the east includes several sub-areas for which there are additional notes. Perhaps 
the most extensive activity in the area is trapping for Arctic fox. Traplines in this area, or those which 
extend to the north yield approximately 1000 fox annually, according to an NWT Wildlife Service 
estimate. The HTA estimates that as many as 200 caribou may be harvested annually in the Ferguson 
Lake area. A further 50 to 100 caribou may be hunted to the west of Wellington Bay. The rest of 
this southeast corner of the island may yield as many as 150 caribou annually. Although special 
trips to hunt caribou do occur, much of the hunting in the area occurs in conjunction with trapping. 
Trappers also hunt muskox and a quota of 14 animals is allowed. Caribou and muskox are hunted 
at other times of the year as well. Activity is also high in the area in spring and summer when ducks, 
geese and swans are hunted. No harvest numbers are available, but most Cambridge Bay hunters 
welcome this annual change of diet and presumably take at least several birds each. Domestic fishing 
for Arctic char also occurs in the numerous small lakes from spring through fall. The Cambridge 
Bay HTA reports that many of the lakes in the area have commercial quotas for char, lake trout and 
whitefish. 


3CB Virtually all hunters, trappers and fishermen from Cambridge Bay use this area. The information 
that pertains to Arctic fox trapping and caribou, muskox and waterfowl hunting detailed in note 2CB 
applies to this area. In addition, large numbers of Arctic char are netted in Ferguson Lake each fall 
by more than a half-dozen families. 


The Cambridge Bay HTA reports that Ferguson Lake has a commercial Arctic char quota of 11,800 


4CB This important area is used by over half of the Cambridge Bay seal and waterfowl hunters every year 
in late spring and summer. Sea ducks are hunted using motor boats along the coast and throughout 
this portion of Dease Strait usually in conjunction with seal hunting. Although no estimates of the 
annual harvest are available, a hunter may take several dozen ducks during a summer's hunting. 
This area of Dease Strait is also used for hunting seals with rifles from motor boats in summer. 
Ringed seals and occasionally bearded seals are taken. The Cambridge Bay HTA estimates that more 
than 400 seals are taken annually throughout this large area. A year-round camp is located at 
Anderson Bay. 


5CB Arctic char are netted in this river system each fall by several Cambridge Bay families. The Cambridge 
Bay HTA reports that a commercial Arctic char quota of 6800 kg is in effect for this river. This area 
also is part of a large hunting and trapping area used every year by numerous Cambridge Bay 
residents. 


6CB This area is notable for the extensive domestic fishing activity which occurs on this chain of lakes 
each fall. The bulk of the fish caught are lake trout and whitefish and much of the catch is transported 
back to Cambridge Bay by snowmobile and sled. A summer sport-fishing camp is also located in 
the area. The Cambridge Bay HTA reports that commercial fish quotas of 4500 kg exists for Surrey 
Lake and 6900 kg total for the several adjoining lakes. A similar quota of 6800 kg for Arctic char is 
in effect for the river that drains Surrey Lake into Wellington Bay. This area is part of a large hunting 
and trapping area used every year by numerous Cambridge Bay residents. 


7CB,CP Hunting, trapping and fishing activities are concentrated along the major travel routes indicated by 
& BI these arrows. These are preferred routes for travel between Cambridge Bay and Coppermine and 
between Bathurst Inlet and the Perry River areas. 


8CB The Kent Peninsula and adjacent waters are considered to be one of the best harvesting areas 
available to residents of Cambridge Bay. The peninsula itself has an abundant population of Arctic 
fox and trapping activity is constant during the winter months. Barren-ground caribou are hunted 
when they are encountered, usually in spring and fall. Seal are hunted in the coastal waters by boat 
in spring and summer. Winter hunting of seal at breathing holes is not common at present. In 
summer, numerous ducks, geese, Arctic hares and ground squirrels provide food for those families 
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who establish temporary camps. The narrow isthumus of the peninsula, the area around Itibiak 
Lake, is a favourite site for the establishment of seasonal camps. 


The south shore of Queen Maud Gulf is generally considered to be an especially productive area. 
This area, aligned along a major travel route between Cambridge Bay and an outpost settlement at 
Perry River, is heavily used by Inuit from both settlements. The many islands and shallow inlets 
provide numerous opportunities for hunting seal in spring and summer. The coastline is regularly 
trapped for Arctic fox during the winter. Barren-ground caribou are hunted by trappers in the winter 
and by hunters travelling inland on foot in summer. Muskox are also hunted occasionally. Melbourne 
Island is a fovourite destination for berry-pickers in late summer. 


In most years, residents of Bathurst Inlet visit this inland area to trap Arctic fox in winter or to hunt 
barren-ground caribou in fall or winter. 


Bathurst Inlet Inuit regularly travel inland to this area in winter to hunt barren-ground caribou and 
trap Arctic fox. 


The Melville Sound - Elu Inlet area is a key resource-harvesting area for residents of the Bathurst 
Inlet region and many residents of Cambridge Bay. Winter traplines for Arctic fox are common 
throughout the area, but especially on the Kent Peninsula near Parry Bay, along the south shore of 
the inlet and along the Koignuk and Angimajuq rivers. Barren-ground caribou are hunted when 
encountered. Seal hunting is common in spring and summer. In summer, ducks and geese are an 
important food supplement. Wolves and muskox are occasionally hunted. Year-round camps are 
located at Parry Bay, near the Naujaat Hills, and on the Koignuk River. 


Hunters and trappers based at camps along the coast usually hunt and trap in this area each winter. 
The Coppermine HTA estimates that as many as several thousand Arctic fox and 70 to 100 caribou 
may be harvested in this area each winter. 


The southern end of Dolphin and Union Strait is hunted for ringed seals and sea ducks every summer 
by as many as twelve Coppermine hunters. Although no estimates of the annual take are available, 
each hunter might take several dozen ducks during the summer. Over a thousand seals may be 
harvested in this and adjacent areas each summer. 


As many as thirty Coppermine residents hunt ringed seal in Coronation Gulf each spring and 
summer. Most hunters use outboard motor boats and high-powered rifles. The Coppermine HTA 
estimates that over a thousand seals are taken annually in Coronation Gulf and Dolphin and Union 
Strait. 


A camp for several families has been established at Johansen Bay in the Richardson Islands area. 
Waterfowl are hunted each summer and, although no estimates of annual take are available, each 
hunter may take several dozen birds during a summer’s hunting. Arctic char are netted during 
spring, summer and fall. The Coppermine HTA estimated that up to 900 kg may be harvested in an 
outpost camp such as this. The Coppermine HTA has requested one muskox quota from the NWT 
Wildlife Service for this camp. The camp is also used as a base for caribou hunting and Arctic fox 
trapping in the area to the north. 


Several hunters and trappers from Coppermine, Bathurst Inlet and Cambridge Bay regularly visit 
this area each winter for caribou hunting and Arctic fox trapping. Activity in this area is usually 
based from camps along the Coronation Gulf coast. Several hunters may use this part of the coast 
area for waterfowl and seal hunting each year. Activity in this area is often an extension of that 
occurring in Dease Strait. 


Several Cambridge Bay hunters usually travel out to this part of Coronation Gulf each summer to 
harvest ringed seals. The Cambridge Bay HTA estimates that as many as 50 seals may be taken 
annually in this area. 


The camp at the mouth of the Lauchlan River is a base for several families from Cambridge Bay and 
each fall extensive netting of Arctic char occurs. The Cambridge Bay HTA reports that a commercial 
Arctic char quota of 11,400 kg is in effect for this river. The camp also serves as a base for extensive 
hunting and trapping to the north. 


Washburn and Tahoe lakes are heavily used as lake trout fisheries by several Cambridge Bay families 
during fall. The Cambridge Bay HTA reports that a 11,400 kg and 4500 kg commercial quota has 
been established on Washburn and Tahoe lakes, respectively. The Cambridge Bay HTA plans to 
establish a summer lake trout sport-fishing camp on Washburn Lake. 


The offshore areas of Queen Maud Gulf are visited periodically to hunt seal, however, most seal 
hunting occurs closer to shore. 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


Fish, particularly anadromous Arctic char, are an important food for residents of Cambridge Bay. Between 
March and December, fishermen from the community range as far south and east as Perry River, west to 
Lauchlan River and north to Norway Bay. Travelling by snowmobile in spring and fall and by boat in summer, 
they net, jig or angle Arctic char, lake trout, least and Arctic cisco, lake whitefish, cod and sculpin. This map 
includes several important fishing areas. 

From March to June and October to December, fish are netted or jigged through the ice of freshwater lakes. 
Landlocked Arctic char and lake trout are caught in Kitiga Lake and many unnamed lakes north and east of 
Cambridge Bay. Anadromous Arctic char, lake trout and least cisco are caught in Ferguson and Greiner lakes. 
Arctic char and cod are also jigged through the ice of Cambridge Bay in April and May. 

During July and August, nets are set along the southern shore of Victoria Island between Byron and Anderson 
bays. Anadromous Arctic char, cod and sculpin are the main species caught. Cod and sculpin are only eaten 
occasionally for a change of diet. 

Inuit residents of Cambridge Bay angle Arctic char and lake trout from Kitiga and Greiner lakes during July 
and August. 

Residents of Cambridge Bay travel by snowmobile to Tahoe Lake and an unnamed lake (69°40’N, 109°00’W) 
on the Paliryuak River system in November and December to gill net lake trout, Arctic char and cisco (Coregonus 
sp.). 

Families from Coppermine gill net anadromous Arctic char at the mouth of the Nakyoktok River in early to 
mid-July as the char migrate to the sea, and in late August and early September, as they migrate from the sea. 
Gill nets are set along the coasts of Johansen Bay and the Richardson Islands during July and August to catch 
Arctic char and cod. 

Since 1961, members of Cambridge Bay’s Ikaluktutiak Co-operative have harvested and processed anadro- 
mous Arctic char for commercial sale. Most commercial fishing in the Cambridge Bay area takes place at river 
mouths during the spring and fall char migrations. The catch quotas and time of fishing vary between locations. 
Fish are caught using gill nets although an experimental wier has been tested. They are gutted on site and 
then flown to the Co-operative’s processing plant in Cambridge Bay where they are cleaned and frozen. The 
Co-operative sells fish within the community and markets the excess through the Freshwater Fish Marketing 
Corporation in Edmonton, Alberta. Since 1977, the annual Arctic char catch has varied between 45,000 and 
65,000 kg round weight (rnd) and the fishery has provided seasonal employment for between 30 and 40 persons 
annually, making it the largest Arctic char commercial fishery in the Northwest Territories. 

Rivers that are fished annually, usually during the spring downstream migration of char, include the 
Paliryuak (69°27'N, 106°40’°W)(quota 9100 kg rnd) and Halovik (69°10°N, 107°04’W: 6800 kg rnd) and Lauchlan 
(9100 kg). The Ekalluk (69°25'N, 106°17'W: 14,500 kg rnd), Ellice (9100 kg rnd), Perry (6800 kg rnd) and 
Jayko (13,600 kg rnd) rivers are also fished annually, but usually during the fall upstream migration of char. 
Other areas such as Dease Point and an unnamed river on Collinson Peninsula (4500 kg rnd) are occasionally 
fished in the spring or fall. During the commercial char fishery, lake trout, least and Arctic cisco, and lake 
whitefish are sometimes caught incidentally. They are eaten or fed to the dogs. 

Attempts were made in the 1970’s to establish a winter fishery for lake trout, Arctic char and whitefish 
(Coregonus sp., includes cisco) in the Cambridge Bay area. Quotas were requested for Ferguson (11,200 kg 
md), Surrey (69°43°N, 105°55’'W: 9100 kg), Merkley (69°45’N, 107°40°W: 5500 kg rnd), Buffit (69°43’N, 
106°55'°W:1225 kg rnd), Toassie (65°41'N, 106°39’W: 900 kg), Kitiga (6400 kg), and over 75 other smaller 
landlocked lakes in this map area. Few of the smaller lakes were fished and the larger lakes have not been 
fished commercially since 1977. A viable winter commercial fishery has not developed because of the high cost 
of fishing and low market value of lake trout which dominate the catch in many of the inland lakes. 

Tahoe Lake has a commercial fishing quota on lake trout and whitefish (Coregonus sp., probably includes 
cisco) of 9100 kg rnd. There is no record of commercial fishing in the lake. 

High Arctic Sport Fishing Camps Ltd. operates a tourist camp on Merkley Lake (69°49’N, 107°52’W). In 
August, 1980, in 87 man days of angling, guests caught 73 Arctic char and 943 lake trout. The camp operates 
from mid-July to the end of August. 
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Wildlife (See map page 55) 


1 Waterfowl 


This large wildlife area extends onto the adjacent map sheets and encompasses most of southeastern 
Victoria Island. This wildlife area provides very important habitat for a large number and diversity of 
birds. Much of this entire area is characterized by patchy, well-vegetated lowlands that are interspersed 
with numerous small, shallow tundra ponds and lakes. These areas provide prime nesting habitat for 
many bird species that breed in the region and includes such species as Canada goose, white-fronted 
goose, brant, king eider, common eider, oldsquaw, whistling swan, sandhill crane, glaucous gull, Sabine’s 
gull, Arctic tern, Arctic loon, yellow-billed loon, red-throated loon, snowy owl, ptarmigan, jaegers and a 
large variety of shorebirds. This area also provides important habitat for a large number of non-breeding 
birds, especially waterfowl, that occupy the area during the critical molting period. 


Wellington Bay is likely an important molting and spring and fall staging area for eiders and oldsquaws. 


2 Waterfowl 


The interior of Victoria Island provides some important habitats for a large variety but generally lower 
density of birds than that found in coastal and other boundaried areas. Bird species that are found 
scattered throughout much of the interior include Canada goose, whistling swan, sandhill crane, 
oldsquaw, king eider, glaucous gull, Arctic tern, Sabine’s gull, snowy owl, Arctic yellow-billed and 
red-throated loons. 


3 Waterfowl 


The coastal areas of Kent Peninsula and Melbourne Island provide very important habitat for nesting black 
brant and white-fronted geese, and eider ducks. 


4 Waterfowl 


This wildlife area, which consists of the Queen Maud Gulf Bird Sanctuary, is a major nesting ground for 
Ross’ geese and snow geese. Nesting colonies are found throughout the sanctuary on islands in the 
numerous shallow lakes. 


5 Waterfowl 


The numerous shallow tundra ponds and lakes, well-vegetated lowlands and coastal waters associated 
with southwestern Kent Peninsula, provides very important habitat for a large number and variety of 
breeding and non-breeding birds that include Canada geese, white-fronted geese, whistling swans, king 
eiders, oldsquaws, sandhill cranes, glaucous gulls and loons. Coastal areas appear to be particularly 
important for molting and brood-rearing waterfowl, mostly Canada geese, king eiders and oldsquaws. The 
wet lowlands at the head of the river draining into Walker Bay supports upwards of 300 breeding and 
non-breeding whistling swans along with a large number and variety of other birds. 


6 Seabirds 
These areas support small colonies of nesting gulls that range in size from approximately 10 to 25 breeding 
pairs. These colonies contain either or both glaucous gulls and Thayer’s gulls. 

7 Seabirds 
A small island in this lake is used by approximately 10 pairs of breeding glaucous gulls for nesting. 
This small island in the Finlayson Islands is the site of a nesting colony of approximately 50 breeding 
pairs of Arctic terns. 

8 Raptors 


An abundance of cliff faces associated with nearby well-vegetated lowlands within this area provides 
optimal nesting habitat for raptors. Because of their relatively small overall population sizes, nesting 
success is particularly critical for peregrine falcons and gyrfalcons. All nesting areas used by peregrines 
and gyrfalcons are designated critical. This area appears to support a high density of raptor population 
consisting of peregrines and rough-legged hawks. The occasional gyrfalcon also likely nest within this 
area. 


9 Raptors 


Although the raptor densities are likely much lower than in the Richardson Islands and Nakyoktok River 
areas, scattered cliff faces associated with escarpments and coastal stream drainages, found throughout 
much of that portion of Victoria Island covered by this map sheet, provides some optimal nesting habitat 
for raptors. The area appears to be used mostly by peregrine falcons and rough-legged hawks. The 
occasional gyrfalcon may also nest in this area. 


10 Arctic Foxes and Wolves 
Inuit hunters report that Arctic foxes and wolves den in these areas. 


11 Caribou 
Victoria Island provides year-round range for up to 8000 caribou, most of which are found on the western 
part of the island. Although the status of this island caribou population is unknown, it does appear to 
be highly productive. Wolf predation, unlike the situation found among caribou populations immediately 
south of Victoria Island, on the mainland, does not appear to be an important factor in the overall mortality 
of this population, as wolves are extremely scarce on the island. This population also does not appear to 
be subjected to the periodic severe winter conditions that may be characteristic of high Arctic islands 
immediately to the north, and which has resulted in recent years in the near extinction of some of these 
northern island caribou populations. 
The caribou population of Victoria Island appears to consist of two more or less distinct races of caribou. 
A Peary type which appears to be confined to the northern half of the island, particularly west of the Shaler 
Mountains. Throughout the rest of the Island, the caribou population is thought to be made up mainly 
of a form of caribou that is likely an integrade between barren-ground and Peary caribou. 
Little is known about the seasonal movements of caribou on Victoria Island. They do not appear to make 
concentrated long distance migrations but rather short distance seasonal shifts in their range. 


The map area provides year-round range for caribou but receives most use by caribou during winter. 
Areas of particular importance for wintering caribou appear to be those portions of this map area that lie 
west of Wellington Bay and from Ferguson Lake, north. Many of the caribou wintering within this map 
area likely move, after calving, to summering ranges that lie to the northwest of this area. 


Some Victoria Island caribou have been observed by Inuit hunters on islands in the Duke of York 
Archipelago during previous winters. 


Small numbers of barren-ground caribou are found on Kent Peninsula throughout the year. 


12 Muskox 

Most of the population of approximately 13,000 muskox thought to inhabit Victoria Island can be found 
on suitable ranges throughout the year within the boundaries of this large important area which generally 
includes most of the more extensively vegetated regions of this island. On Victoria Island, these better 
vegetated areas occur mostly at elevations below 300 m. Most of the present muskox population appears 
to be concentrated on the northwestern end of Victoria Island. 

The overall muskox population of Victoria Island appears to be increasing. Further and perhaps even 
dramatic increases in the number of muskox over much of their range on Victoria Island is likely to occur. 
General trends in habitat selection have been noted for muskox. Muskox grazing areas are often near or 
along the coast or in lowlands below 150 meters in elevation. These lowland areas provide range for many 
muskox throughout much of the year. Some selection for slopes and ridges with windswept areas of 
exposed vegetation in late winter, and south-facing slopes with early snow melt patches in early spring, 
is thought to occur. These areas are likely more critical during those winters and springs when unusual 
snow conditions make foraging in the lowlands extremely difficult. 


Only a few muskox currently inhabit the map area. Within the area, muskox are associated mostly with 
the better vegetated lowlands adjacent to the coast or along river and stream drainages. 


A small number of muskox can be found inhabiting Kent Peninsula. 


13 Muskox 


Steep, rocky hills, lush willow vegetation in the valleys, and many deep lakes characterize this wildlife 
zone. Muskox calve throughout this area. 


14 Polar Bears 


Polar bears are rare in Wellington and Cambridge bays. During the winter of 1976, a solitary polar bear 
was sighted at Ferguson Lake. 


15 Polar Bears and Seals 


Ringed seals are found year-round throughout the marine portion of this map area in varying densities. 
They occur in moderate numbers in Coronation Gulf, particularly on the stable land-fast ice found in the 
area of the Duke of York Archipelago and the Richardson Islands. Hunters and pilots have reported that 
ringed seals exist in low numbers east of Richardson Islands but are abundant in the vicinity of Finlayson 
Islands. 

Bearded seals are found in limited numbers on the moving pack and pan ice among the islands in the 
Duke of York Archipelago. They are rarely seen along the south coast of Victoria Island east of the 
Richardson Islands. 

Polar bears are not common in Coronation Gulf and Dease Strait and are rare in Bathurst Inlet. 


16 Seals 
Wellington and Cambridge bays are usually open by the middle of July. Rather than penetrating right 
into the bays, the majority of seals are found swimming among the loose pans of ice at the mouths of the 
bays. During the winter and spring, ringed seals and their birth lairs are found on the land-fast ice inside 
the bays. 


The bearded seal is rarely seen along this portion of the Victoria Island coast-line. 


17 Seals 
In Bathurst Inlet, ringed seals are abundant in late winter, associated with the numerous ice pressure 
ridges. The ringed seal is very important in the Inuit economy for it supplies meat for men and dogs, and 
skins for clothing. 


18 Walruses 
This walrus sighting is the most easterly observation of the Pacific subspecies (Qdobenus rosmarus 
divergens) known to be recorded. The Pacific and Atlantic (Qdobenus rosmarus rosmarus) subspecies of 
the walrus are thought to be separated by the Arctic Archipelago. This barrier seems to have a minimum 
breadth of three hundred miles and within the study area includes Queen Maud Gulf, Victoria Strait and 
M’Clintock Channel. 


19 Seals and Belugas 
Two sightings of solitary harp seals in Cambridge Bay were reported between 1970 and 1980. Such 
occurrences are rare as the Arctic Archipelago is thought to bar the harp seal from the western Arctic. 
A beluga was sighted in Cambridge Bay during the summer of 1977. The stock to which this whale 
belonged is not known. 


20 Bowheads 
Between 1900 and 1934, bowheads were sometimes found as far east as Coronation Gulf and Dease Strait. 


21 Grizzly Bears 
Inuit hunters report seeing grizzly bears in this area. 


Arctic char on a komatik — 
PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 


CAMSELL RIVER 


Inuit Land Use (See map page 56) 


1CP This area forms part of the major travel corridor between Coppermine and Contwoyto Lake where 
there are still permanent outpost camps. Although many of those who formerly lived year-round in 
the Contwoyto Lake area now reside in Coppermine, overland travel in the area still occurs every 
year. Barren-ground caribou are often hunted in spring and fall, and occasionally in winter. Arctic 
fox are trapped in winter and wolves and wolverine are also taken. Travellers sometimes stop at 
seasonal camps to hunt, trap or fish in the vicinity. In Coppermine, there are over 100 men and 
women who have regularly hunted in the area between Takijuq, Rockinghorse, Itchen, Pellet and 
Contwoyto lakes. 


2CP The Inland Inuit or Nunamiut lived year-round in the area of Rockinghorse, Itchen and Contwoyto 
lakes prior to the resettlement period in the 1950’s and 1960's. Since that time, this area has not 
been used as regularly, however, hunters still use this area for wolf, wolverine and caribou hunting, 
and fox trapping. 


3CP This area includes a commonly-used trap line that stretches south-westward from the north end of 
Contwoyto Lake. Arctic fox is the main species trapped; barren-ground caribou are hunted when 
they are encountered. 


4CP In the past, Nanamiut used to hunt caribou in the Point Lake area when the caribou became scarce 

& RL further north. Residents of Rae Lakes also formerly travelled overland to Point Lake in late summer 
or fall to hunt caribou. Such overland travel is now infrequent because of the increased reliance on 
aircraft. 


5CP Very little hunting or trapping activity has been reported in this area in recent years. In the past, 
& RL residents of Coppermine and Rae Lakes occasionally hunted caribou here. 


6CP Several men from Coppermine occasionally set up camp just north of Samandre Lake and spend the 
& RL winter in this area. They trap Arctic fox and hunt caribou in a corridor that runs north towards 
Coppermine. 


Residents of Rae Lakes occasionally have hunted or trapped through this area. 


Wildlife (See map page 57) 


1 Wolves 
This wildlife zone encompasses the forest-tundra transition. Vegetation in the tundra is dominated by 
grasses, sedges and lichens, and in the forested region by sporadic stands of spruce. Many species usually 
associated with either forest or tundra habitat may be found in this zone; wolf dens are particularly 
numerous throughout this transition. 


2 Wolves 


Wolves may be found throughout the winter range of barren-ground caribou, often following the movement 
of the caribou herds. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 


3 Caribou 
This area is part of an extensive spruce forest region in which large numbers of wintering caribou feed 
heavily on terrestrial and arboreal lichens. These caribou, parts of both the Bluenose and Beverly herds, 
migrate into this important winter range from the north and northeast in late fall or early winter, and 
return to the tundra in early spring. Only certain portions of the winter range may be used in any one 
year, and parts of the herd may move beyond the boundary indicated. 


4 Caribou 
Each year, during late July and August, a large number of caribou migrate past the south end of Takijuq 
Lake on their way to the winter range to the west. 


5 Caribou 
Part of the Bathurst caribou herd migrate westward through this area during late summer. Often the 
movement is deflected around large bodies of water such as Point Lake. In early spring, an eastward 
migration carries the caribou to calving grounds to the east of Bathurst Inlet. The spring migration is 
especially critical. 
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CAPE DYER 


Inuit Land Use (See map page 58) 


1PA & Pangnirtung and Broughton Island residents use Exeter Sound and Bay and Totnes Road for hunting 
BI polar bears and ringed seals each winter and spring. 


2BI This large marine area is used by Broughton Island residents for hunting marine mammals 
year-round. All of the fiords, inlets, and bays from Broughton Island to Cape Dyer are intensively 
used for hunting ringed seals year-round and harp and bearded seals in summer. Merchants Bay 
is a highly productive area for ringed seals. Polar bears are pursued over this entire area during 
winter and spring, as are walruses during early summer with the break-up of fast ice. Waterfowl 
(especially eiders and murres) are shot at the floe edge during spring and in the fiords during the 
open-water season. Arctic char are netted during late summer in several of the fiords, notably Padle 
Fiord. Narwhals and ringed seals are hunted during spring at the floe edge east of Broughton Island, 
and during the open water season narwhals are pursued in Merchants Bay, Padle Fiord, around 
Broughton Island, and near Paugnang Island. Belugas are sometimes caught in summer in Padle 
Fiord and in spring at the floe edge. 


3BI This land-use area, which is highly broken-up owing to the presence of discontinuous glaciated and 
mountainous regions, consists of river valleys, mountain passes, and some coastal and inland 
lowland areas. The main Inuit Land Use activities in this area are fishing for Arctic char and skidoo 
travel through the valleys and passes. Nesting snow geese and Canada geese and their eggs are 
taken around the Padle River. Caribou were formerly hunted in the Exeter Sound-Exeter Bay area, 
but they are extremely scarce here today. 


4 These mountainous, glaciated regions are not utilized for resource-harvesting or other land-use 
activities. 


Wildlife (See map page 59) 


1 Waterfowl 
Snow and Canada geese and loons nest at the head of Padle Fiord. Common eiders also nest in the Padle 
Fiord area. 
2 Waterfowl 
Some Canada geese nest in this area. 
3 Seabirds 
A large fulmar colony (100,000 pairs) nests at Cape Searle. Small numbers of black guillemots nest here 
too. 
4 Seabirds 
In this area, about 200,000 pairs of thick-billed murres nest in two colonies and about 10,000 pairs of 
fulmars nest in three colonies. A few black guillemots and some glaucous gulls also nest in the vicinity. 
5 Seabirds 
About 3,000 pairs of fulmars nest at this site. Thick-billed murres may also nest here, but more have been 
reported in recent years. 
6 Seabirds 
A large colony (in the tens of thousands) of thick-billed murres has been reported at this location. 
7 Seabirds 
Glaucous gull colonies are located at these sites. 
8 Caribou 
Caribou were formerly hunted in the Exeter Sound and Bay area, but very few occur here nowadays if 
any at all. 
9 Seals, Polar Bears & Walruses 


This entire marine nearshore area is excellent year-round habitat for ringed and bearded seals, and their 
predator, the polar bear. Merchants Bay is an especially productive habitat for ringed seals. There is 


thought to be a movement of young ringed seals into Cumberland Sound from this area. Female polar 
bears move inland to den in winter. Walruses enter inshore areas from Broughton Island to Cape Dyer 
during summer. 


10 Seals and Narwhals 

This unit describes the pattern of harp seal migrations from the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Newfoundland 
to the coast of Greenland and the Arctic Archipelago. Hundreds of thousands of harp seals move into 
Davis Strait in May and June. The seals are deflected by ice to the open water areas of southwestern 
Greenland, and the bulk of the seal population arrives here in mid-June. As the ice retreats later in the 
summer, the seals move northward and westward, and penetrate into Lancaster and Jones sounds. The 
movement back to the south begins in September and by early November, the seals have passed back 
through this area. 

Narwhals also migrate south along the east Baffin Island coast during the fall, enroute to wintering areas 
in Baffin Bay, Davis Strait and the southeastern Baffin Island areas. 


11 Belugas, Narwhals and Seals 
Narwhals, belugas and harp seals sometimes occur in Merchants Bay and Padle Fiord during the summer. 


12 Narwhals 
Narwhals often come around Broughton Island during the summer. In spring, narwhals often occur at 
the floe edge east of the island. 

13 Narwhals 


Narwhals overwinter in small groups scattered throughout the heavy offshore pack ice of northern Davis 
Strait and southern Baffin Bay. 


Wind swept graves — PHOTO: JILL OAKES 


CHANTREY INLET 


I nuit Land Use (See map page 60) 


1GH This area along Chantrey Inlet is an important hunting and trapping area for Inuit from Gjoa Haven. 
Caribou are hunted year round throughout this area. In winter, Arctic fox are trapped also wolves 
and wolverine are trapped or hunted near the Back River. Ducks, geese, and other wildfowl are 
hunted during the summer. Ringed seals are hunted in Chantrey Inlet during spring and summer. 


2GH This area is mainly used for caribou hunting by the residents of Gjoa Haven. In addition. wolf, fox, 
muskox, geese and ducks are hunted. 


3PB Several hunters from Pelly Bay occasionally travel as far as Darby lake by snowmobile to hunt 
caribou. 


4PB Several hunters from Pelly Bay occasionally travel this far south along the Arrowsmith, Kellett and 
Atorquait rivers by snowmobiles to hunt caribou. An old, traditional Inuk campsite exists on the 
north side of Frost Lake. 


5PB While this area appears to be currently unused for resource harvesting, hunters from both Pelly and 
& GH Gjoa Haven used to travel to the Hayes River area from their settlements to hunt caribou. 


6PB While most of this area appears to be currently unused for resource harvesting, hunters from Pelly 
Bay used to travel to the Curtis and Stewart lakes and to the Walker Lake and Hayes River area, from 
their settlement during winter to hunt caribou. Several hunters from Pelly Bay may also travel by 
snowmobile down the Kellett River to the Curtis and Stewart lakes vicinity in late winter (April) to 
hunt caribou. 


7PB The west side of Committee Bay is used as a snowmobile travel route between Repulse Bay and Pelly 
& RB Bay during winter. Caribou or seals may be hunted while travelling. 


8RB Residents of Repulse Bay hunt caribou along the west shore of Roes Welcome Sound, east of the 
map area. 


Several arctic fox traplines extend west from Repulse Bay to just east of Q@amanialuk Lakes.In the 
past, Repulse Bay hunters have travelled as far west as Stewart Lake during winter to hunt caribou. 


9RB The Government of the Northwest Territories has established an outpost camp on the shore of Wager 
Bay. Several families from Repulse Bay live year round at this camp, hunting, fishing and trapping. 
During some winters, they may use this area for caribou hunting and arctic fox trapping. 


10 Very little hunting or trapping has occurred in this remote area in recent years. However, use of this 
area may increase in the future. 


11GH This area is used mainly for caribou hunting by residents of Gjoa Haven. Occasionally residents of 
Baker Lake will travel along the Back River to fish and hunt caribou, muskox, and wolves. 


12GH This area, which extends to the west, is an important hunting area for Inuit from Gjoa Haven. Caribou 
are hunted in September, and during the winter, at well known crossings along Franklin Lake and the 
Back River. In the winter, Arctic fox trapping occurs and is supplemented by fishing in the larger 
lakes. Ducks, geese, and other wildfowl are hunted in summer. 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fishing 


The upper Hayes River and it tributary, Laughland Lake, and an unnamed lake (66°30’N,94°00’W) have all 
been domestically fished for lake trout and or Arctic char in the recent past, by residents of Gjoa Haven who 
lived near the mouth of the Back River. These areas are seldom fished today. 


Residents of Pelly Bay fish the Arrowsmith and Kellett rivers and residents of Gjoa Haven fish the Hayes 
River. Domestic Arctic char fisheries occur annually at the river mouths between late August and October. 
Once ice has formed in October, fish in isolated pools of the river are netted before they winterkill. Each of 
these rivers has recently been tested to assess its potential commercial productivity. 


Inuit from Gjoa Haven fish in Chantrey Inlet and along the Back and Hayes rivers. The Back River above 
Franklin Lake is popular for domestic fishing. 


The Back River, downstream of Franklin Lake, is a traditional fishing area for Inuit families from the Baker 
Lake region. Fishing is of primary importance in summer, and is done in conjunction with hunting and trapping 
at other times of the year. 


In 1982, residents of Gjoa Haven conducted a test fishery at the mouth of the Hayes River to assess the 
river’s potential sustained yield of Arctic char. The Hayes is one of several rivers in the area being tested to 
assess the economics of establishing a commercial fish-processing plant at Gjoa Haven. 


Brown River, between Brown and Ford lakes has a quota on commercially caught anadromous Arctic char 
of 2300 kg (round weight). There is no record of the area having been commercially fished. Lake trout and Arctic 
char inhabit Brown River. 


In the fall of 1979, Inuit fishing crews from Gjoa Haven participated in an experimental commercial fishery 
involving several points along Chantrey Inlet. Test quotas of 2,270 kg round weight were assigned to each of 
the Back River (near the mouth of the Hayes River) and Irby and Mangles Bay. A fisheries management crew 
monitored the catch and reported that Back River quota was successfully attained. 


A test permit, issued in 1981, allowed 4500 kg round weight of anadromous Arctic char to be taken from 
the Curtis River. There is no record that fishing took place. 


Wildlife (See map page 61) 
1 Waterfowl 


This large area which extends to the areas to the north and west comprises the Rasmussen Basin lowlands 
- a region of recent marine emergence that is poorly drained, well vegetated, and contains numerous 
shallow lakes, ponds and meandering rivers and streams. The region encompassing these lowlands 
provides both important and critical habitat for a large number and diversity of birds. Up to 46 species 
of birds have been reported in this area: these include whistling swan, white-fronted goose, Canada and 
snow geese, brant, king eider, oldsquaw, sandhill crane, snowy owl, glaucous and Sabines gulls, Arctic 
tern, Arctic and red-throated loons, pomarine jaeger, parasitic and long tailed jaegers, rock ptarmigan 
and at least 12 species of shorebirds. Most of these nest within these lowlands. A 1976 estimate has placed 
the overall summering bird population in the area at over 1,500,000. 


The Rasmussen Basin lowlands are particularly important as a breeding and molting area for large 
numbers of waterfowl, including a significant percentage (3-5%) of the continental populations of whistling 
swans and white fronted geese. Estimates (1979) place waterfowl populations utilizing these lowlands at 
5,000-6,000 whistling swans, 10,000 white-fronted geese, 5,000-6,000 snow geese, 30,000-35,000 king 
eiders, 10,000-15,000 oldsquaws and 500-1,000 Canada geese. A large percentage of the waterfowl found 
summering on these lowlands are thought to be non-breeding birds. Significant numbers of other birds 
that are also associated primarily with marine and aquatic habitats include cranes, loons, and an 
estimated (1979) 500,000 shorebirds, the most numerous being the red phalarope, also utilize this area. 


Migratory birds begin arriving on the lowlands in late May and early June. At this time many of the rivers 
and streams, which provide most of the early open water are particularly important for waterfowl and 
other water birds for staging as they await the snowmelt in the nesting areas. By mid September most 
migratory birds have moved south with the exception of the eiders and oldsquaws, many of which remain 
in the area until freezeup. 


2 Waterfowl 


This area which extends to the west, provides habitat for several species of birds, mainly waterfowl. In 
spring, areas of open water (tundra melt ponds, fast flowing, and flooded river banks) are used for staging 
mainly by Canada geese, snow geese, whistling swans, and sandhill cranes. During summer, this area 
is used by numerous molting large Canada geese and lesser numbers of snow geese. A few swans and 
sandhill cranes can also be found nesting along some of the rivers and wetlands associated with the Back 
River. 


During summer, the lower portions of Back River are used by numerous molting Canada geese and lesser 
numbers of snow geese. Lowlands along the rivers, particularly those associated with the mouth of the 
Hayes River, are used for breeding by numerous whistling swans, sandhill cranes, red-throated loons and 
ducks. Snowy owls are particularly abundant here, but their abundance and nesting activity is likely 
regulated by the availability of the cyclic prey species, namely the lemming. 


3 Waterfowl 


Many species of waterfowl, including thousands of snow and white fronted geese and lesser numbers of 
whistling swans. Canada geese, and sandhill cranes migrate north in spring and south in fall throughout 
this area. 
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4 Waterfowl 


The rivers and associated lowlands within this area provides some important habitat for birds, particularly 
waterfowl. This area receives the greatest use by molting geese, mostly non-breeding Canadas that occur 
in many small scattered flocks along the rivers. The rivers themselves are important in that they provide 
a relatively safe refuge from predators for molting geese, particularly during the flightless period when 
they are most vulnerable. This area also provides some important habitats that are utilized for nesting 
and brood-rearing by a variety of shorebirds, waterfowl,loons, and gulls. 


5 Waterfowl 


The coastal area along the west side of Committee Bay is used most extensively by non-breeding birds - 
king eiders, oldsquaws, and Canada geese, for molting. These areas also provide some important habitats 
that are utilized for nesting and brood-rearing by a variety of shorebirds, waterfowl, loons and gulls. 


6 Seabirds 


A small breeding colony, approximately 20 pairs of glaucous gulls, utilize a small island on the west side 
of this lake for nesting. 


7 Raptors 


Scattered steep cliffs throughout this area, which extends to the west and north, are used by rough-legged 
hawks, peregine falcons, and perhaps the occasional gyrfalcon for nesting. 


8 Raptors 


Much of this area, particularly those areas bordering the Hayes and Murchison rivers, contains prime 
nesting habitat for raptors. Peregrine falcons and rough legged hawks are the most common raptors found 
nesting within this area. The area may also be utilized by the occasional nesting gyrfalcon and golden 
eagle. 


9 Raptors 


This area forms a small part of a large area of numerous steep cliffs encompassing much of Wager Bay, 
that is used for nesting by peregrine falcons, rough legged hawks and the occasional gryfalcon. The Wager 
Bay area has been identified as one of the most productive nesting areas for the endangered peregrine 
falcon. Because of their relatively small overall population sizes, nesting success is particularly critical 
for peregrine falcons and gryfalcons. All areas used by peregrine and gryfalcons for nesting are designated 
critical. 


10 Caribou 


Barren-ground caribou occur within this area year round. The numbers of caribou within the map area, 
at any given time, is likely small. Caribou appear to make the most extensive use of much of this area 
during winter. The hilly terrain surrounding the Murchison and Hayes rivers may be particularly favoured 
by wintering caribou. The well vegetated lowlands along the Murchison River and in the Rasmussen Basin 
to the west appear to be used predominantly as summering range by caribou. 


11 Caribou 


This area contains important habitat for barren-ground caribou. The herd affiliation of the caribou utilizing 
this area is unknown. This area may receive seasonal use by elements of both the Wager herd and Meville 
Herd and appears to be ideal winter range for the caribou. The coastal lowlands along the west side of 
Committee Bay and lowlands associated with the larger rivers in the area, appear to receive extensive use 
by many caribou during summer. 


12 Caribou 


This area contains important and perhaps even critical habitat for barren-ground caribou of the Wager 
Herd. The present population status of this herd is unknown. Population estimates have placed the size 
of this herd as high as 100,000 to 300,000 (1986). Much of this map area is likely used most extensively 
by caribou as winter range. Caribou that winter within this area would likely move in spring to summering 
ranges either south to the immediate vicinity of Wager Bay or north to Committee Bay. Caribou have also 
been reported on a number of occasions, calving in the vicinities of Pearce, Curtis and Stewart lakes. The 
overall importance of this area as a calving ground is unknown. If significant numbers of caribou do utilze 
this area consistently from year to year for calving, this area would be designated critical for caribou. 


13 Caribou 
Small numbers of barren-ground caribou can be found throughout the year in this unbounded area. 
Higher densities of caribou have been reported wintering in the Franklin lake and Hermann River areas 
in the western portion of this area. It is possible that caribou wintering here may move west across the 
Back River to calve. 


14 Caribou 


Barren-ground caribou occur within this area year round. Most caribou utilizing this area likely belong 
to the Wager Herd. The numbers of caribou within the area, at any given time, likely varies considerably. 


Caribou appear to make the most extensive use of much of this area during winter,. The hilly terrain 
surrounding the Hayes River may be particularly favoured by wintering caribou. Most caribou wintering 
in this area likely move east to calve. Important summering ranges for these caribou are likely in the 
immediate vicinity of Wager Bay to the southeast and Committee Bay to the northeast. 


15 Muskox 


In the past, muskox in small numbers were known to have occupied the area encompassing the Back, 
Hayes and Murchison rivers. Hunting may have eradicated this small population. Intensive surveys 
throughout the region during the mid 1970s failed to reveal any muskox within this area. During the past 
two decades, the muskox population in the Queen Maud Gulf region immediately to the west has increased 
dramatically, which may result in the re-establishment of muskox within this area sometime in the near 
future. 


16 Wolves and Foxes 
Sandy areas, particularly eskers throughout the southern portions of this unbounded area, provide 
denning habitat which may be used by arctic fox and the occasional wolf. 

17 Polar Bears 
In August 1982, a solitary polar bear was sighted at the northern tip of Walker Lake. 

18 Seals 
Inuit from Pelly Bay report that ringed seals are found throughout the year along the west coast of 
Committee Bay. 

19 Seals 
Chantrey Inlet is reported to have a good ringed seal population. 
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(See map page 62) 


The Kamiuriak Lake area, which is considered to be rich, supported several groups of Inuit before 
centralization. In recent years, residents of Whale Cove, Eskimo Point and Baker Lake have visited 
the area on occasion. Barren-ground caribou are hunted during spring and fall migrations, but stray 
caribou may also be hunted in summer and winter. Domestic fishing with nets occurs in spring and 
late fall. In early and late winter, Arctic fox may be trapped. 


Hunters and trappers who camp in the Kamiuriak or Kaminak Lake areas occasionally search this 
area for caribou or Arctic fox. When they travel from Baker Lake to coastal settlements, they may 
also hunt or trap as they pass through the area. 


The area surrounding Kaminak Lake and the Ferguson River lake-chain is well-known for its hunting, 
trapping and fishing potential. A major calving area is located north of Kaminak Lake and caribou 
sometimes winter just southeast of the lake; hunting can therefore occur year-round, but usually it 
occurs in winter. Arctic fox are trapped in November-December and March-April. Fish are an 
important food source for hunters and trappers during the winter. However, fishing activity is 
concentrated in early spring and late fall. Many of the camps in the area are occupied at this time. 
Whale Cove residents concentrate their activities to the northeast of Quartzite Lake; Eskimo Point 
residents usually stay in the vicinity of Kaminak Lake. 


This inland area is used regularly for hunting, trapping and fishing by residents of Whale Cove and 
Rankin Inlet. Camps are located south of Last Lake, along the Maze Lake-Wilson River system, and 
inland from Gill Lake. These camps are used as bases during winter trapping and year-round for 
caribou hunting. Fishing takes place on most of the lakes and river systems in this area, mainly for 
Arctic char and trout. 


Residents of Eskimo Point and Whale Cove hunt caribou and wolf and fish in the vicinity of the 
Copperneedle River. 


This route is used by the Eskimo Point hunters travelling to Kaminak, Kaminuriak and Baker Lakes. 
The narrows between Victory and O'Neil lakes and the area northwest of Kaminak Lake are traditional 
locations for hunting barren-ground caribou as they migrate southwest in the fall. 


This area, receives only limited use by residents of Whale Cove and Rankin Inlet. In winters, when 
barren-ground caribou are found in the area, hunts may be organized from camps on Derby Lake. 
Trapping in the area is light, but may occur in association with caribou hunting. 


8RI, WC This area contains several base camps from which winter caribou hunts are organized. Some 
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trapping is done also in this area and wolves are hunted when encountered. Many lakes are fished 
in spring and fall. 


The coastal area is used intensively for hunting and trapping by residents of Rankin Inlet and Whale 
Cove. Several camps are located within this area and are occupied primarily in the spring, summer, 
and fall, although some are used during winter hunts for barren-ground caribou and polar bears. 
Geese and ducks are hunted, and eggs are collected in the area from Mistake Bay to Rankin Inlet. 
Trapping is carried out during the winter and is supplemented by fishing and caribou hunting. 


The offshore area is used intensively year-round by residents of Whale Cove and Rankin Inlet. Ringed 
and bearded seals are hunted in summer and fall, and occasionally well out onto the sea ice in spring. 
Seal hunting in winter is generally carried out at the floe edge. After spring break-up, the area is 
heavily fished for Arctic char and trout along the shore. Waterfowl are hunted throughout in spring 
and waterfowl and white whales are hunted in summer. Polar bears are hunted from the Morso 
Islands to past Rankin Inlet. 


The coastal area is used intensevely for hunting and trapping by residents of Rankin Inlet, 
Chesterfield Inlet and Whale Cove. Several camps are located here and are occupied primarily in 
spring, summer and fall, although some are used during caribou hunts in winter. Geese and ducks 
are hunted, and eggs are collected during spring and summer. In winter, the area is used regularly 
for trapping, and in addition, polar bears are hunted on the Pangertot Peninsula. 


The offshore area is used intensively year-round by residents of Rankin Inlet, Chesterfield Inlet and 
Whale Cove. Ringed and bearded seals are hunted in summer and fall, and occasionally well out 
onto the sea ice in spring. Seal hunting in winter is generally carried out at the floe edge. Ringed 
seals are hunted throughout, but particularly in the heads of bays where there is fresh water. During 
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spring and summer, fishing takes place near Scrab Point, and in most of Rankin Inlet. In the 
summer, white whales are hunted throughout this area. 


The entire coast, from Whale Cove in the south, to Winchester Inlet in the north, is hunted by Inuit 
from Chesterfield Inlet. Ringed and bearded seal are hunted year-round, but primarily in springtime 
when they bask on the ice. In winter, residents of Whale Cove, Rankin Inlet and Chesterfield Inlet 
hunt polar bears throughout. The Cape Silumiut area is popular for weekend hunting trips and 
people often hunt at the floe edge near the settlement. White whales are hunted as they migrate 
along the coast in summer, and geese and ducks are hunted on many of the offshore islands, where 
several camps are located. 


Extending along Chesterfield Inlet and west to Gibson Lake, this large area is regularly used for 
hunting and trapping by residents of Chesterfield Inlet and Rankin Inlet. Several base camps are 
located around Barbour Bay and they may be used during winter hunting and trapping activities. 
Barren-ground caribou may winter in parts of this area and are hunted frequently. Moderate 
trapping takes place in the area around Gibson Lake. Wolves occur throughout and are hunted 
when encountered. 


This area which extends to the north and east has been used in recent years by residents of Baker 
Lake and Chesterfield Inlet for hunting, trapping and fishing. 


This area is very important to Chesterfield Inlet residents for hunting, trapping and fishing. It is 
used annually, primarily during spring and summer, and is a major area for caribou hunting. Inland 
hunting was more intense in previous years; currently most of the hunting is done along the coast 
by boat. Along the entire coast, ringed and bearded seal and some harp and harbor seals are harvested 
year-round, primarily during spring. Polar bears are hunted throughout the area in winter. Walrus 
are hunted by boat during summer, both in Daly Bay area and eastwards to Cape Fullerton. Beluga 
whales are hunted as they migrate along the coast in summer. Geese and ducks are hunted, and 
eggs are gathered around the many offshore islands, especially along the coast of Winchester Inlet, 
and Daly and Bernheimer bays during summer. Nets are set under the ice during both spring and 
fall in many lakes, particularly in the Connery and Lorillard rivers during the fall, for Arctic char. 
During summer, nets are set along the coast. A commercial fishing camp in Winchester Inlet was 
previously used to supply the Rankin Inlet cannery. 


These relatively small coastal areas provide very important hunting, trapping and fishing areas for 
residents of Chesterfield Inlet. Many camps are located here and are used annually, primarily in 
spring and summer. In summer, barren-ground caribou are hunted and birds’ eggs are gathered. 


This large area, north and west of Gibson Lake, receives irregular use by residents of Baker Lake, 
Rankin Inlet and Chesterfield Inlet. In the past, this area was an important fishing and muskox 
hunting area for residents of Baker Lake. During winters when caribou are found in the area, hunts 
may be organized from base camps located to the west. Trapping activity in the area is light but may 
take place in association with caribou hunting. 


This area to the south of Baker Lake is less accessible than areas to the north and west, but still 
receives regular year-round use by residents of Baker Lake. Seasonal domestic fishing camps are 
common along the Baker Lake shoreline. Caribou may be hunted in late summer as they migrate 
southwards. Trapping for Arctic fox occurs in late winter in some years. 


The area along the Kazan River and east to Bissett and Parker lakes receives year-round usage by 
residents of Baker Lake. Hunting is done by canoe along the Kazan River in late summer and fall as 
the migrating caribou move south and westward. During the winter of some years, it is possible to 
hunt wintering barren-ground caribou in the vicinity of Parker Lake. Trapping for Arctic fox takes 
place in November and December, and in February and March, primarily along the Kazan River 
valley. Domestic fishing, in support of hunting and trapping activities, takes place along the Kazan 
River and in the larger lakes. 


The area to the north and east of MacQuoid Lake receives only irregular use. Hunters and trappers, 
especially those active in areas 1 and 5, sometimes search this area for game. In those winters when 
caribou are found in the area, hunts may be mounted from base camps to the south and west. 
Trapping activity in the area is light and may be associated with caribou hunting. 


In those years when caribou overwinter in the MacQuoid Lake-Banks Lake areas, residents of Baker 
Lake establish hunting camps in the area. Hunters commonly set traps for Arctic fox around caribou 
kills or meat caches. Most hunting and trapping activity happens in November and December or 
February and March. Camps are usually located at good fishing spots. 


This area receives only irregular use, usually by hunters or trappers who range outward from base 
camps in the areas to the north and east. Prior to centralization, the area was used regularly. 
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24BL se Activity in this area is usually subsidiary to that in areas 20 which extends north into the adjacent 
map sheet. 


25BL The Cross Bay area is used regularly for hunting, trapping and fishing activities by residents of Baker 
Lake. Several camps are located here and are used occasionally in winter as well as in spring and 
summer. 


26WC Carr Lake area is an important fishing area, caribou and wolves are also hunted in this area. 
& EP 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


Domestic fishing, which provides an important source of protein, continues to be an inexpensive form of 
food production that requires only small amounts of capital and equipment. Fishing occurs primarily between 
May and November and peaks during downstream migrations of Arctic char in May or June. Arctic char, lake 
trout and whitefish are caught with gill-nets or by jigging and are used for human consumption. Domestic 
fishing supplies about 20 per cent of the food consumed by residents of Rankin Inlet, Chesterfield Inlet and 
Baker Lake. 

The Kazan River, Bisset Lake and Parker Lake are all important domestic fisheries for the Baker Lake 
community. Parker Lake is fished primarily in the late fall. 

In the winter and spring, when overland travel by snowmobile is possible, Inuit from Baker Lake and Rankin 
Inlet jig for fish on Kaminuriak Lake. People from Whale Cove travel upriver in spring to set up summer-fishing 
camps on Kaminuriak, Kaminak and Quartzite lakes. 

Water bodies with commercial quotas for anadromous Arctic char in 1979 were Corbett Inlet, 4,540 kg round 
weight (rnd); Mistake Bay, 2,270 kg rnd; Pistol Bay, 2,270 kg rd; the Rankin Inlet area, 4,540 kg md; and 
Wilson Bay, 9,070 kg rnd. All of these quotas have records of recent commercial harvest. Residents of Whale 
Cove fish the Mistake, Wilson and Pistol bay areas, while fishermen from Rankin Inlet fish the Corbett and 
Rankin Inlet areas, and sometimes as far afield as Barbour Bay, inside Chesterfield Inlet. 

Diana Lake is fished for Arctic char through the ice in winter by residents of Rankin Inlet. 

Lakes in the Whale Cove area have a commercial quota on resident Arctic char of 2,270 kg md. This quota 
is harvested regularly by Whale Cove residents. 

Water bodies with combined commercial quotas on lake trout and whitefish, in 1979 were Banks Lake 8,160 
kg rnd; Blakely Lake 2,270 kg rnd; MacQuoid Lake 5,900 kg rnd; the northern part of Parker Lake 11,340 kg 
rnd; the southern part of Parker Lake 9,070 kg rnd; and Kaminuriak Lake 45,400 kg rnd. Only Blakely and 
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MacQuoid lakes have no record of recent commercial harvest. Kaminuriak Lake is fished by residents of Rankin 
Inlet. The other lakes are fished by residents of Baker Lake and catches are sold to the Rankin Inlet Fishing 
Co-operative. The frozen dressed fish are then shipped to Winnipeg for distribution by the Freshwater Fish 
Marketing Corporation. 

An annual commercial quota of lake trout and whitefish of 3,000 kg for O’Neil Lake and 1,600 kg for Savage 
Lake has been established. The lakes were last fished in 1973. 

An annual commercial quota of 6,000 kg lake trout and whitefish has been established for Carr Lake. There 
is no record of commercial activity but the lake was probably fished in recent years. 

Commercial quotas on anadromous Arctic char exist for Rankin Inlet, 4,540 kg rnd; Baker Foreland, 6,800 
kg rnd; and the Josephine River, 4,450 kg rd. Residents of Rankin Inlet fish in both the Rankin Inlet and 
Baker Foreland areas. The Josephine river has no record of recent commercial fishing. 


Wildlife (See map page 63) 
1 Waterfowl 


Chesterfield Inlet, particularly along its south shore, is an important molting area for several thousand 
oldsquaw. Small coastal ponds along the entire length of the inlet are likely used by lesser numbers of 
oldsquaw for nesting. Common eiders nest on the mainland and on the islands at the eastern end of this 
area. During the summer the females with their broods disperse throughout Chesterfield Inlet. The south 
coast is particularly important for brood rearing. Numerous Canada Geese are found throughout the 
entire inlet which is used predominantly as a staging area prior to, or during migration. A few Canada 
geese are also thought to nest along the entire length of the inlet. Other species of lesser importance which 
can be found within this area are snow geese, whistling swans, Arctic terns, and all species of loons. The 
greatest waterfowl concentrations can be found along the south coast, east and west of Primrose Island 
and in Barbour Bay. 


2 Waterfowl 


Many species of waterfowl including thousands of snow geese and lesser numbers of Canada geese, 
sandhill cranes, and whistling swans, migrate north in spring and south in fall through this area. 


3 Waterfowl 
Thousands of snow geese and lesser numbers of Canada geese may stage in this area during spring and 
fall migrations. 


4 Waterfowl 


This area, which extends north and west onto adjacent mapsheets, provide important habitat for several 
species of birds, especially waterfowl. In spring, the shores of the Kazan River are used for staging by 
numerous ducks, geese, and shorebirds prior to their dispersal to the nesting grounds. A few geese have 
been reported nesting along the river. 


5 Waterfowl 


This large area provides important habitat for waterfowl. Thousands of snow geese, lesser numbers of 
Canada geese, and a few whistling swans and sandhill cranes use the entire area during spring and fall 
migrations. Canada geese are common nesters throughout. A few swans may also be found nesting. Much 
of the area particularly the offshore islands is used by numerous ducks, mainly eiders for nesting. 


6 Seabirds 


Black guilliemots are abundant nesters in the islands at the mouth of Chesterfield Inlet. 


7 Seabirds 


This area is used by colonies of black guillemots for nesting. The Marble Island colony has been reported 
at over 2,000 nests. 


8 Raptors 
Scattered steep cliffs throughout these areas are used by roughlegged hawks,peregrine falcons, and 
possibly gryfalcons for nesting. Nesting areas used by peregines and gryfalcons are considered critical to 
their survival. 

9 Caribou 
These areas have been identified as important to caribou for traditional water crossings. 


10 Caribou 
This large area, which extends west and south into the adjacent map sheetg, is the calving ground of the 
Kaminuriak caribou herd. Only certain portions of the outlined calving area may be used in any one year 
and segments of the herd may even calve outside the boundary indicated. Although the documented 


reports have shown that the majority of the herd has, in most years, calved in the area from the east side 
of Kaminuriak Lake to around Banks and MacQuiod lakes, east to Gibson Lake, the entire area should 
be considered critical to the survival of the herd. 


11 Caribou 
This unbounded area has been used consistently in recent years by large numbers of caribou, often cows 
and calves of the Kaminuriak herd. A few wintering caribou may be found scattered throughout. 

12 Caribou 
Barren-ground caribou of the Kaminuriak herd migrate into this area in early spring to calve. This spring 
migration of the pregnant cows is especially critical. In fall, the caribou move south and southwest. In 
late spring, summer, and early fall caribou may move randomly throughout the map-sheet area. 

13 Caribou 
Caribou may be found year round throughout this unbounded area in varying, but small, numbers. 
Occasionally large calving and post calvings movements occur through the western portions. During 1977 
thousands of Kaminuriak caribou wintered throughout the area. 

14 Caribou and Wolves 
This area, part of a larger area which extends onto the adjacent map sheets to the west and south, is the 
tundra wintering range of the Kaminuriak caribou herd. Only certain sections of the winter range may be 
used in any one year. Wolves are found throughout in close association with the caribou, often following 
the movements of the herd. 

15 Wolves 


Inuit hunters and trappers report that wolves den in these areas. 


16 Arctic Foxes 
Inuit hunters and trappers report that foxes den in these areas. 


17 Arctic Foxes and Wolves 
Foxes and wolves den in this area, which is part of a large area that extends onto the adjacent map sheet. 


18 Grizzly Bears 
Barren-ground grizzly bears live and perhaps den in this area. 


19 Polar Bears 


This area which extends along the coast to the north has been identified as an important summering area 
for polar bear. During the remainder of the year, polar bear which are not common here, can be found 
dispersed throughout the coastal areas. 


20 Seals 
Inuit hunters and trappers report the occurrence of harbor seals in the river system emptying into Barbour 
Bay on Chesterfield Inlet. Harbor and ringed seals have been reported in Chesterfield Inlet. 

21 Seals 


The harbor or ranger seal is often found in river estuaries and lakes, sometimes far from the sea. It is 
essentially an animal of open water and is usually found in areas that remain ice-free throughout the 
winter. It provides some meat for people and dogs, but is prized for its coat which is used for making fur 
garments. These seals are sometimes found in the Ferguson River system. There is no boundary associated 
with this symbol. 


22 Seals and Belugas 
Ringed seals are abundant throughout this area. Harbor seals are not numerous and are most commonly 
observed within Chesterfield Inlet. Other less-abundant species of seal found here are bearded and 
occasionally harp seals. Beluga whales are commonly observed throughout the area. Bowhead whales 
and walrus are seen only on rare occasions. 


23 Seals 


Numerous ringed and lesser numbers of bearded seals are found in the marine environment off the coast. 
Harbor seal are most commonly found in the brackish estuaries and have been reported by local Inuit as 
occurring in the Copperneedle, Ferguson, and Wilson river systems. 


24 Belugas 
Numerous beluga whales migrate north through this area, following the coast throughout the summer. 


25 Walrus 
Hazy Islet may be used by a small number of walrus as a haul-out. 


CLYDE RIVER 


I nuit Land Use (See map page 64) 


1CR This marine area, which includes all adjacent fiords, bays, and inlets, is intensively utilized by Inuit 
hunters from Clyde River. Polar bears and ringed and bearded seals are hunted on the fast ice and 
at the floe edge from December through June. In particular, seals are hunted during fall and winter 
in Eglinton Fiord and at the mouth of Clyde Inlet. Cape Christian is a popular sealing area. Ringed 
seal pups are taken during spring in Sam Ford Fiord (including Walker Arm) and Scott Inlet. Harp 
seals are hunted in Clyde Inlet during summer. The area off the mouth of Clyde Inlet is used almost 
daily, year-round. Narwhals, and to a lesser extend belugas, are hunted near the head of Clyde Inlet 
during summer. Eider ducks are hunted in Inugsuin Fiord in summer and fall. 


2CR The presence of mountainous and glaciated terrain imposes a considerable constraint on land use 
by Clyde River residents in the area represented by this map. On land, Clyde River residents 
intensively utilize the narrow coastal strip adjacent to the fiords for hunting and camping and the 
mountain passes for travel. Extensive headland areas of lower relief are used for fishing and, on the 
northwest side of Scott Inlet, for caribou hunting year-round. The area around the head of Sam Ford 
Fiord is used for caribou hunting during spring and summer, and caribou are hunted near the head 
of Clyde Inlet and the head of Eglinton Fiord during summer. 


Nesting snow geese are hunted in the vicinity of Igloo Bay Outpost Camp. 
3CR & These are the skidoo and dog team routes between Pond Inlet and Clyde River. 


4CR & These are the winter-spring routes between Clyde River and Broughton Island. 


5 These areas are not utilized owing to mountainous and glaciated terrain. 


Notes on Domestic Fisheries 


Clyde River residents utilize numerous traditional fishing sites for domestic purposes. Inugsuin Fiord is a 
favoured locale for gill-netting arctic char during summer. 


Wildlife (See map page 65) 


1 Waterfowl 
Snow goose nesting has been reported for this area near the Igloo Bay Outpost Camp. 


2 Waterfowl 
Eiders are numerous in this area in late summer and early fall. 


3 Seabirds 
About 25,000 pairs of fulmars nest on Baffin Island just south of Scott Island. Glaucous gulls are scattered 
in this area with a colony of about 100 pairs located on the southern side of Scott Island. 

4 Caribou 
The lush vegetation growing on the flat marshy areas at the heads of fiords in the region provides good 
summer range for caribou. The caribou move to the highland areas in the winter where vegetation is 
sparse, but windswept of snow. 

5 Polar Bears 
Cape Adair is an important denning area for polar bears in fall and winter. 


6 Polar Bears 


Polar bears hunt ringed seals during winter and spring throughout the nearshore marine areas of this 
map sheet, especially at the floe edge and in the loose offshore pack ice. 
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7 Polar Bears 
The area around Inugsuin Fiord is a summer-fall retreat for polar bears. 


8 Seals 
The inlets, fiords, and small bays of this map-sheet support good populations of ringed seals year-round. 


9 Seals and Narwhals 


Harp seals and narwhals returning from summering areas in the Lancaster Sound-Jones Sound area 
migrate south through this area in the fall. 


10 Narwhals and Seals 
The Clyde Inlet-Inugsuin Fiord area is frequented by several hundred narwhals as well as by bearded and 
harp seals, during late summer and fall. It is home to ringed seals year-round. 


11 Narwhals 
Narwhals have been observed in Scott Inlet in small numbers during summer. 


12 Bowheads 
A few bowhead whales are observed each summer along the coast of Baffin Island between Cape Hewett 
and Eglinton Fiord. 

13 Narwhals 


Narwhals spend the winter in small groups scattered throughout the offshore pack ice of southern Baffin 
Bay and northern Davis Strait. 
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COCKBURN LAND 


I nuit Land Use (See map page 66) 


1CR This marine area (including all the fiords) is used by residents of Pond Inlet and Clyde River for 

& PI hunting ringed seals (mainly silver jars) in spring, narwhals in spring and summer, and polar bears 
in near-shore fast ice and at the floe edge from January to May. Residents of a former outpost camp 
at Buchan Gulf still use this area regularily in winter and spring. Buchan Gulf was a good area for 
narwhal hunting in the open-water season, and Feachem Bay (the location of the outpost camp) was 
an especially- favoured locale for this pursuit. Clyde hunters use Clark and Gibbs Fiords for hunting 
ringed seals, walruses, harp seals, and narwhals. Harp and bearded seals are sometimes hunted in 
summer throughout this marine area. 


2CR This area is used for caribou hunting (and wolf, when encountered) by residents of Clyde River during 
winter (in the inland areas) and in summer (in coastal areas, along and at the heads of most fiords, 
and on some larger offshore islands). Clyde residents hunt caribou around the shores of Clark and 
Gibbs Fiords during summer. Caribou are abundant and intensively hunted in the vicinity of Conn 
and Bieler lakes in winter and spring. The fishing sites depicted in this area are utilized by Clyde 
River residents at all seasons. 


SAB, Inuit from Arctic Bay, Pond Inlet, Igloolik and Hall Beach use various areas around Steensby Inlet 

PI,IG for year-round caribou hunting. Wolves are also taken when encountered. Some Pond Inlet hunters 

& HB _ travel to the northern end of Steensby Inlet for the purpose of hunting wolves. Inuit from Igloolik 
and Hall Beach hunt caribou in the Neergaard Lake area and along the eastern side of Steensby Inlet 
in winter. Some late summer and fall hunting is also conducted by them along the coast of Steensby 
Inlet. 


4IG Inuit from Igloolik and Hall Beach hunt seals throughout Steensby Inlet. The most abundant species 
& HB is the ringed seal with bearded seals occurring less frequently. 


5CR This area is infrequently used by Clyde River residents for caribou hunting. The area around Rowley 
River is especially good for hunting. 


6PI This area is used mainly by Pond Inlet hunters. Caribou hunting occurs mainly in the fall, winter 
and spring when the area is accessible along the ice of Tay Sound and Paquet Bay. Nowadays, 
caribou hunting tends to be concentrated near the heads of Tay Sound and Paquet Bay. Trapping 
also occurs in winter along the shores of these marine waters. Caribou are also hunted in summer 
inland from the heads of fiords. Caribou are hunted in winter by skidoo and in summer (via chartered 
aircraft) in the Mary River - Angajurjuatuk Lake area. Pond Inlet residents quarry soapstone from 
a deposit near Nuluujaak Mountain and bring it to the community by skidoo in winter and spring. 


7PI Seals are hunted by Pond Inlet residents throughout the inlets and fiords off Eclipse Sound, including 
Tay Sound, Paquet Bay, and North Arm. 

8PI Geese are hunted here in late spring and summer by Inuit from Pond Inlet. 

OPI These are the main skidoo travel routes between Pond Inlet and Clyde River. 

& CR 

10PI These are examples of inland routes formerly walked by Pond Inlet residents in pursuit of caribou 


during summer. 


11PI This is the main skidoo travel route between Pond Inlet and Igloolik. 
& IG 


12 No Inuit land use activity occurs in these mountainous and glaciated areas. 


Wildlife (See map page 67) 


1 Waterfowl 


The generally well-vegetated lowlands interspersed throughout this large area provide important habitat 
for birds, particularly waterfowl. Concentrations of waterfowl are found in and around Steensby Inlet 
which may be of particular importance as a staging area. The area is used mainly by large numbers of 
nesting and molting greater snow geese. Important areas for nesting, molting and staging snow geese 
include Inuktorfik Lake and the shores of Steensby Inlet. Snowy owls may be particularly abundant but 
abundance and nesting activity of this species is likely regulated by the availability of cyclic prey species, 
primarily the lemming. Other birds which likely nest in substantial numbers within the area are brants, 
king eiders, oldsquaws, red-throated loons and several species of shorebirds. 


2 Seabirds 


Approximately 25,000 pairs of northern fulmars nest on the steep cliffs in this area (the “Mitres” and 
“Bastions”). Some glaucous gulls also nest in this area. 


3 Raptors 
The numerous cliff faces provide optimal nesting habitat for raptors. All nesting areas of the rare and 
endangered peregrine falcon are considered critical. Little is presently known about the raptor populations 
within this region. 


4 Caribou 


This area approximately and broadly encompasses a major calving area which is considered critical for 
the barren-ground caribou of northern Baffin Island. Only portions of this area may actually be used 
during calving. Most calving seems to occur along the valleys associated with the rivers and streams. It 
is suspected that some calving may take place in areas bordering the upper Rowley River near Maino 
Lake. Well worn trails in the valley of the Ravn River suggest extensive use of this area as a travel corridor 
for caribou. 


5 Caribou and Wolves 
The barren-ground caribou of northern Baffin Island are generally thought to be non-migratory although 
they may make local seasonal shifts in their ranges. The entire caribou population of northern Baffin 
Island is thought to be small and may number at most a few thousand. Caribou occur throughout most 
of this map area. Ranges in the area of Tay Sound and Paquet Bay may be used primarily as winter range, 
whereas those to the south are used more extensively during spring and summer. Wolves associate with 
the caribou herds and are especially numerous around the north end of Steensby Inlet. 


6 Caribou 
Numerous well worn trails on the tundra running along the northeast coast of this portion of Steensby 
Inlet indicate extensive use of this area as a movement corridor for caribou. There is also some indication 
that the valleys associated with the Cockburn, Rowley and Isortoq rivers may also be used as corridors 
for the movement of caribou. 

7 Caribou and Wolves 


Caribou are numerous year-round in the Conn Lake-Bieler Lake area. Wolves are associated with the 
caribou herds. Caribou calving is reported for the area north of Conn Lake. 


8 Caribou 
During summer, caribou occur along the shores of and at the heads of most fiords on this map-sheet, as 
well as on some of the large offshore islands (Adams Island, Dexterity Island). 

9 Muskox 
Muskox have been observed around Bieler lake. 


10 Polar Bears 
This area is a summer retreat for polar bears. The ice which persists in Coutts Inlet and North Arm in 
summer allows bears to prolong their feeding on seals. The adjacent land provides sanctuary during the 
period of minimum ice cover. 


11 Polar Bears 
Polar bears hunt ringed seals in coastal fast ice, at the floe edge and in offshore pack ice during winter 
and spring. 

12 Seals 


Ringed seals are found year-round throughout Tay Sound and Paquet Bay, and in all the fiords and inlets 
in the northeast part of this map sheet. Harp seals and bearded seals enter Buchan Gulf with ice breakup 
in late spring. A few bearded seals are seen in southern Paquet Bay during summer, and harp seals are 
frequent visitors to Tay Sound in late summer. 


13 Seals 
Although ringed seals occur in the northeastern part of Steensby Inlet, they are particularly numerous in 
the southern end. The inlet provides stable fast ice in winter and spring which is suitable for pupping 
and the ice remains into summer. A small number of bearded seals are also found in the relatively shallow 
waters. 

14 Seals 
Bearded seals occur in Paterson Inlet in summer. 

15 Seals and Narwhals 
Narwhals and harp seals migrate south along the east Baffin Island coast in September-October, returning 
from summering areas in Lancaster and Jones Sounds. 


16 Seals, Narwhals and Walruses 
Harp seals, narwhals and walruses sometimes occur in Clark and Gibbs fiords during late summer and 
fall. Ringed seals are year-round residents of these fiords. 

17 Narwhals 
Small numbers of narwhals summer in Buchan Gulf and in other fiords in adjacent areas of coastal Baffin 
Island. 

18 Belugas and Walruses 
Beluga whales and walruses sometimes enter Steensby Inlet in summer. 

19 Narwhals 


Narwhals enter Tay Sound and North Arm in July and August and leave before freeze-up in late September. 
These months coincide with the period when intensive feeding on Arctic cod likely occurs. 


Building an inukshuk — 
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COPPERMINE 


Inuit Land Use 


7CP 


8CP 


14CP 


15CP 


(See map page 68) 


Very little hunting or trapping activity has been reported in this area in recent years. 


Hunting and trapping activity is usually less intensive in this area than in the lowlands of the Rae 
and Richardson rivers. Coppermine residents occasionally travel to the area to trap white fox, often 
near dens along eskers. Black bear and moose are sometimes taken in the area. 


The lowlands of the Rae and Richardson rivers are regularly used each year by Coppermine-based 
Inuit. The area is rich in white fox and is a prime trapping area from November to April. Many Inuit 
extend winter or spring trapping and fishing trips to hunt barren-ground caribou. Caribou are also 
hunted in the fall after the first snowfall. Wolves, wolverine and barren-ground grizzly are hunted 
when they are encountered. In recent years, moose have been hunted along river lowlands in late 
winter and spring. 


Residents of Coppermine trap white fox in this area. Hunting and trapping activity is less intensive 
in this area than in the Greenhorn Lakes-Dease River area to the south, or the Rae-Richardson river 
area to the north. 


Depending on the movements of wintering barren-ground caribou, Copperminé Inuit camped in the 
vicinity of the Dismal Lakes may visit this area to hunt. Since moose have extended their range 
northwards in recent decades, the Dease River lowlands are now visited less regularly. 


During August and September, Fort Franklin residents travel by boat along the north shore of Great 
Bear Lake to hunt or fish. Often traditional summer camps are occupied, and these serve as bases 
for hunting caribou or moose within a few miles of the lake shoreline. Fishing also occurs, and meat 
and fish frequently are sent back to the community freezer. 


This area includes a common travel route between Coppermine and Dismal Lakes. A number of 
Inuit who, in the past, lived year-round in the Dismal Lakes area still return to hunt, fish or trap in 
the vicinity. Arctic fox is the main species trapped although wolves, wolverines and bear are also 
taken. Caribou and moose are occasionally hunted during spring fishing trips. 


This area was used somewhat more heavily in the past, when Inuit lived in the vicinity of the Dismal 
Lakes year-round, but Coppermine residents still visit the area regularly. Winter activities include 
trapping Arctic fox along the shore of the lake; summer activities include fishing, and hunting caribou 
and moose. 


Caribou and moose are commonly hunted in the sparsely-forested lowlands of the Kendall and 
Coppermine rivers in early spring or fall. Occasional winter trapping yields colored fox, wolf, Arctic 
fox and wolverine. 


Coppermine residents regularly visit this area to trap Arctic fox and to hunt wolves, wolverine and 
caribou. 


Hunting and trapping activity is less regular in this area than in the lowlands to the north. 
Coppermine residents occasionally travel to the area to trap Arctic fox near dens along eskers. 


Several heavily-used corridors, represented by arrows, mark the usual path of travel for Coppermine 
Inuit travelling westward. 


The valleys of the Rae, Richardson and Coppermine rivers are heavily-used by residents of 
Coppermine in all seasons except summer, when the lack of snow prevents long excursions inland. 
Most of the area is easily accessible for one or two-day hunting trips by wage earning individuals. 
During the winter, Arctic fox are trapped. Further up in the Coppermine River, moose are hunted 
when encountered. Ducks and geese are hunted along the river and the coast in summer. 


Within the 13CP area, several travel corridors occur. These corridors, marked by arrows indicating 
the usual path of travel, generally follow the major river valleys. Hunting, trapping and fishing 
activities are concentrated along these travel routes. 


Coppermine residents use Coronation Gulf as both a travel route and a resource-harvesting area. 
Seasonal camps are common all along the coastline. Ringed seal, and occasionally bearded seal, are 
hunted by boat or on the ice in spring, summer and fall. The practice of hunting seals at winter 
breathing holes is less common now than in the past. Caribou are hunted along all shorelines and 
on some islands in summer. Arctic fox are trapped in winter. Bearded seals are especially common 
in the Lawford Islands area. 


16CP 


17CP 


18CP 


19CP 


20CP 


21CP 


22CP 


23CP 


24CP 


25CP 


26CP 


27CP 


28CP 


29CP 


30CP 


31CP 
32CP 
33CP 


A frequently-travelled corridor follows the Couper and Berens islands northeast from Coppermine. 
Winter trapping of Arctic fox is especially common but hunting of seal and caribou also occurs 
frequently. 


This coastal zone is intensively-used year-round by Coppermine residents. In winter, Arctic fox is 
the main species taken, although wolves are also caught occasionally. Caribou are hunted by 
snowmobile in fall and spring, and by boat and on foot along the coast in summer. Ducks and geese 
are also hunted along the coast in spring and summer. In spring, numerous caribou migrate along 
the coast eastward towards Bathurst Inlet. 


Coppermine residents regularly hunt barren-ground caribou in this area from fall to spring. The 
area is also heavily used during the winter months when Arctic fox are trapped. Wolf and wolverine 
are sometimes hunted in early spring. Snowmobiles are the main method of travel. 


This area forms the major travel corridor between Coppermine and Contwoyto Lake. Although many 
of those who formerly lived year-round in the Contwoyto Lake area now reside in Coppermine, 
overland travel in this area is still common. Barren-ground caribou are often hunted in spring and 
fall and occasionally in winter. Arctic fox are trapped in winter and wolves and wolverine are also 
taken. Travellers sometimes stop at seasonal camps to hunt, trap or fish in the vicinity. 


In recent years, the use of snowmobiles has led to a resumption of hunting and trapping activity in 
these areas. Barren-ground caribou are frequently hunted in the area in spring and fall. Arctic fox 
is the main species trapped during the winter. 


Barren-ground caribou are hunted in this area in spring and fall and Arctic fox are trapped during 
the winter. Wolf and wolverine are trapped along Melville Creek in spring. 


The route designated by the arrow is used for hunting and trapping as well as for travelling between 
Coppermine and the Tree River or Bathurst Inlet areas. The mode of travel is snowmobile in winter 
and small boat, along the shore, in summer. 


Seals are occasionally hunted in offshore areas and in the vicinity of Home Islands. 


In spring, summer and fall, Coppermine residents often visit the Tree River valley where game is 
plentiful. Animals hunted include caribou, moose, grizzly bear, wolf, wolverine, geese and ducks. 
Winter trapping of Arctic fox is less common now than in the past. 


Coppermine residents occasionally hunt caribou in winter and wolf and wolverine in spring in this 
inland area. Trappers occasionally extend winter traplines into the area. 


This area is often hunted by Coppermine residents between November and May for wolves and 
wolverines. 


Inuit from Coppermine occasionally travel to Hornby Bay of Great Bear Lake to hunt barren-ground 
caribou, moose or bear. Arctic fox, wolf and wolverine are trapped during the winter. This area was 
used more regularly in the past. 


Coppermine residents occasionally hunt barren-ground caribou in this area in winter and before the 
caribou migrate. Trapping also occurs occasionally. The area was used more regularly in the past. 


Several Coppermine residents occasionally set up camp at the north end of Keskarrah Lake and 
spend the winter in this area. They trap Arctic fox and hunt barren-ground caribou in a corridor 
that runs north towards Coppermine, as indicated by the arrow. 


Residents of Coppermine occasionally travel to this area in spring or fall to hunt migrating 
barren-ground caribou. Arctic fox, wolves and wolverine are trapped in the Inulik Lake area in spring. 


Very little hunting or trapping activity has been reported in this area in recent years. 
This area is used occasionally for trapping Arctic fox or for hunting barren-ground caribou. 


In the past, Inuit living at Dismal Lakes commonly travelled to Lac Rouviere and the Dease River 
lowlands to hunt caribou, moose and black bear. This area is now regularly hunted by about 40 
Coppermine hunters for wolves and wolverines. Between 5 and 30 hunters are in this area every 
year between November and May. 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


Domestic fishing, which is an important source of protein, continues to be an inexpensive form of food 
production that requires only small amounts of capital and equipment. Fishing occurs year-round, but often 
it is intensified in the late summer, fall and winter when fish are preserved for winter use by trappers, hunters 
and dog teams. Gill netting is the primary means of harvesting the fish, which are usually dried or frozen for 
future use. 

Whitefish and trout are the main species taken in the inland lakes. 

The lower Coppermine River, the adjacent coast and especially the coastal islands of Coronation Gulf are 
fished for domestic use on an annual basis by Coppermine residents. Arctic char is the main species caught, 
usually by netting. Whitefish are taken near the river's mouth. Below Bloody Falls, Arctic char are angled and 
netted. 

Domestic fishing in Dismal and nearby lakes was more intensive in the past when Inuit who lived year-round 
in the area caught fish to feed dog teams. Fish are still an important source of food, however, for hunters and 
trappers who operate in the vicinity of Dismal Lakes. Fish are taken in the fall by net and in the spring by 
jigging. 

Residents of Coppermine who camp at the mouth of the Tree River when they are sealing, take between 450 
and 900 kg of Arctic char each summer. This domestic catch was much higher in the past. In the fall, whitefish, 
lake trout and landlocked char are netted in some of the lakes situated inland from the mouth of the Tree River. 


A fishing lodge on Great Bear Lake operates an outpost camp at the mouth of the Tree River. The annual 
catch is about 400 Arctic char or approximately-2,000 kg. An annual quota of 700 char has been established. 

An annual quota of 3,629 kg has been established for lake trout and round whitefish in Belanger Lake. The 
lake was closed during the 1977-78 season. Northern pike are also present in the lake. There is no record of 
commercial fishing here. 


Moose — 
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Wildlife (See map page 69) 


1 Waterfowl 
Many swans nest in this area. 


2 Waterfowl 
This coastal area provides very important habitat for nesting black brant and white-fronted geese and 
common eider ducks. 

3 Raptors 
Critical nesting areas for golden eagles and peregrine falcons may be found in the rocky cliffs in the 
Greenhorn River headwaters, and in the hilly region in the north part of this map-sheet area. 

4 Raptors 
Peregrine falcons and gyrfalcons nest on the numerous steep cliffs in this area. 


5 Wolves 
Wolves may be found throughout the winter range of barren-ground caribou, often following the movement 
of the caribou herds. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 
6 Caribou 
During early winter and late spring, barren-ground caribou of the Bluenose herd migrate through this 
area which lies between the forested winter range to the south and the tundra calving area to the northwest. 
7 Caribou 


This area is part of an extensive spruce forest region in which large numbers of wintering barren-ground 
caribou feed heavily on terrestrial and arboreal lichens. These caribou, parts of both the Bluenose and 
Bathurst herds, migrate into this important winter range from the north and northeast in early winter 
and return to the tundra in early spring. Only certain sections of the winter range may be used in any 
one year and parts of the herd may move beyond the boundary indicated. 


8 Caribou 


In early spring, barren-ground caribou of the Bathurst herd migrate eastward through this area to calve 
in the region to the east of Bathurst Inlet. In late summer, caribou move westward in a movement that 
takes them to wintering areas in the forest. 


9 Caribou 
Each year, during late July and early August, a large number of barren-ground caribou migrate westward 
past the south end of Takijuq Lake on their way to winter range within the tree line. 

10 Muskox 
Several hundred muskox use the headwater area of the Bloody and Haldane rivers as a calving ground 
and as winter range. 

11 Muskox, Foxes and Waterfowl 


The headwater areas of the Rae and Richardson rivers provide year-round habitat for more than 300 
muskox. Because this area is used for calving and as winter range, it must be considered critical for this 
species. This wildlife area, which extends north to Cape Krusensterm contains many Arctic fox dens. 
Whistling swans nest throughout the zone particularly in the vicinity of the numerous lakes and ponds. 


12 Moose, Grizzly Bears and Waterfowl 


In this wildlife area, the Coppermine River flows in a fairly deep valley characterized by many sandy areas 
and a heavy forest cover. Many species of wildlife, including the barren-ground grizzly bear, are abundant 
in the valley. Numerous swans and geese molt along the sandy stretches in mid-summer and are preyed 
upon by wolves. Moose have extended their range northward along the valley. A few barren-ground 
caribou can be found along the river year-round. 


13 Grizzly Bears and Wolves 


Rolling tundra and open shrublands characterize this wildlife zone. Numerous wolf dens are found in 
some areas. Grizzly bears are plentiful throughout the zone. 


14 Seals and Waterfowl 


Rough, rocky terrain dominates this wildlife zone, which includes the islands of Coronation Gulf. Some 
geese, ducks and ringed seals can be found throughout the gulf area. 
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CRAIG HARBOUR 


Inuit Land Use (See map page 70) 


1GF Grise Fiord Inuit hunt marine mammals throughout the marine areas of this map. Ringed seals are 
taken year-round in the nearshore waters and fiords of Southern Ellesmere Island (Jones Sound) 
and during winter and spring in Baumann and Vendom Fiords, Makinson Inlet and Norwegian Bay. 
Polar bears are hunted from October to May in all marine areas of this map. Harp seals, narwhals, 
and belugas are taken in summer and fall in the fiords and nearshore waters of southern Ellesmere 
Island (Jones Sound), while walruses are hunted in these same waters during spring to fall and at 
the floe edge in winter and spring. Traplines for Arctic fox are set on the sea ice and on the coast in 
the southern nearshore waters and fiords, and around Sor Fiord. Test fishing for Greenland halibut 
and skate has been carried out off Grise Fiord and in adjacent nearshore waters. 


2GF This area is used for muskox hunting by Grise Fiord residents (a total of four muskox may be taken 
here). Some caribou are harvested in this area, and traditional fishing sites are occupied every year. 


3GF Grise Fiord residents may kill a maximum of 23 muskox in this area. Most animals are taken in the 
central part of this area (at the head of Baumann Fiord,including Hoved Island), but muskox are also 
killed elsewhere, especially on the Bjorne Peninsula. Caribou (and wolves, when encountered) are 
hunted extensively throughout this area. Fishing sites in this area are utilized during late winter 


and spring. 

4GF These are the main skidoo travel routes to hunting areas in the northern portion of the Grise Fiord 
hunting territory. 

5GF This travel route was formerly used by Grise Fiord Inuit to reach their northern hunting areas, but 
it has been largely replaced by the less difficult route to the westward. 

6 These mountainous or glaciated regions are not used at present by Grise Fiord Inuit. It should be 
noted that a narrow coastal strip at the seaward margins of these areas is utilized by Grise Fiord 
Inuit. 


Wildlife (See map page 71) 


1 Seabirds 
Thousands of gulls, primarily glaucous gulls, nest on the cliffs of Cone and Smith Islands. 


2 Walruses 
Hundreds of walruses haul out along the base of Jakeman Glacier. These are largely females, the males 
going farther west into Jones Sound. 

3 Arctic Foxes 
An Arctic fox den is located here. 


4 Seabirds 
A colony consisting primarily of glaucous gulls numbering over 100 is found here. 


5 Raptors 
This is the breeding territory of a pair of either peregrine falcons or gyrfalcons. 


6 Seabirds 


Approximately 200 glaucous and Thayer's gulls breed in colonies on each side of Grise Fiord. 


7 Belugas, Seals, Narwhals, Polar Bears and Walruses 
The third greatest concentration of walrus occurs here (after the Southampton and Foxe Basin regions) 
and walruses are found scattered along the coast of Ellesmere Island during the summer. Walruses move 
into Jones Sound in August and September and move back out in October. They winter in the open water 
area of Baffin Bay known as “North Water”. Walruses also overwinter in open water in Glacier Strait. 
Polar bears are common in Jones Sound along the ice edge. 


Ringed seals numbering in the tens of thousands remain in Jones Sound all year. Bearded seals enter 
Jones Sound in July with the first appearance of large cracks in the ice. They leave in October to winter 
in the open water areas of Baffin Bay and in the vicinity of Coburg Island. The population of bearded 


seals in Jones Sound is estimated at between 1,000-2,000. Herds of hundreds of harp seals which have 
migrated from the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Newfoundland enter Jones Sound in August and September 
with the breakup of the ice and move out again in October. Depending on the ice conditions, the number 
of harp seals spending the summer in Jones Sound varies from 1,000-10,000. 


Narwhals migrate into Jones Sound in herds of 20-50 animals during August and September and move 
out in October to winter in the “North Water”. An estimated 1,000-2,000 narwhals spend the summer in 
Jones Sound. 


Hundreds of beluga whales move into Jones Sound during August and September and move out in 
October. 


8 Walruses 
These are hauling out locations for walruses. 


9 Muskox 


The coastal lowlands of Jones Sound constitute muskox range. The population of muskox on southwest- 
ern Ellesmere Island (including the Bjorne Peninsula and the area south of Baumann Fiord) has been 
estimated at 295 animals. The population of muskox on the southeastern portion of Ellesmere Island 
(primarily the area south of Makinson Inlet is estimated to be 175 animals. 


10 Arctic Foxes 
An Arctic fox den is located at these sites. 
11 Walruses 
Approximately 50 walruses have been observed hauled out at this location. 


12 Waterfowl 
Greater snow geese breed in this traditional area in the hundreds. Brant also occur here. 


13 Muskox, Caribou and Polar Bears 


The coastline of this area is used by polar bears for denning. Polar bears move up and down the west 
coast of the Bjorne Peninsula following the open water leads and hunting seals in the area. 


The Bjorne Peninsula is inhabited by Peary caribou numbering in the hundreds. 
Muskox also occur in the area in good numbers. 
14 Seabirds 


A large seabird colony of undetermined species occurs along approximately one-half mile of cliffs here. 
The population of birds is estimated at well over 10,000. 


15 Caribou 


Caribou are widely distributed throughout this area. The Sor Valley is probably the richest valley in the 
area and consitutes an important range for tens of Peary caribou. Arctic hare occur in large herds in the 
Sor Fiord area. 


16 Muskox and Waterfowl 
These coastal areas are used as winter range by muskox numbering approximately 25 animals. 
Greater snow geese breed and molt in this area. 


17 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are found along Makinson Inlet. 
18 Waterfowl 
Greater snow geese breed and molt along the west coast of Baumann Fiord. 
19 Seabirds 
A nesting colony of ivory gulls occurs on cliff faces in the ice fields north of Makinson Inlet. 
20 Seabirds 


A colony of ivory gulls occurs in the ice fields here, but nesting has not been confirmed. 


21 Seabirds 
Approximately 2000 pairs of northern fulmars nest in this location. 


22 Wolves and Arctic Foxes 
Wolves and Arctic foxes are commonly seen inland from the Sor Fiord. 


CUMBERLAND SOUND 


Inuit Land Use (See map page 72) 


1PA Nettilling Lake has traditionally provided an arctic char fishery for Pangnirtung and Cape Dorset 
& CD residents. Pangnirtung residents continue to fish in this area, while Cape Dorset residents have 
used the area in the recent past. 


2PA Caribou are occasionally hunted by Pangnirtung residents in this area. 


3PA, This area is part of the large area used by Cape Dorset hunters for caribou hunting and arctic char 

CD, FB fishing in the recent and historical past. A winter travel route goes from Amadjuak Bay, to the south, 

& LH through Mingo and Amadjuak lakes and northward to Burwash Bay on Nettilling Lake. Cape Dorset 
residents very rarely use the Amadjuak Lake area now, but they anticipate increased use in the 
future. Pangnirtung residents occasionally hunt caribou on the east side of Amadjuak Lake. 


Lake Harbour residents formerly used the southern part of this area for fishing, caribou hunting and 
arctic fox trapping. Markham Bay outpost camp residents make occasional use of the southern part 
of this area now for winter caribou and wolf hunting. Residents of Iqaluit occasionally hunt wolves 
and caribou along the eastern and southern shores of Amadjuak Lake during winter and early spring. 


4FB, This large portion of interior South Baffin Island is used by Frobisher Bay hunfers for caribou and 

PA wolf hunting in winter. The Sylvia Grinnell Lake and River are used for Arctic char fishing. Wolves 

& LH are hunted, and Arctic foxes are trapped by residents of Iqaluit in the southern part of this area 
(around the McKeand River), and in the area between Amadjuak Lake and Sylvia Grinnell Lake. 


Pangnirtung residents occasionally use the northern part of this area, down to about 650N, for 
caribou hunting during winter and early spring. Markham Bay outpost camp residents occasionally 
use the southwestern corner of this area (around Sylvia Grinnell Lake) for winter caribou hunting. 


5PA A part of Pangnirtung’s annual quota of 40 narwhals is taken in this area, including Kingnait 
Fiord. About 50 belugas are taken annually in Cumberland Sound. Much of Pangnirtung’s 
annual harvest of up to 5400 ringed seals and 4800 harp seals (until recently, when the market 
for seal pelts collapsed) is taken in this part of the sound. 


The coast of Cumberland Peninsula from Nijadluk Harbour to Kingnait Fiord is an intensively-used 
shore area where polar bears, bearded, harp and ringed seals, and walruses are hunted. Recuring 
polynyas off Shomeo Point, the mouth of Kingnait Fiord, and Littlecote Channel allow for year-round 
hunting of ringed seals. The floe edge is used from April to June for hunting seals, walruses, 
narwhals, belugas, and polar bears (the seaward boundary of this Inuit Land Use zone approximates 
the maximum seaward position of the floe edge). 


Pangnirtung hunters take up to 14 polar bears annually, mostly in the Hoare Bay-Exeter Bay area 
(to the northeast of this map area), but other bear hunting areas include the east and west coasts of 
Cumberland Sound and the Leybourme Islands area. Most hunting for polar bears occurs in winter 
and early spring. Miliakdjuin Island is a favoured hunting locale for newborn ringed seal pups. 
Walruses are hunted in the Lemieux Islands during summer. Waterfowl, especially eiders, are 
harvested in Cumberland Sound by Pangnirtung residents. Domestic Arctic char fisheries occur in 
many coastal areas of the sound. 


Nettilling Fiord provides access to inland water travel routes to Nettilling Lake. 


6PA Polar bears are occasionally hunted on travel routes inland from the Ujuktuk Fiord-Kumlein Fiord 
area. Some caribou are also hunted in this area. 


7FB, Historically, caribou have been hunted year-round throughout this portion of South Baffin Island, 
LH including central Meta Incognita Peninsula to the south, by Frobisher Bay and Lake Harbour hunters. 
& CD Fox trapping was also an important activity in this area. The area is still used occasionally today in 
winter by residents of outpost camps at Markham Bay. Cape Dorset residents formerly hunted 
caribou throughout much of this area. Residents of Iqaluit hunt wolves in this area during winter. 


8CD In the recent past, Cape Dorset and Lake Harbour residents have used this area for caribou hunting 
& LH and Arctic fox trapping. Residents of Markham Bay outpost camps occasionally use this area for 
caribou hunting in winter. 


9PA This large area is intensively used for year-round caribou hunting by Pangnirtung residents. 
However, hunting tends to be concentrated in late fall, winter and early spring when skidoo travel is 
possible. Caribou are taken in the highlands inland from Ptarmigan Fiord during summer. Fall 
caribou hunting occurs along the entire west coast of Cumberland Sound. Caribou are also hunted 


on the Lemieux and Leybourne islands. Residents of Markham Bay Outpost Camps occasionally 
travel by skidoo to the lake at the head of Ptarmigan Fiord for char fishing during winter and spring. 


10PA This is the main skidoo travel route between Pangnirtung and Frobisher Bay (formerly travelled with 
& FB dog teams). This route is sometimes used by residents of Iqaluit and of outpost camps at Markham 
Bay on fishing trips for the Cumberland Sound area during winter. 


11PA This winter travel route between Pangnirtung and Frobisher Bay (via Opingivik) was more heavily 
& FB used in the past with dog teams. The route to the west (1OPA & FB) is more heavily used today. 


12FB This interior part of Hall Peninsula was used by Frobisher Bay hunters for caribou hunting in the 
historic past. 


13PA This area is currently only occasionally used for caribou hunting by Pangnirtung hunters. 


14PA This has traditionally been a polar bear hunting area for residents of Pangnirtung and Frobisher 
& FB Bay. 


15PA This offshore area is used very infrequently for sea mammal hunting by Pangnirtung residents. 


16PA This travel route between Pangnirtung and Amadjuak Lake was formerly used by hunters (on foot) 
searching for caribou in late summer. Today, hunters from Pangnirtung travel this route by skidoo 
on caribou hunting trips to the McKeand River area during winter and early spring. 


17 These areas are currently not used for any Inuit Land Use activities. 


18FB These skidoo routes are used by Inuit from Iqaluit to reach caribou and wolf hunting areas around 
Amadjuak Lake during winter and early spring (and to reach Sylvia Grinnell Lake for fishing). 


19FB This is a skidoo travel route from Iqaluit to the outpost camp at Allen Island. 


Notes on Commercial Fisheries 


A commercial quota of 10,300 kg of Arctic char has been established for Pangnirtung fishermen in 
Nettilling Lake. 

A commercial quota of 4,500 kg of Arctic char has been established for Irvine Inlet for Pangnirtung 
fishermen. 

The area adjacent to Opingivik Outpost Camp has an Arctic char commercial quota of 900 kg. 

Test fishing (by longline) for Greenland halibut and Atlantic cod has been conducted in northern 
Cumberland Sound by Pangnirutng fishermen over the past few open-water seasons, with a view to 
establishing commercial fisheries for these species. 


Wildlife (See map page 73) 
1 Seabirds 


Small islets within these areas support breeding colonies of Arctic terns (20-150 pairs per colony). 


2 Seabirds 


Small numbers of Arctic terns and gulls inhabit these areas. They are most common in the vicinity of 
Amadjuak Lake, where they nest on small islands in or near the lake, particularly along the eastern shore. 


3 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


Canada geese are found in small, widely scattered flocks throughout the interior plains west, south and 
southeast of Amadjuak Lake. These are exclusively non-breeding and molting geese which also forage in 
these lowlands. Arctic terns also occur in these areas. most commonly near Amadjuak Lake, where they 
nest on small islets along the eastern shore. Oldsquaws, gulls, loons, snow geese and jaegers have also 
been seen in these areas. 


4 Seabirds 


These areas support nesting colonies of Kumlien’s and/or glaucous gulls, with 5 to 400 breeding pairs 
per colony. Glaucous gulls also occur as isolated breeding pairs and in small groups throughout coastal 
Cumberland Sound. 
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5 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This large area comprises the nearshore waters and immediate coast along the west and east sides of 
Cumberland Sound. It provides important habitat for common eiders, black guillemots, glaucous and/or 
Kumlein’s gulls, king eiders, oldsquaws, red-breasted mergansers and red-throated loons. This area may 
be utilized for a variety of activites, such as nesting, molting, staging, feeding and brood-rearing, primarily 
from spring to fall. Northern fulmars may rarely occur in these coastal waters during August and 
September. Northern fulmars are more numerous along the east coast of the sound. Common eiders 
nest throughout the area, usually in loose colonies on small islands in or near the sea, and on headlands, 
slopes, and shores of salt water bays. Common eiders nest in only small numbers to the southeast of 
Childliak Point on the west side of Cumberland Sound, and on the east side of the sound (of this map-sheet) 
they are infrequent nesters as well (with the exception of Miliakdjuin and Kikastan islands); however, 
these areas may be important staging areas for post-breeding male common eiders. Most common eider 
nesting activity occurs on the west side of the sound north of Chidliak Point, due to increased availability 
of low coastal areas for nesting and to less severe ice conditions in summer. Black guillemots are common 
nesters throughout the area, selecting reefs, small offshore islands, and steep, fractured and/or talus- 
strewn coastal areas for nesting sites. Black guillemots are particularly numerous along the outer coast 
north of Popham Bay and near the mouth of Kingnait Fiord. Breeding glaucous and/or Kumlein’s gulls 
also occur commonly and widely within this area, their colonies tending to be more numerous and larger 
in upper Cumberland Sound. 


6 Waterfowl 


The small islands within these areas are important breeding sites for common eiders from mid-June to 
early August. 


7 Seabirds 


The many small islands and the adjacent waters within these areas are of importance for breeding and 
foraging black guillemots. 


8 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


The offshore waters of Cumberland Sound are important to marine birds from spring through fall, for 
staging, brood-rearing, molting and especially feeding. They are particularly important for eiders, 
guillemots and gulls. Non-breeding pelagic wanderers such as fulmars and jaegers use this area widely. 
Ice edges and open leads in the sea ice are used by marine birds during late April and May. 


9 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


Marine birds may overwinter in small numbers in the recuring polynya at the mouth of Cumberland 
Sound. These may include common and king eiders, oldsquaws, Kumlien’s gulls, glaucous gulls, ivory 
gulls, thick-billed murres, dovekies and black guillemots. This polynya, however, is of greater importance 
for birds returning in spring, serving as an open-water area where birds concentrate until conditions are 
suitable for them to continue migration. Birds which may use this area in spring include the overwintering 
species listed above, and in addition may include black-legged kittiwakes, phalaropes, loons and jaegers. 


10 Raptors 


The status of raptors within these areas is unknown, although scattered cliff faces and availability of 
suitable prey may provide optimal breeding habitat for raptors such as rough-legged hawks and peregrine 
falcons. 


11 Raptors 


These coastal areas of Cumberland Sound, which contain numerous cliff faces and an abundance of 
suitable prey species, provide optimal breeding habitat for cliff-nesting raptors. These areas are 
particularly important for nesting gyrfalcons, and are considered to be some of the most productive known 
breeding areas for gyrfalcons on Baffin Island. A few peregrine falcons also breed in these areas. Most 
breeding sites for falcons are on or near the coast. Gyrfalcons may also occur in these areas as spring 
and fall migrants and a few may overwinter here. 


12 Raptors 


Numerous cliff faces and the relative abundfance of suitable prey species along the east coast of 
Cumberland Sound (from Kumlien Fiord north) should provide optimal breeding habitat for cliff-nesting 
raptors. Although the status of raptors in these areas is unknown, upper Cumberland Sound (to the west 
and northwest of these areas) has been documented to be important to cliff-nesting raptors especially 


gyrfalcons. 

13 Raptors 
Although the status of raptors within these areas is unknown, numerous cliff faces and the relative 
abundance of suitable prey species within these areas may provide optimal breeding habitat for 


cliff-nesting raptors. The west coast of Cumberland Sound to the northwest of these areas is known to 
be important to breeding cliff-nesting raptors, particularly gyrfalcons. 


14 Caribou 


The western portion of this map area provides important winter range for caribou which are part of the 
migratory South Baffin herd, estimated to number in excess of 55,000 animals. This population has 
increased in numbers during the past few decades. Only a few caribou remain in this area during summer, 
mainly the non-migratory mature bull caribou. 


15 Caribou 


Caribou of the south Baffin herd which winter on Foxe Peninsula and to the east and southeast of Nettilling 
and Amadjuak lakes migrate north during March to May to calving and summering grounds in the 
Longstaff Bluff-Dewar Lakes area and on the extensive lowlands of west-central Baffin Island which stretch 
from the calving grounds to northern Foxe Peninsula. Females and immatures are in the vanguard of 
this migration. The migrating caribou are funnelled around the east side of Nettilling Lake (to the north 
of this map), avoiding the poor snow conditions of the Great Plain of the Koukdjuak. During late summer 
and fall, caribou gradually drift south back to their wintering grounds. Great numbers of caribou migrate 
south through the Great Plain of the Koukdjuak (to the west and northwest of this map area), enroute to 
all wintering areas of the south Baffin herd. Many southward migrants use the area east of Nettilling 
Lake. Bull caribou generally lead the southward migrations. 


16 Caribou 


These areas comprise the range of the small resident sub-population of caribou that occurs year-round 
on Hall Peninsula. This sub-population is thought to number about 3,500 animals. Some animals of 
this sub-population may calve and summer on the plateaus and plains bordering the McKeand River. 
This population makes limited seasonal migrations, mainly of an elevational nature. Summers are spent 
in coastal lowlands, well-vegetated river valleys, and the well-vegetated interior plains in the central 
interior of Hall Peninsula. Winters are spent in rugged uplands, many of which are near the coast. They 
are reported to calve in mid-June at high elevations along the west coast of Cumberland Sound and 
throughout the uplands that border many of the large river valleys on the southeast end of the peninsula, 
particularly in the area inland from Cyrus Field Bay. After calving, many caribou move down to the 
snow-free river valleys, and then inland to summering grounds on the interior plains. The main 
summering area for the Hall Peninsula herd is the interior plains to the southwest and south of Chidliak 
Bay, while the more northerly and westerly parts of the range of this herd is mostly used during winter. 


17 Caribou 


Although reportedly more abundant in the past, very few caribou now inhabit this part of Cumberland 
Peninsula. Much of the area is unvegetated or poorly-vegetated. It is thought that caribou which wintered 
on the peninsula previously summered on the western lowlands of Baffin Island. Inuit elders from 
Pangnirtung believe that the establishment of the settlement of Pangnirtung disrupted the migrations of 
this population of caribou. 


18 Caribou 
The generally well-vegetated interior plains that surround the large lakes which are headwaters of the 
McKeand River appear to be an important summering and possibly post-calving area for the resident 
sub-population of caribou on Hall Peninsula. 

19 Caribou 


Caribou occur on the Leybourne Islands during summer. 


20 Wolves 
Wolves occur wherever caribou are found. They are particularly numerous in the Amadjuak Lake area. 


21 Arctic Foxes 
Foxes have been reported to den in these areas. 


22 Polar Bears and Seals 


Polar bears rarely occur west or northwest of Blacklead Island. The ice in this area tends to be smooth, 
not the type of habitat in which bears prefer to hunt. Also, constant hunting pressure by Inuit may have 
discouraged bears from the area and may have reduced the number of seals as well. Ringed seals occur 
in most coastal areas of Cumberland Sound, but are especially abundant east of Cape Edwards in the 
waters around Moodie Island and Popham Bay. 


Polar bears occur in moderate numbers along the coast to the southeast of Blacklead Island. Bears in 
this area show a very high degree of fidelity to their winter and spring feeding grounds. 


23 Polar Bears 


Polar bears occur along the east coast of Cumberland Sound, hunting ringed and bearded seals on the 
fast ice and in the offshore pack ice during winter and spring. The fiords are utilized by bears during 
early summer for hunting seals. Polar bears also occur at the Cumberland Sound floe edge in winter and 
spring. 


24 Polar Bears 
Coastal regions east of Ujuktuk Fiord are important maternity denning areas for polar bears. 


25 Polar Bears 
The southeastern end of Cumberland Peninsula is an important summer retreat for polar bears. 


26 Seals 
Ringed seals occur year-round along all the coasts of Cumberland Sound. It is estimated that 59,000 to 
69,000 ringed seals inhabit the sound. The population here may be supplemented by immigration of seals 
from Hoare Bay. Harp seals occur in summer along the east coast of Cumberland Sound. 


27 Seals 


A large number of harp seals were seen in the waters around Kaigosuit and Kaigosuiyat Islands in August 
of 1982. 


28 Seals 
Strong currents and high tidal amplitude make the ice in Cumberland Sound unstable and unsuitable 
for ringed seal pup production. However, the area receives a large part of the surplus production from 
adjacent pupping areas and can thus sustain an annual kill far above what could be supported by its 
resident population. Bearded seals occur sporadically throughout Cumberland Sound; they were common 
in Sulut and Neptune bays in the summer of 1966. 


29 Seals, Belugas and Narwhals 

While most harp seals migrating from Newfoundland continue northward along the eastern coast of Baffin 
Island, some enter Cumberland Sound and most of its fiords and small bays during late spring and early 
summer. They are common in fiords at the head of the sound in July and August. The seals leave the 
sound in fall. Large numbers of departing harp seals were observed along the coast in September and 
October of 1979. A few hooded seals enter the sound in summer. Some harp and hooded seals may 
overwinter in open water near the mouth of Cumberland Sound. Belugas are known to enter the sound 
in large groups. They have been seen here from April to June (aggregating at the floe edge) but by late 
July most have moved to the head of the sound, (especially Clearwater Fiord, with lesser numbers in 
Kangilo Fiord), where they probably calve and spend the rest of the summer. This apparently isolated 
population now numbers about 500 to 700 whales after a long-term decline from about 5,000 animals. 
The whales remain in Clearwater Fiord until late August and then move back and forth into the main 
sound until late September. Belugas leave the area via the south coast of the sound in October. Some 
animals may winter along the floe edge at the mouth of Cumberland Sound but most overwinter in 
Frobisher Bay, Davis Strait and Hudson Strait. Narwhals also occur regularly in Cumberland Sound. They 
migrate into the sound through the leads during May and June and remain until September or October. 
They are seen along the floe edge every year. A few narwhals occasionally winter in the Cumberland Sound 
polynya. Bearded seals move to the head of Cumberland Sound during July and August. They remain 
until fall when they return to the mouth of the sound to overwinter there in the pack ice. 


30 Seals 
Harbour seals are occasionally seen during winter in the Cumberland Sound polynya. During summer 
they are found regularly in Cumberland Sound. They tend to occur in or near estuaries or freshwater, 
and to haul out on land to pup and to rest and molt. Harbour seals generally occur only in small numbers 
in Cumberland Sound. Harbour seals have been reported from the McKeand River at approximately 
64013’W. Ringed seals are numerous at the floe edge in Cumberland Sound. 

31 Walruses 
These are locations of summer terrestrial haul-out sites for walruses. 


32 Walruses 


Walruses are found near the mouth of Cumberland Sound in summer and fall and at the floe edge in 
spring. These animals may overwinter in lighter ice areas to ther south, and some winter in the Cumberland 
Sound polynya. 


33 Walruses 


Walruses occur year-round in the vicinity of the Leybourne Islands and Sulut Bay, and near Kipisa and 
Utusivik. They also occur year-round in the Abraham Bay area. 


34 Belugas 

These inshore areas are frequented by belugas during late summer. 
35 Belugas 

Three belugas were found entrapped in the ice here in March 1984. 


36 Belugas 


Belugas have been reported to occur in the McKeand River during summer. 


37 Bowheads 
Between 1711 and 1811, commercial whalers harvested over 28,000 bowheads from eastern Arctic waters. 
The bowhead population never recovered and now only a few hundred whales remain in the eastern Arctic. 
These whales still appear to follow traditional migration routes, with a few entering Cumberland Sound 
in September and October and remaining until December at the floe edge. They overwinter in the pack-ice 
of Davis Strait, and from Cumberland Sound to the north coast of Labrador. Sightings of bowhead whales 
are occasionally made in Cumberland Sound during summer. 


38 Bowheads 
Bowhead whales migrating southwards along the east coast of Baffin Island from summering areas in the 
high arctic often enter Cumberland Sound where they concentrate in fall. 


39 Bowheads 
Bowheads have been seen in Nettilling Fiord during the summer. 


Wildlife Note: Other Marine Mammals Occurring in Cumberland Sound 
Killer whales are regularly seen in Cumberland Sound, particularly off Kingnait Fiord, in August and 
September. 
Sperm whales, harbour porpoises, northern bottlenose whales and minke whales are occasionally seen 
in this area, near the northern limits of their ranges. A sperm whale was seen off Kingnait Fiord in August 
1985. 


Hunter having a tea break — 
PHOTO:RICK RIEWE 
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DEVON EAST 


Inuit Land Use (See map page 74) 


1GF Inuit from Grise Fiord hunt seals and polar bears in this part of Jones Sound. Ringed seals, the 
most abundant seals in the region, are the preferred food of the Inuit from Grise Fiord. Hunting 
techniques depend on the season and ice conditions, and include hunting at breathing holes, 
stalking, shoreline hunting and open water hunting. Harp seals are hunted when encountered. 
Walruses are hunted in the summer and fall. Usually bull walruses migrate along the northeast 
coast of Devon Island while the cows and young migrate along the south coast of Ellesmere Island. 


2GF Grise Fiord hunters have a quota of four muskox to be taken in winter and an additional two muskox 
in the summer from these coastal lowlands. Greater snow geese, common and king eiders, and 
oldsquaws which nest on these lowlands are occasionally hunted by the Grise Fiord Inuit during the 
summer. Trapping for Arctic fox is fairly heavy between Cape Sparbo and Cape Hardy. Trapping is 
done in conjunction with hunting polar bear, muskox, and caribou. 


3GF In most winters this area is open water (part of the North Water polynya), but, when it does freeze 
over (as it has in the last few years) bears are hunted by the Grise Fiord Inuit between March and 
May. In some years the hunters travel by a combination of snowmobile and freighter canoe to Coburg 
Island to hunt thick-billed murres and other seabirds and to collect their eggs. 


4AB Arctic Bay hunters have a quota of four muskox in this area. They are able to harvest this quota 
during years in which Lancaster Sound freezes sufficiently to permit snowmobile travel. This has 
been the case in the past few years. 


5AB When Lancaster Sound permits snowmobile travel, Arctic Bay Inuit hunt polar bears, narwhals, 
walruses, and seals in this area. In the last few years, Arctic Bay hunters have been able to hunt 
polar bears in the southeastern Devon Island area and intend to bring sports hunters here for bear 
hunting. Arctic Bay hunters use this marine area mainly in the late winter and spring periods. 
Narwhals are taken at the floe edge in spring. 


6 No hunting or trapping is conducted in these areas. 


7GF This is the main skidoo travel route between Grise Fiord and Resolute. It is also widely used for 
&R polar bear hunting by Grise Fiord Inuit. 


8AB These skidoo routes are used in winter and spring by Arctic Bay hunters travelling to the southeastern 
Devon Island area in pursuit of muskox and marine mammals. 


Notes on Domestic Fisheries 


Residents of Grise Fiord spear Arctic char through holes in the ice of Beschel and Immerk lakes (west of 
Cape Sparbo) during May and June and occasionally in November. An important food source, char adds variety 
to the Inuit diet. All char meat is used for human consumption. The productivity of these lakes is low and 
their ability to produce fish for Inuit or commercial fishing camps is very limited. 


Wildlife (See map page 75) 


1 Waterfowl 
Up to 400 greater snow geese molt in this area and a few scattered pairs nest here during spring and 
summer. Other important waterfowl which nest and molt in these areas include oldsquaw, and king and 
common eiders. 


2 Seabirds 


The steep coastal cliffs in this area, which extends to the west, are used for nesting by an estimated 10,000 
pairs of black guillemots, probably the largest colony of these seabirds in the Canadian Arctic. A colony 
of glaucous gulls is also found in this area. 


3 Seabirds 


The Cape Svarten area is used for nesting by small colonies of black guillemots and Thayer's gulls. 


4 Seabirds and Waterfowl 
The location of this island at the western edge of the Baffin Bay polynya (North Water) makes it extremely 
important for seabirds. An estimated 200,000 pairs of thick-billed murres and more than 1,000 pairs of 
black-legged kittiwakes nest on the steep cliffs at Cambridge Point from May through September. Lesser 
numbers of murres and kittiwakes nest on the cliff faces at Princess Charlotte Monument. The bays at 
the south end of the island are used regularly by numerous eiders and oldsquaws during the molt in 
August. 


5 Seabirds and Waterfowl 


This extensive area which extends to the west, encompasses much of the nearshore and coastal areas of 
south Devon Island. It is an important area for many thousands of birds, particularly seabirds. The area 
is also used extensively for feeding by northern fulmars, thick-billed murres, and black guillemots from 
June to October, and is important for black-legged kittiwakes during July and August. Blanley Bay and 
Hobhouse Inlet are particularly important feeding and staging areas for fulmars and kittiwakes in summer 
and fall, and for murres in spring. Small breeding colonies of gulls occur throughout this area. Also, 
small breeding colonies of greater snow geese are found inland. 


6 Seabirds 


The steep coastal cliffs between Hobhouse and Stratton inlets are used by one of the largest nesting 
colonies (estimated at 75,000 pairs) of northern fulmars in North America. This area is also used by some 
nesting Thayer’s gulls, glaucous gulls and black guillemots. 


7 Seabirds 
Although densities of seabirds are greater near shore, large numbers of fulmars, murres and kittiwakes 
use all of the offshore portions of Lancaster Sound. 

8 Seabirds and Waterfowl 


The southeast coast of Devon Island from Croker Bay to Philipots Island is a critical area for the production 
and survival of a major portion of the seabird population in the eastern Canadian Arctic. It is a major 
feeding area for five northern fumar colonies (155,000 pairs), thick-billed murres (600,000 breeding pairs) 
and black-legged kittiwakes (60,000 breeding pairs). This area is also heavily used by Greenland dovekies 
during May. A small glaucous gull colony is located near the head of Croker Bay and other important 
species within the area include Thayer’s gulls and ivory gulls. 

A small concentration of greater snow geese breed and molt in the coastal lowlands between Croker Bay 
and Dundas Harbour. In some years this lowland is used for molting by numerous eiders and oldsquaw. 


9 Waterfowl 
This area around Philpots Island is an important breeding area for Pacific brant. The area is also used 
for breeding by hundreds of greater snow geese. 

10 Muskox 
Scattered lowland meadows throughout these areas provide important year-round range for small 
numbers of muskox. The area presently supports over 70 muskox with most animals found in the 
lowlands between Cape Newman Smith and the east side of Sverdrup Inlet. 

11 Muskox 
This small area provides critical range for muskox on Devon Island. At present this area provides 
year-round range for over two-thirds of the total estimated population of 375 muskox for the entire island. 

12 Muskox 


These small areas around Hodgson Head and Ward Point provide important range for small herds of 
muskox. 


13 Muskox 
Lush lowland meadows within these areas provide important range for about 30-40 muskox. The area 
encompassing the east side of Croker Bay and the head of Dundas Harbour is particularly important. 


14 Polar Bears 
The north coast of Devon Island, extending inland for about 10-20 km, is an important maternity denning 
area in fall and winter, and a summer area for polar bears. The area to the east of Belcher Glacier has 
been identified as a low density denning area and the area around Hyde Inlet and Philpots Island is a 
probable summer retreat for polar bear. 


15 Polar Bears 
Concentrations of polar bears are found in Jones Sound during spring and early summer. Their numbers 
and density are dependent upon ice conditions. 


16 Polar Bears 
Polar bears concentrate on the fast ice along the south Devon coast and on the offshore pan ice to hunt 
seals in spring. Breeding takes place on the ice during this period. 


17 Polar Bears 
The south coast of Devon Island, extending inland for about 20 km, is an important maternity denning 
area in fall and winter and a summer area for polar bears. Bears generally den in the vicinity of bays and 
fiords and in river valleys. Coastal summer retreats are especially important to female bears, family groups 
and young males. The Cape Sherard and Philpots Island areas are also known summer retreats for polar 
bears. : 


18 Seals 
Ringed seals, and a lesser number of bearded seals, occur throughout the marine portion of this map 
sheet. Some harp seals have also been reported in the Jones Sound area during summer. 


19 Seals 
Thousands of ringed seals inhabit the eastern part of Lancaster Sound year-round. In winter, seals are 
dispersed throughout the sound, while in summer there are concentrations in coastal areas (e.g. Croker 
Bay). The less common bearded seal also tends to concentrate along the south coast of Devon Island. The 
extensive areas of shallow water with their productive banks provide food for bearded seals which are 
bottom feeders. 


20 Walruses 
Walruses are seen in Jones Sound during summer. They appear to enter this area from the east in early 
summer and leave before freeze-up in fall. 


21 Walruses 
Walruses leave their winter grounds which are probably at the southern edge of the pack ice in Davis 
Strait, in the pack ice of the north water polynya, and along the southwest coast of Greenland, and then 
enter Lancaster Sound from the east coast of Devon Island. Although some animals travel this route in 
early spring, the peak movement occurs in June. It appears that some walruses return to the winter 
grounds along a more southerly route, near the coasts of Bylot and Baffin islands. Some walruses (less 
than 1,000) remain in the sound during winter. 


22 Walruses 
Hundreds of walruses move west along the south coast of Devon Island in July. Small concentrations of 
animals occur in Stratton and Burnett inlets and in Blanley Bay in July. The return eastward dispersion 
takes place in September before fall freeze-up. 


23 Walruses 
From June to September, Croker Bay, Dundas Harbour and the shallow waters between Cape Sherard 
and Philpots Island are summer concentration areas for walruses. These are preferred areas because the 
shallow waters over productive banks allow walruses to feed on molluscs and various bottom organisms. 
Two haul-out sites are located on the east side of the entrance to Dundas Harbour and at the southwest 
corner of Philpots Island. 


24 Belugas 
Beluga whales have been reported in the area during the open water season, particularly along the Jones 
Sound ice edge. 


25 Belugas 
Some beluga whales enter Lancaster Sound as the ice breaks up in spring. The first arrivals move through 
the ice floe lead along the south coast of Devon Island. Peak numbers of belugas (10,000 - 15,000) migrate 
during June, and continue to the summer area further west. The return eastward migration in September 
is usually rapid, with large herds moving along the south coast of Devon Island. 


26 Narwhals and Seals 

Narwhals (10,000-30,000) arrive in Lancaster Sound from their winter grounds at the southern edge of 
the pack ice in Davis Strait between May and July. Peak westward migration occurs in mid-July. Some 
narwhals travel offshore, while the remainder travel along the northern and southern shores of the sound. 
The return eastward movement follows a similar route in September and October. Many harp seals migrate 
into Lancaster Sound in July and continue west to Barrow Strait. Some seals summer along the south 
coast of Devon Island. In September, seals return along this route and then move southeast to spring 
breeding areas off the coast of Newfoundland and in the Gulf of St.Lawrence. 


27 Bowheads 
Probably fewer than 100 endangered bowhead whales enter Lancaster Sound in June and July. These 
solitary animals move west along the south coast of Devon Island and also travel in mid-channel. Some 
bowheads spend the summer in the open waters of the sound where they feed on plankton. The return 
eastward migration is along a similar route. Some killer whales occasionally appear in the sound in 
summer. 


28 Belugas, Narwhals and Seals 
Beluga whales, harp seals and some narwhals occur in Croker Bay during September. 


29 Belugas 
Hundreds of beluga whales occupy Bethune Inlet during their fall eastward migration. Arctic cod, the 
primary food item, makes Bethune Inlet a major feeding area in September. 


Hunters discussing their plans — PHOTO:RICK RIEWE 
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(See map page 76) 


This area was used for fox trapping and caribou more intensively than in recent years. 


This area is now used irregularly, usually for hunting caribou in winter and early spring. Formerly, 
camps along the coast or within the area served as a bases for trapping. 


Activity in this area is usually subsidiary to that in the large area to the east. Caribou hunting occurs 
during the winter and in some years traplines extend this far west. 


The offshore areas of Dolphin and Union Strait are used in mid-summer and mid-winter for hunting 
ringed and bearded seals and in mid-winter for hunting polar bear. 


Several families based at Cape Young and the east end of Stapylton Bay hunt year-round in this 
seacoast area. Other families, based at Coppermine, visit the area in spring, summer and early fall. 
Caribou are hunted year-round and white fox are trapped in the winter. Trappers, using both dog 
teams and snowmobiles, concentrate their activities at the edge of the shore-fast ice. In summer, 
many ducks and geese are taken along the coast by hunters in small canoes or on foot. Ringed and 
bearded seals are hunted all along the coast and sometimes well out onto the sea ice. Seals are taken 
in all seasons, but particularly in spring and summer. In the past, seals have provided a large part 
of the food supply for both humans and dogs. Polar bears, which range along the coast in early 
winter and offshore in late winter, were once hunted more extensively than at present. Beluga whales 
are often hunted in the shallow water of Stapylton Bay, although this activity also has declined 
somewhat in recent years. 


Coppermine residents use this large area intensively, particularly from November to April when they 
trap Arctic fox. Many Inuit extend winter or spring trapping and fishing trips to hunt barren-ground 
caribou. Wolves, wolverine and grizzly bear are hunted when encountered. Each of the coastal 
campsites shown is used every spring and summer by several family groups. These camps serve as 
bases for hunting along the coast and for travelling inland. In spring and summer the coastline 
northwest from Cape Krusenstern is commonly used for hunting seal near shore and for hunting 
birds along the shoreline. In the south, along the Rae River, moose are occasionally hunted in spring. 


These corridors, marked by arrows indicating the usual path of travel, are often used for traplines, 
but also serve as travel routes to hunting areas to the north and west. In addition to the hunting 
and trapping activity concentrated along these routes, fishing occurs in most of the larger lakes. 


The southern end of Dolphin and Union Strait is hunted for ringed seals and sea ducks every summer 
by Coppermine hunters. Although no estimates of the annual take are available, each hunter might 
take several dozen ducks during the summer. Over a thousand seals may be harvested in this and 
adjacent areas each summer. 


Bearded and ringed seals often congregate in the vicinity of Lambert and Camping islands in spring 
and summer. Coppermine residents hunt the seals on ice and from open boats. 


This area is used regularly by the families residing at Read Island and Rymer Point outpost camps 
as well as by residents of Coppermine. Several heavily-used corridors occur on Victoria Island. The 
area is rich in Arctic fox and is a prime trapping area from November to April. Inuit extend spring 
trapping trips to hunt barren-ground caribou, which have returned to the area after a 40-year 
absence. Seals are commonly hunted on the ice or from open boats along the coast in spring; birds 
are hunted by foot along the coastal lowlands. Beluga whales are taken in Simpson Bay in the 
summer. The arrows represent the major routes of travel. 


The coastline of Wollaston Peninsula is used for trapping white fox and hunting seal or polar bear. 
A number of Coppermine residents now live at Read Island and hunt and trap along the entire 
coastline. Seasonal camps were located in Penny and Lady Richardson bays. Holman Island hunters 
travel as far south as Cape Larsen. Barren-ground caribou populations on the Wollaston Peninsula 
are thought to be low but increasing. 


Coronation Gulf is frequently used as a travel route between Coppermine and various seasonal camps 
both on the mainland and on Victoria Island. Arctic fox are trapped along the travel routes indicated 
by arrows and on the islands in the gulf. Ringed seals, and occasionally bearded seals, are frequently 
hunted along the travel routes in spring, and sometimes in late summer and fall. 


The interior of the Wollaston Peninsula is relatively rugged so that hunting and trapping activities 
have been limited in recent years. 


14CP Hunters and trappers based at camps along the coast usually hunt and trap in this area each winter. 
The Coppermine HTA estimates that as many as several thousand Arctic fox and 70 to 100 caribou 
may be harvested in this area each winter. 


15CP ‘Two NWT Government-funded outpost camps and several other camps are located in the vicinity of 
Read Island and Rymer Point. Over a dozen hunters, trappers and fishermen harvest this area yearly. 
The Coppermine HTA estimates that more than 900 kg of Arctic char are netted annually at various 
locations along the coast. Ducks, geese and swans are hunted each summer and, although no 
estimates of annual take are available, each hunter may take several dozen birds during a summer’s 
hunting. The Coppermine HTA is requesting several muskox quota tags from the NWT Wildlife 
Service for these camps. The camps also serve as bases for hunting and trapping trips in this area 
and inland to the east. 


16CP = The northwestern end of Dolphin and Union Strait is a part of a large area commonly hunted for seal 
by Coppermine residents. In summer, most of the hunters active in this area, are based at camps 
along the east coast of the strait or in the Stapylton Bay area of the main-land. The area also serves 
as a winter travel route between Stapylton Bay and Holman Island. 


17 No hunting or trapping activity has been reported by Holman or Coppermine hunters in this area in 
recent years. 


18CP Residents of Coppermine and Holman Island hunt polar bear in this area. A semi-permanent lead 
& HI in the sea ice, running northwest to southeast, has provided a favoured hunting location in late 
winter and early spring. 


19HI Occasionally Holman Island hunters trap fox and fish for Arctic char in this area. 


Notes on Domestic Fisheries 


Domestic fishing, which is an important source of protein, continues to be an inexpensive form of food 
production that requires only small amounts of capital and equipment. Fishing occurs year-round, but often 
it is intensified in the fall and winter when fish are preserved by drying or freezing for winter use by hunters, 
trappers and dog teams. In spring, the fish are caught by jigging and in fall, gill nets are used in open water 
and under ice. Fishing activity is heavy in lakes which serve as the end points for traplines. Lake trout and 
whitefish are the main species caught. With the decline in the use of dogs, catches have declined and fish are 
now used primarily for human consumption. 


The Inman and Kugaluk rivers are fished occasionally for anadromous Arctic char. 


Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl 


The interior of Victoria Island provides some important habitats for large variety but generally lower density 
of birds than that found in coastal and other boundaried areas. Some of the more common birds found 
scattered throughout much of the interior include Canada geese, whistling swan, oldsquaws, king eiders, 
sandhill cranes, glaucous gulls, Arctic terns, snowy owls, ptarmigan, jaegers and loons. 


2 Waterfowl 


This area of generally well-vegetated lowlands that encompasses much of the southwestern coast of 
Victoria Island provides important habitat for a large number and variety of breeding and non-breeding 
birds that include Canada goose, white-fronted goose, brant, oldsquaw, king eider, common eider, 
whistling swan, sandhill crane, glaucous gull, Arctic tern, snowy owl, jaegers, loons, ptarmigan and 
shorebirds. The coastal waters appear to be particularly important for molting waterfowl, mostly eiders 
and oldsquaws. 


3 Waterfowl 


The coastal area and the islands of Dolphin and Union Strait provide very important habitat for nesting 
black brant and white-fronted geese and common eider ducks. 


4 Waterfowl and Seals 
Some geese, ducks and ringed seals can be found throughout. 


(See map page 77) 


5 Waterfowl 


Gently rolling tundra and scattered shrubs characterize this area. Several large lakes are situated in this 
zone, but most depressions are filled with sedge meadows. Many swans nest in this area. 


6 Raptors and Muskox 


This wildlife zone which extends to the south, contains very lush shrub-tundra vegetation. The steep rock 
outcrops and cliffs that are in this zone provide excellent falcon habitat. Muskox can be found throughout. 


7 Raptors 
Critical nesting areas for golden eagles and peregrine falcons, rare and endangered species, may be found 
in the hilly region in this area. 


8 Arctic Foxes 
This wildlife zone is composed of flat, marshy land with shallow lakes and ponds. Large sandy areas of 
raised beaches are numerous. The higher areas are sparsely covered with open willow-tundra interspersed 
with sedge meadows in the lower areas. Many Arctic fox den within this zone. 


9 Arctic Foxes 
Numerous Arctic fox dens can be found in this area. 


10 Caribou 


During early winter and late spring, barren-ground caribou of the Bluenose herd migrate through this 
region, which lies between the forested winter range to the south and the tundra calving area to the 
northwest. , 


11 Caribou 


The majority of the Bluenose herd of barren-ground caribou calve in the region between Bluenose Lake 
and the Roscoe and Hornaday rivers. 


12 Caribou 
Victoria Island provides year-round range for up to 8,000 caribou, most of which are found on the western 
part of the island. Although the status of this island caribou population is unknown, it does appear to 
be highly productive. Wolf predation, unlike the situation found among caribou populations immediately 
south of Victoria Island, on the mainland, does not appear to be an important factor in the overall mortality 
of this population, as wolves are extremely scarce on the island. This population also does not appear to 
be subjected to the periodic severe winter conditions that may be characteristic of high Arctic islands 
immediately to the north, and which has resulted in recent years in the near extinction of some of these 
northern island caribou populations. 
The caribou population of Victoria Island appears to consist of two distinct races of caribou - a Peary type 
which appears to be confined to the northern half of the island, particularly west of the Shaler Mountains 
and a barren-ground - Peary hybrid type which occupies the rest of the island. 
Little is known about the seasonal movements of caribou on Victoria Island. They do not appear to make 
concentrated long distance migrations but rather short distance seasonal shifts in their range. The area 
encompassed by this map area provides very important range for significant numbers of Victoria Island 
caribou. Although most of the map area likely receives some use by caribou throughout the year, portions 
of it appear to be favoured seasonally. Coastal areas and the southeastern corner of this map area appear 
to receive greater use of caribou during winter. Much of the remaining map area, particularly the central 
and northeastern portions, appear to be favoured by caribou during spring and summer. This hilly area 
is also suspected to be an important calving area for Victoria Island caribou. After calving, movements 
are thought to take place east and northeast during late June and July to post-calving areas found along 
the southeast shore and at the head of Prince Albert Sound. 


13 Muskox 


Most of the population of approximately 13,000 muskox thought to inhabit Victoria Island can be found 
on suitable ranges throughout the year within the boundaries of this large important area which generally 
includes most of the more extensively vegetated regions of this island. On Victoria Island, these better 
vegetated areas occur mostly at elevations below 300 m. Most of the present muskox population appears 
to be concentrated on the northwestern end of Victoria Island. 


The overall muskox population of Victoria Island appears to be increasing. Further increases in the number 
of muskox over much of their range on Victoria Island is likely to occur. 


General trends in habitat selection have been noted for muskox. Muskox grazing areas are often near or 
along the coast or in lowlands below 150 meters in elevation. These lowland areas provide range for many 
muskox throughout most of the year. Some selection of slopes and ridges with windswept areas of exposed 
vegetation in late winter, and south-facing slopes with early snow melt patches in early spring, is thought 
to occur. These areas are likely more critical during those winters and springs when unusual snow 
conditions make foraging in the lowlands extremely difficult. 


Currently the population of muskox inhabiting this map area is small, likely does not exceed 200, and 
appears to favour ranges throughout the southern half of this map area, particularly the well-vegetated 
coastal lowlands. 


14 Muskox 
The Inman and Croker rivers have deeply cut gorges with rapids and falls as they drop to the ocean from 
the higher land to the south. Muskox are scattered throughout these areas year-round. 


15 Muskox 
The headwater area of the Rae River provides year-round habitat for more than three hundred muskox. 
Since this area is used for calving and as winter range, it is critical for this species. 


16 Polar Bears 
Polar bears may be found in the Amundsen Gulf area during winter, preying on seals near leads in the 
sea ice. 


17 Polar Bears 
Some female polar bears establish maternity dens along the western coast of Victoria Island. This denning 
area should be avoided during late winter and females with young should not be disturbed. 


18 Polar Bears 
Historically, polar bears ranged into Simpson Bay during the winters but they are now found farther 
northwest along the Dolphin and Union Strait. 


19 Seals 
Ringed seals and, in lesser numbers, bearded seals, are found throughout this area. During winter, the 
adults remain under the ice in bays while most of the younger seals stay at the edge of the fast ice. 


20 Seals 
Ringed seals are fairly abundant throughout the year in Dolphin and Union Strait, being particularly 
numerous on the land-fast ice along the coastline. Bearded seals, occurring more sporadically and in 
lower numbers are usually associated with ice floes on which they haul out to rest and breed. 


21 Walruses 
Inuk hunters reported sighting a walrus in Dolphin and Union Strait prior to 1914. Such an occurrence 
is considered extralimital. 


22 Belugas 
Inuk hunters of Read Island occasionally hunt belugas in Simpson Bay by driving them into the shallow 
coastal waters and shooting them. 
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DUBAWNT LAKE 


Inuit Land Use (See map page 78) 


1BL Until the trading post at Padlei closed in 1960, several families lived year-round in the Yathkyed 

& EP Lake area. Activity has been less regular in recent years. However, trappers from Eskimo Point (and 
sometimes Baker Lake) trap Arctic fox from November to April from camps on the east side of the 
lake. Fish and barren-ground caribou are the major food source. In the fall of 1978, several Eskimo 
Point families planned to spend the winter in the Yathkyed Lake area. 


2BL The Ferguson Lake - Kaminuriak Lake area is considered to be rich in game. Before centralization, 

& EP several groups of Inuit resided in the area. Recently, residents of Baker Lake, Whale Cove and Eskimo 
Point have visited the area on occasion. Migrating barren-ground caribou may be hunted in this 
area in spring and fall. Hunters also fish and trap while in the area. 


3EP Very little hunting or trapping activity has been reported in this area in recent years. 
& BL 


4EP This area, part of the vicinity of Padlei, remains culturally important to many residents of Eskimo 
Point. Although the area is favoured for spring and summer camps, it receives regular use year-round. 


5BL Arctic fox are trapped in this area during most winters. In February and March, trappers establish 
camps at the eastern or western end of Princess Mary Lake. In some years, when significant numbers 
of barren-ground caribou winter in the Princess Mary Lake area, they may be hunted throughout 
the winter. 


6BL The Pitz Lake area is perhaps the most heavily-utilized in the Baker Lake region. In late spring and 
early summer, large numbers of geese and some ducks are hunted, and eggs are collected to the 
south of Pitz Lake. Domestic fishing is also heavy at this time. Jigging is the most common means 
of catching fish before break-up; nets are used in summer. Trapping for Arctic fox continues all 
winter but is heaviest in November and December. Depending on their migratory movements, 
barren-ground caribou are hunted in late summer and fall. 


7BL In some years, small scattered groups of barren-ground caribou winter in the vicinity of Forde Lake 
and western Thirty Mile Lake and may be hunted in early or late winter. Depending on the availability 
of caribou near Baker Lake, hunting may also occur in late summer at well known caribou crossings 
on the Kunwak River and at the western end of Thirty Mile Lake or at the north end of Forde Lake 
in late winter. Domestic fishing supports all hunting and trapping activities. Ducks and geese are 
hunted in this area occasionally. 


8BL This area receives only irregular use by residents of Baker Lake. Hunters or trappers camped at 
Thirty Mile, Forde, Tebesjuak or Mallery lakes occasionally search the area for barren-ground caribou 
or Arctic fox. 


9SBL Baker Lake residents sometimes visit this area to hunt the barren-ground caribou that winter in the 
vicinity of Wharton Lake. Hunters may also fish or trap Arctic fox. 


10BL _Insome years, small scattered groups of barren-ground caribou winter in the vicinity of Mallery Lake. 
In those years, they may be hunted throughout the winter months, depending on whether caribou 
are available close to Baker Lake. Trapping for Arctic fox may occur in November-December or 
February-March. Activity in this area is usually subsidiary to that in the area to the northeast. 


11EP The Eskimo Point hunters have a quota of five muskox which are taken from this area (1986). Wolves 
are also hunted when encountered. 


Notes on Commercial Fisheries 


An annual commercial quota of 55,400 kg round weight of lake trout and whitefish has been established for 
Mary Lake. There is no indication that this lake has been fished. 


Wildlife (See map page 79) 


1 Waterfowl 


This is an important area for Canada geese. More than 2,000 molting geese may be found in this area 
during spring and summer. Merganser ducks and a few swans also nest in the area. 


2 Waterfowl 

This area, which extends west into the adjacent map sheet, provides important habitat for several species 
of birds, especially waterfowl. The low lying meadows south of Pitz Lake and particularly the shore of 
Thirty Mile Lake and the Kunwak River are used in spring by hundreds of staging ducks, geese and 
shorebirds prior to their dispersal to the nesting grounds. During summer, thousands of snow geese use 
this area as a stop-over point during northward and southward migrations. Moderate numbers of waterfowl 
summer in the area and include oldsquaw, greater scaup, red-breasted merganser, and nesting and 
non-nesting Canada geese. A small colony of snow geese has also been reported nesting in the area. 


3 Waterfowl 
Numerous snow geese and a lesser number of Canada geese, sandhill cranes, and whistling swans use 
this area in spring for staging during the northward migration. The area is used in fall mainly for staging 
of migrating merganser ducks, snow geese and a few Canada geese. 


4 Waterfowl 


Many species of waterfowl including thousands of snow geese and lesser numbers of Canada geese, 
whistling swans and sandhill cranes migrate north in spring and south in fall through this area. 


5 Waterfowl 
The Kogtok River and the numerous small lakes and ponds within this area provide important habitat for 
many species of waterfowl. Sandhill cranes, ducks, swans and geese stage in the area in spring. 
Throughout the summer, numerous Canada geese and ducks nest and molt in the area. A few sandhill 
cranes and swans may also nest here. In the fall, some geese, mostly snows, stage in the area. 


6 Waterfowl 


This area, part of a larger area that extends onto the adjacent map sheet, provides important habitat for 
waterfowl. In spring, geese and ducks stage in the area. During summer, several species of ducks and 
a few white-fronted and Canada geese and swans nest and molt throughout this area. In fall, numerous 
ducks, snow geese, lesser numbers of Canada geese and a few sandhill cranes and swans stage in the 
area. 


7 Raptors 


Raptors nest on the steep cliffs throughout this area. Nesting sites of peregrine falcons and gyrfalcons 
are considered critical. 


8 Raptors 


A few isolated steep cliffs used by nesting raptors are found throughout the area south of Mallery Lake 
and east of the Kunwak River. 


9 Caribou and Waterfowl 


In summer and fall, some of the caribou of the Beverly herd, predominatly bulls and sub-adults, often 
range throughout this area, while caribou of the Kaminuriak herd range in the area east of the Kunwak 
River. 


Limited numbers of several species of waterfowl use this area in spring, summer and fall. The rivers 
break-up in early spring and provide staging areas for waterfowl on their migration north. A few swans 
and sandhill cranes may nest in the area near the Kunwak River. Snow and blue geese, Canada geese, 
sandhill cranes and swans migrate through the area in spring and fall. There is no boundary associated 
with this symbol. 


10 Caribou, Raptors and Waterfowl 


Some of the caribou of the Beverly herd often range throughout this area in summer and fall. Muskox 
can also be found here in limited numbers. Many species of waterfowl use this area in spring, summer 
and early fall. The rivers break up in early spring and provide staging areas for waterfowl on their migration 
north. Some Canada geese, sandhill cranes, merganser and scaup ducks nest, and non-breeding Canada 
geese and white-fronted geese molt in suitable habitat throughout the area. There is no boundary 
associated with this symbol. 


11 Caribou 


Barren-ground caribou of the Beverly herd migrate northeast through this area in the early spring to reach 
calving areas in the vicinity of Beverly and Aberdeen lakes. This spring migration is especially critical. 


In summer and fall, these caribou may move through this area towards wintering ranges far to the south 
and west. 


12 Caribou 


Barren-ground caribou of the Beverly herd, predominantly bulls and sub-adults, may migrate north 
through this area in spring. The migration of the pregnant cows northeast to the calving grounds usually 
occurs to the west of this map-sheet area. In summer, mixed herds of cows, calves, bulls and yearlings 
may migrate south through this area towards the tree line. Herds of bulls and sub-adults may migrate 
south through the area. East-west movements of the herd may also occur. In early fall, some caribou of 
the Beverly herd may again move through the area as they migrate north. With the coming of the first 
major snowfalls, the caribou herd begins to move south towards the wintering ranges in the forests. 


13 Caribou 


Caribou of the Beverly herd, predominantly bulls and sub-adults, often use this map-sheet area in summer 
and fall. The area south and east of the Kazan River has been used consistently in recent years by large 
numbers of caribou and often cows and calves of the Kaminuriak herd. There is no boundary associated 
with this symbol. 


14 Caribou 
These sites have been identified as important traditional caribou water crossings. Inuit from Eskimo Point 
reported that since the 1940's, caribou on their fall migrations often drowned in large numbers as they 
attempted to cross Yathkyed Lake. 

15 Caribou 
This large area, which extends east into the adjacent map sheet, is the calving ground of the Kaminuriak 
caribou herd. Only certain portions of the outlined calving area may be used in any one year and segments 
of the herd may even calve outside the boundary indicated. Although the documented records have shown 
that the majority of the herd has, in most years, calved in the area from the east side of Kaminuriak Lake 
to around Banks and MacQuoid lakes, and east to Gibson Lake, the entire area should be considered 
critical to the survival of the herd. 

16 Caribou 


Barren-ground caribou of the Kaminuriak herd migrate northward through this area in spring, and 
southward in summer and fall. In recent years, the spring migration through this area has been primarily 
mature bulls and sub-adults. The migration of the pregnant cows north to the calving ground has been 
concentrated to the east of this map-sheet area. In late spring, summer and early fall the caribou may 
move randomly throughout the area. 

17 Caribou 
Barren-ground caribou of the Kaminuriak herd can often be found throughout this area in spring, summer 
and fall. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 

18 Muskox 


This area is part of the most important muskox area south of the Thelon River, other than the Thelon 
Game Sanctuary. It provides year-round habitat for 100-200 muskox. A limited number of muskox may 
also be found in adjacent areas. 


19 Muskox 
A limited number of muskox can be found in this area. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 


20 Moose and Wolves 


This area provides important winter and summer range for numerous muskox and moose. Wolf dens are 
common throughout this area. 


21 Arctic Foxes 
Arctic foxes den in these areas. 


22 Wolves 

Inuit hunters and trappers report that wolves den in this area. 
23 Arctic Foxes and Wolves 

Foxes and wolves den in this area. 


24 Grizzly Bears 
Grizzly bears den along the Clarke River in this area. 


25 Grizzly Bears 
Grizzly bears are commonly found throughout this area. 


26 Note 
This wildlife area consists of the Thelon Game Sanctuary established in 1927 for the preservation of 
muskox. The sanctuary also provides important range for barren-ground grizzly bear, barren-ground 
caribou, moose, wolf, wolverine, red (colored) fox, Arctic fox, geese, ducks, cranes, swans, hawks and 
falcons. 


27 Seals 
The harbor or ranger seal is often found in river estuaries and lakes, sometimes far from the sea. It is 
essentially an animal of open water and is usually found in areas that remain ice-free throughout the 
winter. It provides some meat for people and dogs, but is prized for its coat which is used for making fur 
garments. These seals are sometimes found in the Ferguson River system. There is no boundary 
associated with this symbol. 
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(See map page 80) 


Hunters or trappers camped on Turquetil or Maguse lakes sometimes search this area for caribou 
or Arctic fox. 


The area surrounding Kaminak Lake is rich in game and is a favorite hunting and trapping area. 
Access to the area is usually by the Maguse River system. Caribou are hunted during spring and fall 
migrations and in some years during winter. Trapping for Arctic fox occurs in early and late winter. 
Domestic fishing is common. 


This area receives its heaviest use in winter when Eskimo Point and Whale Cove residents trap Arctic 
fox. Most trapping activity is concentrated in November and December, or March and April. 
Barren-ground caribou are hunted during spring and fall migrations and occasionally during the 
winter. In summer, travel is chiefly along the Copperneedle and Wallace rivers. In winter, skidoos 
cover much of the area to reach caribou herds or traplines. Many of the camps situated on lakes 
are occupied in spring and summer when fishing is good. 


The Maguse Lake and River system receives heavy year-round use by many Eskimo Point residents. 
Many of the camps are active in spring and summer when fishing is excellent. Hunting for caribou 
occurs year-round; by canoe along shorelines in summer, at crossings during spring and fall 
migrations and to a lesser extend throughout the winter. In late summer and fall, it is common for 
caribou meat to be cached for winter use. Hunting also occurs for wolves, Arctic hare, ptarmigan 
and, in spring, for geese. Trapping for Arctic fox is heavy in November-December and March-April, 
often in association with caribou hunting. The area also serves as a travel route from Eskimo Point 
to the Padlei area. 


The spring arrival of waterfowl in the Eskimo Point area encourages many local people to move to 
traditional camps on the coastal lowlands to hunt geese and ducks and to collect eggs. Domestic 
fishing is also heavy at this time. The favorite areas are at the mouth of the Maguse River, Dionne 
Lake and along the McConnell River. Hunting for barren-ground caribou occurs year-round, and 
trapping for Arctic fox occurs from November to April. 


These areas are used most regularly in winter for trapping Arctic fox. Caribou may also be hunted 
during spring and fall migrations. 


The lake-studded lowlands along the McConnell River are favorite hunting and trapping areas for 
Eskimo Point residents. Heavy hunting for barren-ground caribou occurs during the spring and fall 
migrations; in some years wintering caribou may be hunted. Trapping for Arctic fox occurs in early 
and late winter. Domestic fishing occurs in support of hunting and trapping, and separately in early 
spring and late fall when fishing is best. 


Arctic fox are trapped in this area from November to April in most years. When scattered groups of 
barren-ground caribou winter in the area, they are hunted. Wolves are hunted when encountered. 


Residents of Eskimo Point regularly use the area surrounding the Tha-anne and Thlewiaza river 
systems, which is rich in game. Domestic fishing is common in early spring and late fall, and many 
camps are occupied at this time. Camps set up at the mouths of rivers are used as bases for hunting 
beluga whale in July and August. Seal hunting is also common both along the coast and along the 
Thlewiaza River. Barren-ground caribou are usually hunted in early spring and late fall as they 
migrate across the rivers. Stray caribou may be hunted in winter. Arctic fox are trapped in the area 
in November-December and March-April. Wolves are hunted when encountered. 


These areas are used less intensively than area 9EP. Hunters or trappers who camp along the 
Tha-anne or Thlewiaza rivers often extend their caribou hunting or fox trapping activities into these 
areas. 


Residents of Eskimo Point hunt year-round in the inshore zone of Hudson Bay. Ringed seal and 
bearded seals are hunted from boats in summer and from snowmobiles in the winter. Seal hunting 
is concentrated in the northern part of the area in winter but is extended south to the Thlewiaza 
River in spring and summer. Ranger seals and beluga whales are hunted along the whole coast in 
summer, but especially near the mouths of the Tha-anne and Thlewiaza rivers. 


The offshore area is used intensively year-round by residents of Eskimo Point and Whale Cove. 
Ringed and bearded seals are hunted in summer and fall, and occasionally well out onto the sea ice 
in spring. Seal hunting in winter is generally carried out at the floe edge. Walrus are occasionally 


hunted from Walrus Island in the north to Betty Island. In summer, white whales are hunted along 
the coast and up to 35 km offshore. 


13EP = The coastal area is intensively used for hunting and trapping by residents of Eskimo Point and Whale 

& WC Cove. Several camps are located within this area and are used primarily in spring and summer for 
fishing and seal hunting. Austin Island and the mouths of the Wallace and Copperneedle rivers are 
important areas for hunting geese and ducks, and for collecting eggs in spring. Trapping during the 
winter is supplemented by fishing and caribou hunting. Polar bears are also hunted throughout this 
area. 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


The most popular spring fishing area for Eskimo Point Inuit is along the Maguse River, from its mouth to 
Padlei. 

Domestic fishing, which is an important source of protein, continues to be an inexpensive form of food 
production that requires only small amounts of capital and equipment. Domestic fishing by residents of Eskimo 
Point is a year-round activity, restricted only by break-up and freeze-up. Fishing activity is most extensive in 
spring and early summer when weekend or holiday camps are established on favorite lakes or rivers. Fall and 
winter fishing occurs on selected lakes, often in support of hunting or trapping activity. Jigging through the 
ice is the most common fishing technique in spring and winter, whereas netting and casting are popular in 
summer and fall. Lake trout make up the bulk of the catch but Arctic char and whitefish are also taken. In 
spring and summer, residents of Eskimo Point catch fish for domestic use at Kuunaaq (Smaller Maguse River) 
and Sandy Point. 

Ocean-net fishing for Arctic char is carried out in early summer in the Tha-anne—Thlewiaza estuary and 
north along the coast to Eskimo Point, where beluga and seal are occasionally caught in fishermen or women’s 
nets, all the way to Sandy Point. 

In the fall, the lower Maguse River is an important char fishing area for Eskimo Point residents. 

Some commercial fishing occurs in the Eskimo Point area, where an annual quota of 4,500 kg of sea-run 
Arctic char has been established. 


Hunter returning to town — PHOTO: JILL OAKES 
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Wi Idlife (See map page 81) 


1 Waterfowl 


This area, part of a larger area that extends onto adjacent map sheets, provides important habitat for 
many species of waterfowl. Ducks, including merganser, scaup, pintail and oldsquaw, and snow and 
Canada geese stage, nest and molt throughout this entire wildlife area during spring and fall. Large 
numbers of snow geese stage in this area during the fall migration. 


2 Waterfowl 
Thousands of snow geese nest in these areas, which are therefore considered to be critical. 


3 Waterfowl 


Many species of waterfowl, including thousands of snow geese and lesser numbers of Canada geese, 
migrate north in spring and south in fall through this map sheet area. 


4 Seabirds 
A colony of black guillemots has been reported nesting on Sentry Island and on smaller islands between 
Eskimo Point and Maguse River. 


5 Caribou 
Barren-ground caribou of the Kaminuriak herd migrate north and northwest through this area in early 
spring to reach the calving area around Kaminuriak Lake. This spring migration of the pregnant cows is 


especially critical and should not be disturbed. In fall, the caribou move south and southeast. In late 
spring, summer and early fall, the caribou may move randomly throughout the map sheet area. 


6 Caribou 
Caribou of the Kaminuriak herd use this entire map sheet area in spring, and often in summer and fall. 
In recent years, the Kaminuriak caribou have used the eastern half of the map sheet area as tundra 
wintering range. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 

7 Caribou 


This area, which extends onto adjacent map sheets, is the calving ground of the Kaminuriak caribou herd. 
Only certain sections of the calving area may be used in any one year and some of the caribou may calve 
outside the boundary indicated. The majority of the herd usually calves in the area from the east side of 
Kaminuriak Lake to around Banks and MacQuoid lakes, and east to Gibson Lake, but the entire area 
should be considered critical for the survival of the herd. 

8 Caribou and Wolves 
The eastern half of this map sheet area, part of a large area that extends onto adjacent mapsheets, is 
tundra wintering range for the Kaminuriak herd of caribou. Only certain sections of the winter range may 
be used in any one year. Wolves are often found throughout this winter range in close association with 
the caribou, often following the movements of the herd. 

9 Arctic Foxes 


Foxes den in these areas. 


10 Grizzly Bears 
Barren-ground grizzly bear live and perhaps den in this area. 


11 Polar Bears 
The coastal lowlands provide summer habitat for polar bear. 


12 Polar Bears 
In the fall, polar bear move out to the edge of the new ice to feed on seals. 


13 Seals 
Numerous ringed and lesser numbers of bearded seals are found off the coast. Harbor seals are most 
commonly found in the brackish water of estuaries and throughout the Thlewiaza, Maguse and Coppern- 
eedle river systems. Harbor seals and otter are also found in Ranger Seal Lake. In winter, ringed seals 
are most abundant in the vicinity of ice pressure ridges. Seals are very important in the economy of the 
Inuit for they provide meat for men and dogs, and skins for clothing. The sale of seal skins is also an 
important source of income. No boundary is associated with this symbol. 


14 Walrus 
The islands in these areas are used by a small number of walrus for haul-outs. 


15 Belugas 


Thousands of beluga whales migrate northwards through the coastal shallows of Hudson Bay during the 
summer months. 


FORT COLLINSON 


Inuit Land Use (See map page 82) 


1HI This area, which extends to the north, is used by Holman hunters for caribou hunting throughout 
winter, usually in conjunction with Arctic fox trapping. Approximately a dozen hunters and trappers 
may use this large area each year, taking between 150-200 caribou and several hundred Arctic fox. 


2HI This area, which extends to the west, is intensively used by Holman residents. Over a dozen Holman 
families visit the area every fall to fish for Arctic char. The large lakes on the Kuujjua River south 
of Minto Inlet are especially important since they are relatively easy to reach by snowmobile from 
Holman after the first snowfall. Nets are set from the first ice and the spawning char are frozen for 
winter use. The Holman HTA considers these lakes to be very important for char spawning. They 
estimate that over 2,500 kg of char are harvested from this area each fall. The area is also important 
for hunting and trapping. Several hundred Arctic fox and several muskox are taken from the area 
annually. The HTA estimates that more than 200 caribou are hunted each fall in the lake area 
immediately to the east of Minto Inlet, and another 150-200 are taken throughout the rest of the 
area. The lake area between Minto Inlet and the Saneraun Hills and north of the Kuujjua River is 
considered by the HTA to be especially important for fall hunting and fishing. 


3HI This area, which extends to the north, is used by as many as 12 Holman residents for hunting and 
trapping some winters. The NWT Wildlife Service estimates that approximately a thousand Arctic 
fox are trapped annually in the Holman area. Trappers also hunt caribou and muskox. The HTA 
estimates that fifty to one hundred caribou and several muskox are taken each year. 


4HI This area is hunted during spring and summer for ducks, geese and swans. The NWT Wildlife Service 
estimates a total take of over a thousand Arctic foxes annually from this area. Several of the muskox 
of Holman’s annual hunting quota come from this area, and sport hunters are often guided in this 
area for muskox each winter. The Holman HTA has requested that the NWT Wildlife Service double 
their muskox quota. A dozen or more Holman families net Arctic char in small lakes in this area. 


5HI This important marine area, is used by virtually all Holman hunters and fishermen. The Holman 
HTA estimates that more than half of the 4,000-8,000 ringed seals that are harvested each summer 
come from this area. Virtually every Holman hunter, during both summer and winter, hunts seals 
in this area. 


Half or more of the annual polar bear quota is taken from this area each winter. Also, the Holman 
HTA has requested an additional quota of four polar bears for this area from the NWT Wildlife Service. 


Most of the spring and summer sea duck harvest for Holman occurs in this area. Waterfowl hunting 
is usually done in conjunction with seal hunting. Although no estimates of the annual take are 
available, a hunter may take several dozen ducks during a summer’s hunting. Most Holman families 
net Arctic char at various locations along the coast all summer long. The Holman HTA estimates 
that over 2,200 kg of Arctic char are netted each summer in this area. 


6HI More than a third of the Holman hunters hunt polar bears in Prince of Wales Strait and Amundsen 
Gulf during mid- to late winter. The Holman HTA estimates that half of the Holman quota can come 
from this important area each year. 


The marine area which extends from Minto Inlet, Amundsen Gulf and up along the coast of Prince 
Albert Peninsula to Deans Dundas Bay, is used by as many as 10 Holman seal hunters during spring 
and summer. The most common seal hunted is the ringed seal. The Holman HTA estimates that 
the annual seal take for Holman varies from 4,000-8,000 and that up to a third of the annual harvest 
comes from this area. 


7HI This is part of the large area that stretches from Prince of Wales Strait to Glenelg and Wynniatt bays 
which is used some winters for both Arctic fox trapping and muskox hunting by several Holman 
hunters and trappers. The Holman HTA estimates that as many as several hundred Arctic fox and 
several muskox may be taken from this area some years. 


8HI Tahiryuak Lake and several small adjoining lakes are used each fall by several Holman families for 
Arctic char fishing. Nets are set under the newly-formed ice. The Holman HTA estimates that up to 
500 kg of char are harvested annually. The Holman HTA considers Tahiryuak Lake an important 
char spawning lake. As many as 30 caribou may be hunted in the area in fall or early winter. 


9 No hunting or trapping activity has been reported in this area in recent years. 


10HI Five or six Holman hunters use this area each winter for Arctic fox trapping, and caribou and muskox 
hunting. The Holman HTA estimates that more than a hundred Arctic fox, approximately fifty to one 
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hundred caribou, and several muskox are harvested from this area annually. An NWT Government- 
funded outpost camp is located on the north shore of Prince Albert Sound, 30 km west of Kuuk River. 


11HI The Holman HTA considers the east end of Prince Albert Sound an extremely important area for 
year-round caribou and muskox hunting, late spring and summer duck, geese and swan hunting, 
winter Arctic fox trapping, and fall Arctic char spawning. They plan to establish an Arctic char 
commercial fishery on the Kagloryuak River. The Cambridge Bay HTA reports that the Cambridge 
Co-op presently has 6,800-9,000 kg Arctic char commercial quota on the Kagloryuak River. The 
Holman HTA also plans to establish an Arctic fox trapping outpost camp at the east end of Prince 
Albert Sound. 


12 The interior of the Wollaston Peninsula is relatively rugged so that hunting and trapping activities 
have been limited in this area in recent years. 


13HI This flat and gently rolling area along the south shore of Prince Albert Sound is hunted by several 
Holman hunters each summer for ducks, geese, swans and cranes along the numerous small rivers 
and meadows. The size of the harvest is not known but probably amounts to several dozen birds 
per hunter. 


14HI Prince Albert Sound and this offshore area of Amundsen Gulf is used by several Holman hunters 
each spring and summer to hunt ringed seals. The Holman HTA estimates that several hundred or 
more of the total Holman seal harvest comes from these areas each year. 


15HI This area is used occasionally by Holman hunters travelling south to Quunngugq Lake. 


Notes on Domestic and Commerical Fisheries 


Fish, particularly anadromous Arctic char, are an important food for residents of Holman. Between March 
and November, fishermen from the community range as far north as Prince Albert Peninsula 
(71°49’N, 117°02’'W), east to Tahiryuak Lake (69°58’N, 112°00’W), south to Investigator Island, and west to Coast 
Point. Travelling by snowmobile in spring and fall, and by boat in summer, they net, jig, or angle Arctic char, 
lake trout and cod. 

Tatik Lake (71°12’N,116°35’'W) is an important domestic fishery for residents of Holman. Fishing under the 
ice with gill nets, between 1 and 21 October, they catch 3000-4000 Arctic char and 200-600 lake trout annually. 
Up to 29 fishermen are involved in the harvest. Fish caught are frozen intact and either taken to the community 
or stored in ice houses until later in the winter. This map area includes several important fishing areas. 


Residents of Holman gill net anadromous Arctic char and cod along the coast of Victoria Island, between 
Coast Point and Holman Island, from late July until the end of August, and along the north coast of Safety Bay, 
during late August and early September. Cod are valued for their tasty livers. 

Lake trout and landlocked Arctic char are jigged through the ice of these lakes (70°46'N,117°23'W; 
70°46'N,117°44’W; 70°46’N,117°33'W) in spring. The latter two lakes are fished using rod and reel during the 
summer open water season. Some upland lakes are made inaccessible by steep cliffs and are seldom fished 
(e.g. 70°39’N,117°35'W). 

Caribou hunters from Holman Island visity Tahiryuak Lake in the spring to jig for Arctic char and lake trout. 
In October, several families from Holman Island visit Tahiryuak Lake and some small adjoining lakes to gill 
net Arctic char under the lake ice. 

Residents of Holman Island may occasionally gill net Arctic char at the mouth of the Kuuk River, during 
July and August, but distance limits domestic fishing by Holman Island residents. 


Arctic char, sculpins and cod are angled or caught in gill nets at the Kuujjua River mouth and along the 
shores of Minto Inlet during July. Holman residents value cod as an important food source. 

In 1982, a test-fishing permit was issued, allowing the Inuvialuit Development Corporation of Inuvik to take 
1350 kg round weight of Arctic char from the Prince Albert Sound area (70°37’N,117°09’W). The test fishery 
took place in August 1982 and the catch was processed and flown to Inuvik for sale. Total harvest statistics 
are not available but, N.W.T. Government Wildlife Service personnel did sample the catch. Data analyses, by 
DFO fish management personnel, suggested that the fish were part of the Kuujua River stock and that further 
fishing may jeopardize the Kuujjua River domestic char fishery. The fish managers recommended that a tagging 
program be implemented coincident with any further test fishing in the area or, that future test fisheries be 
conducted at the Kagloryuak River, near the head of Prince Albert Sound. 

The Kuujjua River - Minto Inlet area (71°16’N,116°48'W) has a commercial quota of 600 kg rnd for 
anadromous Arctic char. Fish caught on this quota are sold through the Holman Island Co-operative. 

Until 1975, operators of the Great Bear Lodge at Sawmill Bay flew anglers to a camp at the mouth of the 
Kuujjua River for Arctic char fishing. Between 1966 and 1975, about 800 anglers caught approximately 2,500 
Arctic char. Angling began in mid-July and continued through August. This camp closed in 1976 due to poor 
catches the previous year and high travel costs. 


Wildlife (See map page 83) 


1 Waterfowl 
The interior of Victoria Island provides some important habitats for a large variety but generally lower 
density of birds than that found in coastal and other boundaried areas. Some of the more common birds 
found scattered throughout much of the interior include Canada geese, whistling swan, old squaws, king 
eider, sandhill cranes, glaucous gulls, Arctic terns, snowy owls, ptarmigan, jaegers and loons. 


2 Waterfowl 

This wildlfe area which encompasses the head of Prince Albert Sound and extends inland along the 
Kagloryuak River valley provides important habitat for a large number and diversity of breeding and 
non-breeding birds, particularly waterfowl. The area is generally very well vegetated and contains 
numerous streams and small shallow tundra lakes and ponds. The most abundant waterfowl species 
utilizing this area include king eider, oldsquaw, Canada goose and whistling swan. Lesser numbers of 
other waterfowl such as white-fronted goose, common eider and brant also occur in the area, the latter 
two species are restricted mostly to the coastal areas in Prince Albert Sound. Other birds that nest within 
this area include snowy owl, glaucous gull, Sabine’s gull, Arctic tern, sandhill crane, jaegers, loons, 
ptarmigan and a variety of shorebirds. 


3 Waterfowl 
This area, which encompasses the northwest shore and adjacent islands in Prince Albert Sound, is an 
important area for eiders and gulls. Many thousands of eiders pass through this area during spring 
migration. Large numbers of eiders, mostly common eiders, utilize this area for nesting, molting and 
brood rearing. Some of the islands within this area may be of particular importance as sites for nesting 
colonies of common eiders. This area also supports a good concentration of gulls, mostly glaucous and 
Thayer’s, which nest on many of the coastal and island cliffs throughout the area. 


4 Waterfowl 

This large area that encompasses much of the extensive well-vegetated lowlands associated with Deans 
Dundas Bay, Walker Bay, northwestern Minto 

Inlet and the intermediate coastline, provides important habitat for birds, paricularly waterfowl. The 
ice-free coastal waters found within this area are important for molting eiders and oldsquaws. A significant 
variety and number of breeding birds that utilize this area probably include snow geese, Canada geese, 
brant, whistling swans, king eiders, common eiders, oldsquaws, red-throated loons, yellow-billed loons, 
Arctic loons, glaucous gulls, jaegers, and a variety of shorebirds. 


Hockey players on the pond — PHOTO: JILL OAKES 


5 Waterfowl 


Prince of Wales Strait is an important fall migration route for large numbers of king eiders which move 
south between August and October. Lesser numbers of other waterfowl species, that would probably 
include oldsquaws and brants, may also utilize this migration route. 


6 Seabirds 


Small colonies of glaucous gulls or Thayer’s gulls, or both species, nest on cliffs in these areas. Larger 
colonies of glaucous gulls are found nesting on islands within the lakes to the south of Minto Inlet. 


7 Seabirds 
A small colony of glaucous and Thayer's gulls nest on the cliffs along this river. 


8 Seabirds 


Small colonies of cliff nesting gulls are found in these locations. Colonies range in size from approximately 
10-50 breeding pairs. These colonies support either or both Thayer’s gulls and glaucous gulls. 


9 Seabirds and Raptors 


Cliffs along this portion of the Kuuk River are used by scattered pairs of glaucous gulls and raptors for 
nesting. 


10 Raptors 


This large area of Precambrian upland extends across northwestern Victoria Island from northern Hadley 
Bay to Minto Inlet. This area, which is characterized by rugged topography composed of high ridges, 
plateaus, and steep escarpments bordering often well-vegetated valleys, provides optimal nesting habitat 
for large numbers of rough-legged hawks, some peregrine falcons and a few gyrfalcons. All nesting habitat 
used by the rare and endangered peregrine falcon is considered critical. Raptor nesting activity and 
success is probably regulated by the availability and abundance of suitable prey species in any given year. 


Cliff faces, particularly in the immediate vicinity of Minto Inlet, provide ideal nest sites for both glaucous 
and Thayer's gulls. 


11 Caribou 


Much of this map sheet area provides important range for caribou at various times in the year. It is 
suspected that the highlands of Prince Albert Peninsula, are used as a calving area, probably for the bulk 
of the caribou population that inhabits northwestern Victoria Island. Movement from this area to areas 
of lower elevation, and better vegetated post-calving areas to the north probably takes place during late 
June and July. Within this area, caribou are least abundant during summer. However, the well-vegetated 
lowlands along the Kuujjua River, mostly east of the Shaler Mountains and in the area around Tahiryuak 
Lake appear to be particularly important summer ranges. During winter, caribou concentrate in the region 
of Minto Inlet. 


Victoria Island provides year-round range for up to 8000 caribou, most of which are found on the western 
part of the island. Caribou productivity on the island appears to be high. This could partially be due to 
the scarcity of wolves as well as the lack of periodic severe winter conditions on the island. In spring and 
summer, caribou usually inhabit lush sedge meadows and lowlands that are associated with coastal areas 
and river valleys. In winter, they are usually found in windswept upland areas where willow and lichen 
are exposed. Though little is known about their seasonal shifts, it appears that caribou only migrate short 
distances within their range. 


The caribou population of Victoria Island appears to consist of two distinct races of caribou - a Peary type 
which appears to be confined to the northern half of the island, particularly west of the Shaler Mountains 
and a barren-ground - Peary hybrid type which occupies the rest of the island. 


12 Muskox 


Most of the population of approximately 13,000 muskox thought to inhabit Victoria Island can be found 
on suitable ranges throughout the year within the boundaries of this large important area which generally 
includes most of the more extensively vegetated regions of this island. On Victoria Island, these better 
vegetated areas occur mostly at elevations below 300 meters. Most of the present muskox population 
appears to be concentrated on the northwestern end of Victoria Island. 


The overall muskox population of Victoria Island appears to be increasing. Further and perhaps even 
dramatic increases in the number of muskox over much of their range on Victoria Island is likely to occur. 


General trends in habitat selection have been noted for muskox. Muskox grazing areas are often near or 
along the coast or in lowlands below 150 meters in elevation. These lowland areas provide range for many 
muskox throughout much of the year. Some selection for slopes and ridges with windswept areas of 
exposed vegetation in late winter, and south-facing slopes with early snow melt patches in early spring, 
is thought to occur. These areas are likely more critical during those winters and springs when unusual 
snow conditions make foraging in the lowlands extremely difficult. 


Muskox are very abundant along the north side of Prince Albert Sound. A small number of muskox can 
be found associated with the better vegetated lowlands throughout the southeast corner of Prince Albert 
Sound. Only the occasional muskox likely inhabits Wollaston Peninsula. 


13 Polar Bears 


This area, encompassing the western coast of Prince Albert Peninsula, the Mount Phayre area and the 
southwestern portion of the Minto Inlet coast, supports low polar bear maternity denning densities 
between November and late March. 


14 Polar Bears 


Through winter and spring prior to break-up, polar bears are found throughout Amundsen Gulf and in 
Prince of Wales Strait. Most polar bear activity occurs along pressure ridges and newly formed ice edges 
where they hunt seals, preying particularly on ringed seals and to a lesser degree on bearded seals. As 
break-up proceeds, most bears apparently move north to stay with the pack ice, presumably in order to 
be able to continue to hunt seals. 


15 Polar Bears 


Polar bears are present on the ice of Prince Albert Sound between spring and autumn. This is an important 
feeding area for polar bears because seals crowd onto the fast ice of the sound after Amundsen Gulf breaks 
up. Most polar bear activity in Amundsen Gulf is seen along newly formed ice edges associated with a 
major polyna and other areas of open water which are formed by combinations of current and wind. In 
some years the whole of Amundsen Gulf consists of shifting pack ice and open-water areas. Because of 
the abundance and availability of seals associated with such conditions, polar bears are more numerous 
throughout the winter during these years. In other years almost no polar bears may be seen. In late 
spring, the southern edge of the permanent pack ice retreats to the north and the polar bears move with 
it. During summer, Amundsen Gulf is ice free and polar bears are absent. 


16 Polar Bears 


Maternity denning of polar bear has been found to occur during the winter in Prince Albert Sound off the 
coast of the Wollaston Peninsula. 


17 Seals 


Prince Albert Sound contains large expanses of ice which deform in the early fall creating small ice 
hummocks at which snow-drifts accumulate. These create good birth lair habitat for ringed seals. One 
survey showed a decrease in seal density away from the mouth of the sound but another suggests that 
this uneven dispersal is only temporary, due to the influx of seals into Prince Albert Sound when Amundsen 
Gulf breaks up in the spring. 


18 Seals 


Ringed seals are found year-round throughout Amundsen Gulf especially in areas of high ice cover and 
moderate depth. They are usually observed in large groups during spring haul-out. Although bearded 
seals prefer open ice cover, they are found in very low numbers under the land-fast ice throughout Prince 
Albert Sound. Like ringed seals, they are capable of maintaining breathing holes by abrading the ice with 
the claws of their foreflippers. They seem to be restricted in their distribution by their dependance on 
areas of high benthic productivity and are found mainly along pressure ridges and refrozen leads. 


19 Seals 


Ringed seals are found in the marine portions of this map area, particularly along the coastlines. During 
spring, they haul out onto the ice in Minto Inlet. Areas of stable ice in Minto Inlet provide the most 
productive breeding habitat for a large number of ringed seals in this map area. 

Ringed seals are also known to breed in lower numbers in the far offshore areas of shifting but relatively 
stable ice in Amundsen Gulf, and they occur in medium numbers along the western coast of Prince Albert 
Peninsula and in Walker Bay. 

During summer, bearded seals are found either hauled up on beaches or in the shallow waters of Walker 
Bay. During winter, good breeding grounds for bearded seals occur along parallel pressure ridges 
extending across Prince of Wales Strait, especially between Ramsay Island and Banks Island, and between 
Mount Phayre and Banks Island. 


20 Seals 
Ringed seals are found year-round in Minto Inlet. They breed on the stable ice in winter and are free 
swimming during the summer open-water period. In summer, bearded seals may be found in shallow 
waters where they feed on benthic organisms, or they may be hauled out on sandy beaches. 


21 Belugas 


Belugas are known to travel in Prince of Wales Strait as far north as Johnson Point on Banks Island. It 
has not been determined whether they continue on as far as M’Clure Strait. Belugas are also known to 
move into Walker Bay and Minto Inlet. 
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22 Narwhals and Walrus 
The tusk and cranium of a seven or eight-year old male narwhal was found on the north shore of Prince 
Albert Sound in mid-July of 1976. This is the only known record of a narwhal in the southern Beaufort 
Sea or Amundsen Gulf. Prior to 1880, large herds of walrus were frequently encountered east of Point 
Barrow. But as populations of the bowhead whale stock declined, the hunters shifted their attention to 
the walrus. Since then, walrus sightings in Amundsen Gulf have become very rare. A small number of 
walrus shootings near Holman Island, between 1952 and 1963, have been documented. 


23 Belugas and Bowheads 
Whales in Amundsen Gulf show no consistent direction of movement. Also, whale sightings in this area, 
usually less than ten individuals, indicate that the whales could be feeding. 
The hypothesis that Amundsen Gulf is a rich feeding ground for whales may be supported by two 
phenomena. Early formation and late freezeup allow sunlight to penetrate the water for a long period, 
creating the potential for high levels of primary productivity. Secondly, Amundsen Gulf is a region of 
mixing waters due to the Coriolis Force which causes a general northeastward coastal movement of water 
in the souteastern Beaufort Sea towards Amundsen Gulf. 
In Amundsen Gulf the beluga probably feeds mainly on fish and squid. Planktonic organisms such as 
copepods, amphipods and euphausiids may be important foods for the bowhead. 
Information for this area is limited as no systematic studies have been conducted to determine the 
distribution or abundance of whales. 


24 Bowheads 
Following spring break-up, a few hundred of the endangered bowhead whale move eastward into the 
Amundsen Gulf area where they feed on planktonic organisms. Bowheads move out of Amundsen Gulf 
by late summer. Ten bowheads have been observed heading south in Prince of Wales Strait in July. The 
exact location of this sighting is unknown, nor is it known whether these bowheads were travelling south 
from the M’Clure Strait area, or were in fact “returning individuals” from northern Amundsen Gulf. 


Hunter and polar bear — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 


FOXE BASIN NORTH 


I nuit Land Use (See map page 84) 


1IG Steensby Inlet and Jens Munk Island used to be the major caribou hunting area for the Igloolik 
residents. Now that there are abundant caribou on Melville Peninsula these areas are not as 
intensively used. Char fishing and seal hunting is occasionally conducted in Steensby Inlet and 
Murray Maxwell Bay. Egging and duck hunting is conducted on the islands in Steensby Inlet. 


21G Koch, Rowley and Bray islands and Baird Peninsula are still occasionally hunted by Igloolik hunters 
for caribou. The area between Koch, Rowley and Bray islands provide year round habitat for walrus 
and in the past they were regularly hunted. Hunters used to kill and cache numerous snow geese 
in the spring on Baird Peninsula for winter use. Fishing occurs on Rowley Island and on the lakes 
on the north end of Bray Island. Seals are regularly hunted among the islands. 


31IG Foley and Air Force islands provides good caribou habitat and in the past were regularly hunted by 
the Igloolik residents. Polar bear hunting occasionally occurs around Nauja Bay. 


41IG The west coast of Baffin Island provided the Igloolik residents in the past with caribou and wolves. 


5CR This area is being used every winter by Clyde River Inuit for hunting wolves and caribou. Lake Gillian 

&IG is a particularly good wolf hunting area. This area was also formerly important to the Igloolik hunters. 
The camps at Inuksulik and Nadluardjuk lakes and Longstaff Bluff are situated at major caribou 
crossings. Arctic char fishing was important in many of the major lakes. 


6CR This area is used every year by hunters from Clyde River for caribou and wolf hunting. 
7CR This route was formerly used by hunters travelling by dog team between Clyde River and Igloolik. 
8CR This is the modern snowmobile route between Clyde River and Igloolik. 


Wildlife (See map page 85) 


1 Waterfowl 
Greater snow geese, usually non-breeders congregate on these lowlands. 


2 Waterfowl 
Greater snow geese congregate on Jens Munk Island, Flint Lake, Piling Lake, Straits Bay and Prince 
Charles Island for breeding. 

3 Waterfowl 


Large numbers of breeding brant have been recorded on North Spicer Island. Nesting probably occurs 
from mid-June to the third week of July. 


4 Waterfowl 


Ikpik Bay is a breeding site for greater snow geese and brant. Non-breeding lesser snow geese, greater 
snow geese and brant have also been noted in the area. 


5 Caribou 


Caribou occupy Air Force and Foley islands year round. They also inhabit Jens Munk, Koch, Rowley, 
Bray and Prince Charles islands. During their annual migration caribou move up and down the west 
coast of Baffin Island. 


6 Caribou 
These are major caribou crossings. 
7 Wolves 
Wolves are abundant in the MacDonald River area and north of Piling Lake. 


8 Polar Bears 
Polar bears den along the south shore of Bray Island. 


9 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are commonly encountered along the western shore of Rowley Island. 


10 Seals 
Ringed seals and Bearded seals are common in Ikpik Bay. 


11 Seals 
Ringed seals reputedly pup from Nauja Bay south into Wordie Bay. 


12 Belugas 
Beluga whales congregate in the vicinity of Grant-Suttie Bay and between Jens Munk Island and Koch 
Island. 


13 Walruses 
Walrus regularly overwinter in waters around Koch, Rowley and Bray islands. 


14 Walruses 
Walrus congregate in the summer off North Spice and South Spice islands. 


15 Polar Bears 
Polar bears often occupy Air Force Island and Baird Peninsula during the summer months. 


Snow geese — PHOTO:RICHARD STARDOM 


FOXE BASIN SOUTH 


e 
Inutt Land Use (See map page 86) 
1 Prince Charles Island is not currently used for resource harvesting. 
2 This portion of Foxe Basin is not currently used for resource harvesting. 
3HB Air Force Island is not currently used for resource harvesting. Hall Beach/Igloolik residents hunted 


&IG caribou on Air Force Island in the past. 


4CD In the past, Cape Dorset residents fished and trapped arctic fox and hunted caribou, seals and polar 
bears in the Hantzsch Bay area. Now the Cape Dorset people do not hunt, trap or fish this far north. 
Although this area is rarely used now, it could be used again in the future, depending on caribou 
population fluxuations, human population pressures, etc. This area, therefore, still has value to the 
people of Cape Dorset. 


5CD Cape Dorset residents used the Koukdjuak River area for waterfowl hunting and Arctic char fishing 
in the recent past. 


6CD In the past this travel route was used by hunters from Cape Dorset walking inland to Nettilling Lake. 
7CD In the past this travel route was used by Cape Dorset hunters travelling by dog team inland to 


Nettilling lake. 
8CD This route is the old boat route from Cape Dorset to Hantzsch Bay. 
9 The Great Plain of the Koukdjuac has little wildlife except for geese in the spring. 


Wildlife {See map page 87) 


1 Waterfowl 
Non-breeding lesser snow geese from the mainland colony on the Koukdjuak Plain gather on the coastlines 
of Prince Charles and Air Force islands and Weeks Bay. Some brant and Canada geese also breed in these 
areas. 


2 Waterfowl 
The Dewey Soper Migratory Bird Sanctuary covers much of the Koukdjuak Plain. The sedge lowland area 
north to the Koukdjuak River includes the main nesting grounds for thousands of lesser snow geese. Foraging 
and molting areas extend up to Taverner Bay. Nesting is concentrated in sub-colonies of Cape Dominion and 
on the southern shores of the Koukdjuak River. 


3 Caribou 
Caribou utilize the lowlands on Prince Charles and Air Force islands. 


4 Caribou 
Caribou migrate between Air Force and Prince Charles islands over Cockran Strait. 


5 Caribou 
This is a major caribou crossing area. 


6 Caribou 
This section of Baffin Island provides caribou range year round. There are local migrations up and down 
this coast line. 


7 Polar Bears 
Polar bears range along the north shore of Air Force Island year round. 


8 Seals 
Bearded seals have been reported to be numerous between the Koukdjuak and Hantzsch rivers. 


9 Seals 
Ringed seals are abundant in summer between Taverner Bay and Hantzsch River. 


10 Seals 
Bearded seals occur in moderate numbers amongst the ice pans off the coasts of Air Force Island. 


11 Belugas 
Beluga whales have been observed in Taverner Bay in the summers of 1939 and 1940. 


Hunters and canoe on the ice — PHOTO: JILL OAKES 
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FOXE PENINSULA 


I; nuit Land Use (See map page 88) 


1CD 


2CD 
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3CD 


This large marine area along the west and south coasts of Foxe Peninsula is intensively used by Cape 
Dorset hunters for seal, beluga whale, walrus, polar bear, and waterfowl hunting. Murres are hunted 
in the waters between Cape Dorset and Chorkbak Inlet. Ringed and bearded seals are intensively 
hunted near Cape Dorset during fall and winter and they are intensively hunted between Cape Dorset 
and Lona Bay and at the floe edge to the east of the community. Andrew Gordon Bay and the West 
Foxe Islands are used for hunting ringed, bearded and harp seals. 

Most of Cape Dorset’s annual quota of ten polar bears is taken in the nearshore waters between King 
Charles Cape and Harkin Bay. Most intensive hunting occurs between Schooner Harbour and Lona 
Bay during early winter. Bears are also taken along the floe edge to the east of Cape Dorset, in the 
Pudla Inlet and Andrew Gordon Bay area. Geese and ducks are harvested from the West Foxe Islands. 


Cape Dorset and Lake Harbour hunters intensively utilize this area for hunting caribou and wolves 
and trapping Arctic foxes. The numerous offshore islands in this area support caribou during 
summer and these are hunted by residents of both communities. Seals, belugas, polar bears, 
walruses and waterfowl are hunted by residents of both communities in the nearshore marine waters 
of this zone. Chamberlain Island is a favoured summer hunting area for walrus by Cape Dorset 
residents. Residents of the two outpost camps at Markham Bay use the Mingo Lake area for hunting 
caribou and wolves. Ducks and their eggs are harvested from the numerous small offshore islands 
in this area. 


This large area (most of Foxe Peninsula) is used by Cape Dorset hunters for caribou hunting 
year-round. Caribou hunting is especially intensive inland from Andrew Gordon Bay and in the Tessik 
Lake area from November to May, and much of Cape Dorset’s annual take of more than 2,000 caribou 
comes from these areas. Many caribou are also taken south of the 

Kimmik Range. Summer hunting for caribou is carried out at Shukbuk Bay and in the Keeka Lake 
area. Wolves are taken when encountered. 

Arctic foxes are trapped in winter, especially in northern Foxe peninsula and around Andrew Gordon 
Bay, Cape Dorset, Lona Bay and Pudla Inlet. 

Canada and snow geese are intensively hunted in the coastal regions of this large harvest area. 
Domestic char fisheries are concentrated north of Cape Dorset, around Andrew Gordon Bay and 
Chorkbak Inlet, at Tessik Lake and at Pudla Inlet. Arctic hares and ptarmigans are hunted 
throughout much of this area. 

Most of the southern half of Foxe Peninsula was used intensively in the past by Lake Harbour 
residents (when dog teams were in common use), for caribou hunting and Arctic fox trapping. 
Hunters from Lake Harbour use this large area only infrequently now, but anticipate its increased 
use in future. 


These marine and terrestrial areas are currently not used for resource-harvesting. Northwestern 
Foxe Peninsula was formerly intensively used for trapping Arctic fox, by Cape Dorset hunters. 


This is a major skidoo route between Iqaluit and Cape Dorset, via the Markham Bay area. 


These are the main boat and skidoo travel routes between Cape Dorset and Lake Harbour. These 
routes vary a lot, depending on ice and weather conditions and hunter preferences. 


These are boat routes from Cape Dorset to summer hunting areas on Salisbury and Nottingham 
islands. 


Wildlife (See map page 89) 


1 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This area, which includes the nearshore marine environment and adjacent coastal lowlands, is important 
to several species of seabird and waterfowl for a variety of functions, including staging, nesting, molting 
and feeding. Breeding species include common eiders (on small offshore islands and along the coast), 
king eiders (in the vicinity of tundra ponds and rivers), Canada geese (along the coast), oldsquaws (on or 
near lakes), brant, red-breasted merganser and whistling swan. A few snow geese may also nest in this 
area. While larger numbers may occur in staging concentrations prior to nesting. Red-throated, and to 
a lesser extend, arctic and common loons also nest in the area. Herring and lesser numbers of glaucous 
gulls also nest in the area, with herring gulls being more inland-oriented. Both species nest as isolated 
pairs or in small colonies on islets or boulders along the coast or in lakes. Other breeders in the area 
include Arctic terns and Sabine’s gulls. The coastal area from Enukso Point to Harkin Bay provides staging 
and feeding sites for Canada and snow geese and brant. Canada geese commonly breed between Nuwata 
and Cape Weston. Approximately 2500 snow geese, mainly non-breeders, have been observed during 
summer in the vicinity of Garnet Bay and Cory Bay. Small breeding colonies of lesser snow geese have 
also been reported at both of these locations. A small breeding colony of lesser snow geese occurs near 
the mouth of the Aukpar River. 


Black guillemots and Kumlien’s gulls are common breeders along the south coast of Foxe Peninsula. This 
area is also frequented by thick-billed murres at the edge of the fast ice during spring. King eiders breed 
mainly to the north of Cape Queen. Red phalaropes are common along the south coast of Foxe Peninsula 
during spring to fall. Common eiders are abundant on many of the small offshore islands from Chorkbak 
Inlet to Amadjuak Bay, and on Sakkiak Island, the West Foxe Islands and the islands in Andrew Gordon 
Bay. Oldsquaws stage in large members in Andrew Gordon Bay prior to nesting. 


2 Seabirds 


The larger island supports about 30 pairs of herring gulls and small numbers of Arctic terns. An islet 
just to the southeast supports a breeding colony of 100-200 pairs of Arctic terns. 


3 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This unit includes the offshore marine waters of northern Foxe Peninsula. Open-water areas during winter 
are utilized by small numbers of common eiders, oldsquaws, glaucous gulls and black guillemots. These 
recurring polynyas are also important for marine birds returning to the north in spring. These include 
king eiders, Arctic terns, Sabine’s and herring gulls, phalaropes, loons and jaegers in addition to the above 
four species. 


4 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


One of these small islands supports 50-75 breeding pairs of common eiders, while another island supports 
15-20 pairs of herring gulls. 


5 Seabirds 


The islands within these areas support breeding colonies of Arctic terns. A few Sabine’s gulls breed near 
Viola Bay. 


6 Note 


The Dewey Soper Bird Sanctuary comprises the western part of the Great Plain of the Koukdjuak and 
adjacent nearshore marine waters (see Third Party Interests map for location of this large sanctuary). This 
sanctuary encloses the main nesting area for lesser snow geese on Baffin Island and is also an important 
breeding area for brant and Canada geese. 


7 Waterfowl 


This area is part of 8000 km2 of coastal lowlands that extend for over 250 km from Bowman Bay to the 
Koukdjuak River. It is a critical area for waterfowl, particularly lesser snow geese. About 230,000 lesser 
snow geese, or one-third of the total Canadian breeding population of lesser snow geese, (and almost all 
of the lesser snow geese on Baffin Island), nest throughout this area. About 40 percent of these nest on 
the “Bluegoose Prairie”, which is the single-most important breeding area for blue phase lesser snow geese 
(over one-half of the total world breeding population of blue geese nests here). The percentage of blue 
phase geese within the breeding population of lesser snow geese that nest within this area, which has 
been arbitrarily divided into three colonies, ranges from about 80% in the Bowman Bay colony, 60% in 
the Cape Dominion colony, to 40% in the Koukdjuak River colony. 


This area is also important for nesting Atlantic brant and Canada geese. The Cape Dominion area is 
generally considered to be one of the most important nesting areas for brant in the eastern Arctic. About 
50,000 Canada geese nest throughout the area, and they are more inland-oriented than brant. They are 
most common to the north of this map-sheet area. Other nesters include king and common eiders and 
oldsquaws. A few whistling swans also nest in the area, mostly near Bowman Bay. 


8 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This large area comprises the Great Plain of the Koukdjuak and adjacent tidal flats and nearshore (it is 
therefore inclusive of area 7 above and adjacent nearshore marine waters). The area is important for 
nesting, staging, molting and feeding waterfowl and seabirds. About 1,500,000 geese (mostly lesser snow 
geese) are present throughout the area each fall. The Great Plains of the Koukdjuak is used for feeding 
and molting by failed breeders and non-breeders and by brood-rearing geese that disperse widely 
throughout the area. Snow geese prefer the various water bodies scattered throughout the lowland for 
these activities. The greater snow geese of northern Baffin Island may also use this area for staging during 
migration. 

The nesting activities of the geese have been described in the previous wildlife note. Other nesters in this 
area include king and common eiders, oldsquaws, whistling swans (near Bowman Bay), Arctic, common 
and red-throated loons, Sabines gulls (near the coast), Arctic terns, herring gulls, glaucous gulls and all 
three species of jaegers. Several species of shorebird and snowy owls also breed in the area. 


9 Note 


The Cape Dorset Bird Sanctuary comprises Sakkiak Island, the West Foxe Islands and South Island. It 
provides protection for large numbers of nesting common eiders on these islands. King eiders occur as 
migrants in this area. 


10 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This island supports several hundred pairs of breeding eiders. About 100 pairs of Kumlien’s gulls with 
some glaucous gulls also nest here, as do some herring gulls. 


11 Seabirds 


These are sites of single-species or mixed-species glaucous and Kumlien’s gulls which are common along 
this coast. Kumlien’s gulls generally predominate at these sites, with 10-200 breeding pairs per site. 
Herring gulls nest in more inland locations along the coast. 


12 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This large offshore area off southern Foxe Peninsula is important to many species of seabird and waterfowl 
for a variety of activities, including, feeding, staging, molting, brood-rearing, and migration. These include 
murres, guillemots, gulls, eiders, oldsquaws, jaegers and shorebirds mainly during the period from spring 
to fall. Polynyas and leads support small numbers of overwintering species such as common eider, 
oldsquaw, Kumlien’s and glaucous gulls, thick-billed murre, dovekie, and black guillemot. 


13 Seabirds 


An estimated 75 pairs of black guillemots nest on Pitsulak Island (6401 1’N,76030’W) and on the islands 
east of Parketuk Bay (64017’N,76031’W). About 3000 black guillemots comprise a colony on one of the 
West Foxe Islands. 


14 Raptors 


Although the status of raptors within the western escarpment is not known, it likely provides suitable 
nesting habitat for peregrine falcons and rough-legged hawks. Southwestern Foxe Peninsula is one of the 
most productive breeding areas on Baffin Island for both peregrine falcons and gyrfalcons. Most breeding 
sites, particularly for gyrfalcons, are on or near the coast, while the inland sites are used mostly by 
peregrines and rough-legged hawks. Some gyrfalcons may overwinter in the area, subsisting on Arctic 
hares, ptarmigans, and overwintering seabirds and waterfowl. The status of raptors south and southwest 
of Mingo Lake is unknown, but these areas may be of some importance to peregrine falcons and gyrfalcons. 


15 Caribou 


Almost all of Foxe Peninsula provides year-round range for caribou which belong to the migratory south 
Baffin caribou herd. This herd numbers in excess of 55,000 animals. In recent decades, caribou numbers 
have greatly increased on Foxe Peninsula. Caribou tend to summer along coastal lowlands and along river 
valleys, and to move inland to hillier, upland areas in winter. Breeding cows and immature animals leave 
Foxe Peninsula in spring and head to calving and summering grounds on west-central Baffin Island. 
Caribou also calve on Foxe Peninsula, near Finnie Bay and the southwestern portion of the peninsula. A 
major summering area for south Baffin caribou is the extensive lowlands of the Great Plain of the 
Koukdjuak, and the coastal area to the north, as well as the northern lowland coast of Foxe Peninsula. 
Major wintering grounds for south Baffin caribou include interior and southern Foxe Peninsula. Small 
numbers of caribou summer in the coastal lowlands of southern Foxe Peninsula, primarily the mature 
bulls that did not migrate. Caribou also occur on the numerous offshore islands between Amadjuak Bay 
and Chorkbak Inlet, during summer and fall. 


16 Caribou 


Cows, calves and immature caribou migrate north during spring to summering or calving areas in 
west-central Baffin Island and on northern coastal Foxe Peninsula, from major wintering grounds in 
interior and southern Foxe Peninsula. In late summer and early fall, these caribou gradually drift south, 
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utilizing the entire width of the Great Plain of the Koukdjuak, enroute to wintering grounds on Foxe 
Peninsula. 

17 Polar Bears 
The interior of western Foxe Peninsula might be a denning area for polar bears and possibly also a summer 
retreat. 

18 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are numerous during winter and spring in the nearshore fast ice habitat along the southwest, 
northwest and south coasts of Foxe Peninsula. They also occur along the floe edge and on offshore pack 
ice. 

19 Polar Bears 
It is thought that polar bears migrate through this part of Hudson Strait. 


20 Polar Bears 
Polar bears come ashore in fall along the west side of the Great Plain of the Koukdjuak. 


21 Seals 
Ringed seals occur in low density along the north side of Foxe Peninsula. Moderate numbers of bearded 
seals occur in the offshore pack ice of southeastern Foxe Basin. Densities of both species are greatest 
west of Garnet Bay. . 

22 Seals 


The south and, toa lesser extent, the west coasts of Foxe Peninsula are areas of high ringed seal abundance 
and productivity. Bearded seals occur inshore in summer along this coastline. During winter, bearded 
seals occur near the floe edge and in offshore pack ice in Hudson Strait. Harp seals also occur in nearshore 
waters during summer. 


23 Seals 


Bearded seals are said to be common in the the Lonebutte Bay area. 


24 Walruses 


Walruses occur in the vicinity of Cape Dorchester, mainly in summer and fall. Haul-out sites are located 
at capes Dorchester and Weston. 


25 Walruses 
Walruses sometimes occur along the north coast of Foxe Peninsula. 


26 Walruses 


Walruses occur off King and Charles capes. They are numerous from Cape Dorset to Lona Bay, and occur 
at the floe edge to the east of Cape Dorset. 


27 Walruses 


Walruses often occur in these inshore areas during summer. Several haul-out sites occur on the outermost 
islands. 


28 Narwhals 
Narwhals sometimes occur in the Cape Dorset area in summer. 


29 Bowheads, Belugas, Walruses and Seals 


Bowheads migrate through Hudson Strait from wintering grounds in eastern Hudson Strait to summering 
areas in northwestern Hudson Bay and Foxe Basin. Belugas overwinter throughout the pack ice of Hudson 
Strait, and in spring migrate to summering areas in Hudson Bay, northern Quebec and possibly in 
Cumberland Sound. Belugas are commonly seen in the southern Foxe Peninsula coastal area during 
spring and fall while on migration. 


In late summer and fall walruses are reported to drift on the ice from southeastern Southampton Island 
to the Cape Dorset area and to continue moving eastward through the northern coastal and offshore waters 
of Hudson Strait. Hudson Strait is an important overwintering area for some walruses. Walruses have 
been seen during winter in coastal waters of southern Foxe Peninsula, near the floe edge. 


Most harp seals migrating northwards from Newfoundland during spring continue into Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay but some seals turn westwards into Hudson Strait enroute to summering areas in Hudson Bay 
and Foxe Basin. 
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(See map page 90) 


In the recent past, residents from both Lake Harbour and Cape Dorset used this area (which extends 
north to Amadjuak Lake) for caribou hunting. Lake Harbour trappers trap Arctic foxes throughout 
this area. Lakes in the vicinity of Markham Bay were fished for Arctic char and waterfowl were hunted 
by both Lake Harbour and Cape Dorset residents. This area is still used today by residents of outpost 
camps at Markham Bay for caribou and wolf hunting. 


Historically, caribou have been hunted throughout this part of Meta Incognita Peninsula and 
southern Baffin Island by Iqaluit and Lake Harbour hunters. Lake Harbour residents regularly use 
this area for caribou hunting during winter. 


This large area is used by Lake Harbour hunters for caribou hunting, year-round. Wolves are taken 
when encountered. Four to six hundred caribou are harvested in this area annually, with about one 
third being killed in coastal regions during summer and two-thirds in inland areas during winter. 
One to two hundred Arctic foxes are trapped in this area, including the area surrounding Markham 
Bay; however, annual takes in the 1960’s and 70’s neared a thousand and approached 3000 in the 
1930’s and 40’s. Waterfowl are hunted and Arctic char fished for throughout this area. Canada geese 
are hunted along the Soper River. Two families from Lake Harbour have a year-round Outpost Camp 
on the south shore of Markham Bay. Camp residents carry out caribou, wolf and marine mammal 
hunting, Arctic fox trapping and char fishing in the camp vicinity. Lake Harbour residents catch 
Arctic cod for domestic consumption in Soper Lake. Up to 5000 ptarmigans and more than 200 
Arctic hares are taken annually by Lake Harbour residents. Iqaluit residents occasionally hunt 
caribou down the Ramsay River. Quebec Inuit hunters travel to Markham Bay, via Nottingham 
Island to the west, to collect soapstone and to hunt. 


Residents of Lake Harbour hunt polar bears along the entire southern coast of Meta Incognita 
Peninsula. Their annual quota of thirteen is filled throughout this area each winter. The Middle 
Savage Islands-Thompson Island area is a favoured bear hunting local. Ringed seals are hunted in 
this same coastal area year-round and bearded and some harp seals (and occasionally harbour seals 
and walruses) are mostly hunted during summer. Lake Harbour’s more than 80 General Hunting 
Licence (GHL) holders have an annual seal harvest that has varied from one to several thousand in 
recent years, with mostly summer hunting. Walruses and seals are hunted at the floe edge during 
winter and spring. Historically, waterfowl, whales and seals were hunted and Arctic char fished for 
throughout this area by Lake Harbour residents and by Cape Dorset residents to the west of North 
Bay and by Iqaluit residents to the east of North Bay. Lake Harbour residents trap Arctic foxes 
around the shores of Big Island. Most of Lake Harbour’s annual kill of 10 - 20 belugas occurs along 
the floe edge to the south and east of Big Island during April to June and along the coast between 
Shaftsbury Inlet and Cape Wight during September and October. They are sometimes taken in 
Markham Bay in the fall. In the mid- 1970's the beluga take approached one hundred per year. Lake 
Harbour residents rarely take narwhals in North Bay in summer. Whales were formerly hunted in 
North Bay by Cape Dorset hunters. Lake Harbour residents take eiders and their eggs during 
summer on Middle Savage Islands, along the shores of Big Island and in Markham Bay. Cape Dorset 
residents use Markham Bay and its immediate vicinity every year (especially during summer) for 
caribou hunting and fishing and for collecting soapstone at the Aberdeen Bay deposit. 


This winter travel route is used by Lake Harbour residents for travel between Markham Bay and 
Lake Harbour and by residents of Lake Harbour and Cape Dorset for travel between their commu- 
nities Lake Harbour and Cape Dorset carvers get much of their soapstone from a deposit near 
Markham Bay. 


This portion of Baffin Island is used by Iqaluit hunters for caribou hunting during winter. A portion 
of the more than 2000 caribou shot annually by Iqaluit hunters is harvested in this area. Arctic 
foxes are trapped in the vicinity of Iqaluit between the Armshow River, Sylvia Grinnell Lake, to the 
north, and Ward Inlet, to the east. Iqaluit’s 350 GHL holders harvest up to 3000 ptarmigans 
annually. The Jordon River, at the head of Foul Inlet, is used for Arctic char domestic fishing. 


A winter travel route extends across Hall Peninsula between Iqaluit and Pangnirtung, via Opingivik 
Outpost Camp on the west side of Cumberland Sound. 


All of Frobisher Bay is utilized by town residents and Outpost Camp members for ringed, bearded 
and harp seal hunting. Ringed seals are hunted year-round, while bearded and harp seals are mostly 
hunted during summer. A portion of Iqaluit’s current annual seal harvest of 2000-3000 is taken in 
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this area. This particular portion of Frobisher Bay is a major harp seal hunting area from August 
through October each year. Walruses are only rarely taken in this hunting zone, mostly in the Ward 
Inlet area in fall. Common eiders and other waterfowl are hunted around many of the islands in the 
southern part of this hunting area. A portion of Iqaluit’s annual take of up to 500 eiders may come 
from this harvest area. Eggs are also gathered. The entire head of Frobisher Bay, from Foul to Tarr 
Inlet, is used for Arctic char domestic fishing. The heads of Ward Inlet and Cormack Bay are also 
traditional Arctic char domestic fishing spots. White whales are hunted in this portion of Frobisher 
Bay from July through October and up to 70 have been taken during a recent summer. Narwhals 
are only occasionally seen and hunted in this area. 


This coastal region of Meta Incognita Peninsula is used by Iqaluit hunters for summer caribou 
hunting. The mouth of the Armshow River and several lakes along the west shore of Frobisher Bay 
are used for Arctic char fishing. 


A winter travel route, following the Soper and Armshow River valleys and crossing Meta Incognita 
Peninsula, is used by residents of Iqaluit and Lake Harbour for travel between the two communities. 


Historically, caribou and waterfowl have been hunted, Arctic foxes were trapped and fishing has been 
carried out throughout this portion of Meta Incognita Peninsula by Lake Harbour and Iqaluit 
residents. Lake Harbour residents still make occasional use of this area for caribou hunting during 
winter. 


This interior portion of Hall Peninsula was used by Iqaluit hunters for caribou hunting in the historic 
past. 


This portion of the coastal region-of Hall Peninsula, adjacent to the long bays and fiords, is used by 
Iqaluit hunters for year-round caribou hunting. Arctic char domestic fisheries are located at the 
heads of Waddell and Cormack Bays and on the east side of Newton Fiord. 


Virtually all of Iqaluit’s regular quota of eleven polar bears is harvested in this central part of Frobisher 
Bay, extending from Gabriel Island to Fletcher and Bruce islands. Most hunting is done from January 
through March. Some beluga hunting is done along the west side of Frobisher Bay during the spring. 
Ringed and harp seals are intensively hunted along the west side of Frobisher Bay. Ringed seals are 
also intensively hunted around Chase Island and in Hamlen Bay. Walruses are taken in Hamlen 
Bay in fall. Eiders and their eggs are harvested from many of the islands in this area. Historically, 
this area has been used by Iqaluit residents for seal, whale, walrus, waterfowl and polar bear hunting, 
and Arctic fox trapping. 


This coastal region of Hall Peninsula, adjacent to the long bays and fiords and Blunt Peninsula are 
used by Iqaluit hunters during summer for caribou and wolf hunting. Caribou are occasionally 
hunted on Loks Land during the summer. Frenchman Cove is used by Iqaluit residents for domestic 
char fishing annually. This area has historically been used by Iqaluit residents for hunting caribou 
and waterfowl, trapping Arctic foxes and fishing for Arctic char. Lake Harbour residents formerly 
hunted caribou inland from Cornelius Grinnell Bay during summers. 


Members of the Allen Island Outpost Camp use this portion of Davis Strait for ringed, bearded and 
harp seal hunting, year-round. This has also traditionally been a polar bear hunting area for both 
Iqaluit and Pangnirtung hunters. 


The eastern half of Beekman Peninsula and both Brevoort and Lemieux islands have been used by 
Iqaluit hunters in the recent past for both caribou and polar bear hunting. Pangnirtung residents 
hunt seals, caribou and walruses in the vicinity of the Lemieux Islands. 


Two families live year-round at the Allen Island Outpost Camp. The Outpost Camp residents trap 
Arctic foxes, hunt waterfowl and net Arctic char for domestic use in the camp vicinity. This portion 
of Davis Strait, including Robinson Sound and Cyrus Field Bay, is used by members of the Allen 
Island Outpost Camp each March through may for guided polar bear sport hunts and an annual 
quota of 3 has been established. Walruses are hunted year-round in this area (especially Cyrus Field 
Bay in autumn) and the annual take has approached 100 in recent years. Ringed seals are hunted 
year-round and bearded and harp seals are mostly hunted during summer. Bearded seals are hunted 
off the north and east coasts of Loks Land. Common eiders and other waterfowl are hunted in 
Cornelius Grinnell Bay, Beare Sound, Lupton Channel and off Loks Land. Cyrus Field Bay, Lupton 
Channel, Beare Sound and the north, west and east coasts of Loks Land are used by Iqaluit hunters 
for harbour seal hunting. The harbour seal is relatively uncommon in this region but is hunted when 
seen, often in conjunction with waterfowl hunting. 

Lake Harbour residents formerly hunted walruses in Cyrus Field Bay and Robinson Sound during 
summer. 


Historically, ringed, bearded and harp seals were hunted in this part of Davis Strait by Iqaluit 
residents. 
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This portion of Hudson Strait is currently unused for resource harvesting. 


This area is used by Lake Harbour residents for caribou hunting year-round. Historically, caribou 
and waterfowl have been hunted, Arctic foxes were trapped, and fishing has been carried out 
throughout this portion of Meta Incognita Peninsula by Lake Harbour and Iqaluit residents. 


This coastal area along Frobisher Bay has been used by Iqaluit hunters in the recent past. Polar 
bears have been hunted near the Everett Mountains and nesting waterfowl were hunted and eggs 
were collected along the York River. Arctic char were fished in the last, small lake on the Oogah 
River, just upstream from its mouth in the head of Ney Harbour. Some of the lakes in this area 
contain land-locked Arctic char which have occasionally been fished. 


A tidal lake at the head of Ney Harbour contains a relict population of Atlantic cod which are 
sometimes fished by Iqaluit residents. 


Two families live year-round at Mingotok Outpost Camp on Nouyarn Island, off Barrow Peninsula, 
and two families live year-round at Kuyait Outpost Camp at the mouth of Wiswell Inlet. The Outpost 
Camp residents trap Arctic foxes, hunt waterfowl and net Arctic char for domestic use in the camp 
vicinity. A quota of two polar bears has been established for each of the two outpost camps. This 
has been used for guided polar bear sport hunts near the Blunt Peninsula and Loks Land each March 
through May. All of Frobisher Bay is utilized by town residents and Outpost Camp members for 
ringed, bearded and harp seal hunting. Ringed seals are hunted year-round, while bearded and 
harp seals (and some walruses) are mostly hunted during summer. Much of this sealing takes place 
along the west side of Frobisher Bay. White whales, narwhals and walruses are generally sighted at 
the floe edge between Gabriel Island and Sharko Peninsula during April and May and some animals 
are harvested then. Harbour seals are taken near Lefferts Island and the coast of Loks Land. 


The waters of York and Jackman sounds and the adjacent streams and lakes are used by Iqaluit 
residents for Arctic char domestic fishing, generally in late summer. This area has historically been 
used by Iqaluit residents for Arctic char fishing and waterfowl hunting. 


This area is used by Iqaluit hunters for harbour seal hunting. The harbour seal is relatively 
uncommon in this region but is hunted when seen, often in conjunction with waterfowl hunting. 
Common eiders and other waterfowl are hunted in Kendall Strait and near Gross and Potter islands 
during summer. Eggs are also gathered. Historically, seals, walruses, whales, waterfowl and polar 
bears were hunted and Arctic foxes were trapped along this coastal area by Iqaluit residents. Current 
hunting of ringed, bearded, harp and occasionally hood seals and walruses extends south from 
Frobisher Bay to include the areas adjacent to Potter, Gross and Palmer islands. Lake Harbour 
residents make occasional use of this area for caribou and seal hunting. 


Children playing on the slope — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 
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These portions of Davis Strait are currently not used for resource harvesting. 


This travel route is used for summer boat travel between Lake Harbour and Cape Dorset. Lake 
Harbour residents also travel by boat to the Markham Bay area using this route. 


This portion of Meta Incognita Peninsula is little-used for resource harvesting. 


These are the main skidoo routes for winter travel between Iqaluit and Markham Bay. 


This is the major route for boat travel between Lake Harbour and Iqaluit. Iqaluit hunters often use 
Peterhead boats and continue on to Markham Bay to get soapstone. 


This is a major overland skidoo route between Iqaluit and the Outpost camp at Allen Island. 


These coastal travel routes, along the east side of Frobisher Bay and the east coast of Hall Peninsula, 
are travelled by boat in summer and skidoo in winter. Residents of Iqaluit use these routes to reach 


2 Seabirds 


These areas support nesting colonies of Kumlien’s and/or glaucous gulls. Both species are common along 
all coast lines within this map area. Kumlien’s gulls are confined to cliff-nesting colonies on or near the 
coast, while glaucous gulls will utilize cliffs, boulders and low-lying islands for nesting sites, in or near 
both freshwater and marine environs. In south Baffin, glaucous gulls often nest in small numbers in 
mixed colonies of predominantly Kumlien’s gulls. Glaucous gulls often breed in very small groups or as 
isolated pairs along the coast. Colony size ranges from 5 - 200 breeding pairs, predominantly or exclusively 
of Kumlien’s gulls. (Those located along the Sylvia Grinnell River, at the mouth of Barrier Inlet and at the 
head of Noble Inlet are probably exclusively glaucous gulls). 


Small numbers of herring gulls nest as scattered pairs or occasionally small colonies, usually on offshore 
boulders or low-lying islands along the coast or in lakes. A few great black-backed gulls occur within the 
map area as non-breeders. 


Small numbers of thick-billed murres are reported to nest on the cliffs along High Bluff Island. The Upper 
Savage Islands and the small islands in northern North Bay appear to be of some importance as breeding 
and foraging areas for black guillemots. 


Outpost camps located along the east side of Frobisher Bay as well as the Allen Island Outpost Camp, 
and to reach hunting areas around the mouth of Frobisher Bay and in the Allen, Brevoort, and 
Lemieux islands area. Pangnirtung residents travel by boat to the Lemieux Islands area for hunting. 
Both Pangnirtung and Iqaluit residents travel occasionally by boat (Peterhead) between their 
communities. 


Notes on Commercial Fisheries 


There is a commercial catch quota of 900 kg of Arctic char for the area at the head of Smith Channel, for 
residents of Allen Island Outpost Camp. 


Wildlife (See map page 91) 


1 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This area encompasses the near-shore (coastal) waters and adjacent coastal lowlands and well-vegetated 
river valleys. It is occupied mainly during spring through fall and is important to birds for a variety of 
functions, including staging, nesting, brood-rearing, migration, feeding and molting The most abundant 
and widespread species are common eiders, black guillemots and Kumlien’s gulls. Less common birds 
include King eiders, oldsquaws, scoters, Harlequin ducks, red-breasted mergansers, glaucous gulls, Arctic 
terns and loons (mostly red-throated loons). Thick-billed murres, northern fulmars and black-legged 
kittiwakes may rarely occur in these nearshore waters, most likely during September. These three species 
are more numerous in the waters around Loks Land. 


Common eiders nest in large numbers in low coastal areas, especially on small islands and on headlands, 
slopes and shores of salt water bays. Although few common eiders nest along the east coast of Hall 
Peninsula, large numbers of these birds molt in this region. King eiders occur mostly as migrants as they 
are not common breeders on southeastern Baffin Island. Southwestern Davis Strait and Hudson Strait 
are suspected to be important migration corridors for eiders, especially common eiders. 


Black guillemots are common and widespread nesters in this coastal area. They nest around reefs and 
along steep, fractured and or talus-strewn coastal areas. They are especially abundant along the outer 
coast of eastern Hall Peninsula and around Loks Land. 


Canada geese nest in small numbers in coastal lowlands and along many of the well-vegetated river valleys. 
The total number of Canada geese on the southern half of Meta Incognita Peninsula is of the order of a 
few thousand birds. There is a small concentration of nesting geese along the Soper River. Other common 
nesting species within this map area are oldsquaws, red-breasted mergansers, harlequin ducks, and 
red-throated loons. Brant, snow geese, and whistling swans occur in the area as migrants. Small numbers 
of common loons and Arctic loons also breed in the area. Canada geese and brant stage during spring 
along the coast of Hall Peninsula. 


The waters that comprise the head of Frobisher Bay receive much less use by marine birds than the 
remainder of this offshore zone, owing to fast ice persisting late into the breeding season in the head of 
the bay. 


The gull colony on the west side of the Harper Islands (near Loks Land) also contains about 60 breeding 
pairs of black-legged kittiwakes and 10-15 pairs of razorbills. This is the most northerly breeding colony 
of razorbills in the Canadian arctic. About 75 pairs of black-legged kittiwakes nest on an island off Queen 
Elizabeth Foreland. 


3 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This large offshore area is important to murres, dovekies, guillemots, fulmars, gulls, eiders, oldsquaws, 
scoters, Harlequin ducks, mergansers, brant, loons, Arctic terns, jaegers, and shorebirds, all of which 
inhabit the area mainly from May to October’. The area off the mouth of Frobisher Bay and offshore from 
Loks Land is also important to razorbills and shearwaters during this period. Hudson Strait and Davis 
Strait are important spring and fall migration corridors for marine birds, converging in the northern 
Labrador Sea. 


Most marine birds arrive in the area in late April and May as the sea ice is beginning to break up. Birds 
concentrate in large numbers in open leads or along ice edges until conditions are suitable for them to 
move on to their nesting areas. 


These offshore waters are also important for many species during summer, engaging in activities such as 
brood-rearing, feeding and molting. Non-breeding, pelagic wanderers such as black-legged kittiwakes, 
northern fulmars and jaegers, are widely distributed in these offshore waters during summer. Other 
summering species in these offshore waters include thick-billed murres, dovekies, greater shearwaters 
and red phalaropes. Thick-billed murres from the Hantzsch Island colony (on the Resolution Island map) 
utilize the offshore waters at the mouth of Frobisher Bay and around Loks Land for feeding. Large pelagic 
concentrations of birds have been observed during summer in the offshore waters south of Loks Land. 


Marine birds overwinter in these offshore waters in very small numbers. Some overwintering species are 
common eider, King eider, oldsquaw, ivory gull, Kumlien’s gull, glaucous gull, northern fulmar, thick-billed 
murre, black guillemot, and dovekie. Within the south Baffin region, the most important wintering areas 
for marine birds are the recurring flaw leads and polynyas that occur in eastern Hudson Strait and in the 
mouth of Frobisher Bay. Eiders (mostly common eiders) are the dominant species found overwintering in 
coastal habitats. The availability of open water may result in the higher use of some coastal areas in 
winter than in summer. Thick-billed murres and Kumlien’s gulls may also utilize coastal habitats in 
winter (in small numbers). Eiders, ivory gulls, thick-billed murres and Kumlien’s gulls are the most 
common birds found in offshore areas in winter. 


4 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This is an important area for marine birds, especially common eiders. The area likely contains some of 
the earliest opening coastal waters adjacent to suitable breeding sites in Frobisher Bay and may therefore 
be important to staging common eiders and other species. Eiders will congregate wherever open water is 
available for up to several weeks until conditions become suitable for nesting, usually by mid-June. Many 
of the smaller islands, particularly the outer islands, support breeding colonies of common eiders. Most 
colonies appear to be small however, high densities of nesting eiders occur on many of the islands in 
Hamlen Bay. The area may support in total several thousand breeding pairs of common eiders. Due to 
the relative protection afforded by the many islands and bays within or near this area, many of the breeding 
females and their young likely remain in or near the area during brood-rearing (late July - October). 


The area is also of importance for feeding and nesting Kumlien’s gulls, glaucous gulls, and black 
guillemots. Both glaucous gulls and guillemots are widespread breeders within the area. 
5 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


One of the small islands within this area (off southern Allen Island) supports a breeding colony of about 
1000 pairs of common eiders. About 10 pairs of glaucous gulls also nest on this island 


6 Waterfowl 


Many of the small islands along the west side of Big Island support small breeding colonies of common 
eiders during the period mid-June to early August. Many of the breeding females and young likely remain 
nearby during the brood-rearing period (late July to October). 


7 Seabirds 


In fall, thick-billed murres from the breeding colonies located at Coats Island and Digges Sound undertake 
a flightless swimming migration through Hudson Strait to wintering areas off Newfoundland. 


8 Waterfowl 


The Middle Savage Islands and Saddleback Island are an important breeding area for common eiders. 
This area supports upwards of a few thousand breeding pairs. Many breeding females and young remain 
in or near this area during the brood-rearing period (late July to October). 


9 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


Many hundreds of breeding pairs of common eiders nest on these small islands, during the period 
mid-June to early August. A few pairs of gulls, likely glaucous gulls, also nest on these islands. 


10 Waterfowl 


These areas have open water early in spring and are used by large numbers of staging common eiders. 
These open areas are also close to suitable nesting sites. Many of the smaller islands within these areas 
support small breeding colonies of common eiders. Many breeding females and young likely remain in or 
near these areas during brood-rearing (late July to October). 


11 Seabirds 


These islands and adjacent waters are of importance to feeding and nesting black guillemots (upwards of 
several hundred guillemots). Black-legged kittiwakes may also nest on these islands. A gull colony 
numbering 100-120 breeding pairs, predominantly (with some glaucous gulls) or exclusively Kumlien’s 
gulls, occurs on a cliff on the east coast of Lady Franklin Island. 


12 Raptors 


Much of this area likely provides breeding habitats of some importance for raptors, due to the availability 
of suitable nesting cliffs and the relative abundance of appropriate prey. The area east and southeast of 
Lake Harbour is known to be a breeding area for cliff-nesting raptors; this area is probably the most 
productive known breeding area for peregrine falcons on Baffin Island. Significant numbers of gyrfalcons 
have also been found breeding there. Most breeding sites, particularly for gyrfalcons, are on or near the 
coast. Some use is made of inland breeding sites, mostly by peregrines and some rough-legged hawks. 
Most inland sites are located along well-vegetated river valleys. 


Some gyrfalcons may overwinter as an adequate winter-resident prey base is likely available, including 
Arctic hares, ptarmigans and especially overwintering marine birds. 


Gyrfalcons may also be common within this area as spring and fall migrants to southeastern Baffin Island 
is suspected to be within a major migration corridor for gyrfalcons. 


The northern coast of Meta Incognita Peninsula likely has less potential for raptors as suitable prey, mainly 
marine birds, appear to be generally less abundant here. The southeastern and southern coasts of the 
peninsula appear to have a greater potential for breeding falcons as suitable cliffs are available and prey 
(marine birds) are very abundant. 


During interviews with Iqaluit hunters in December 1986, the following raptor nesting sites were pointed 
out: 


Gyrfalcons 


Peale Point; Peterhead Inlet; just north of Iqaluit; Burton Bay; head of Anna Maria Port; Northeast of 
Augustus Island; Jaynes Inlet. 


Peregrine Falcons 

Northeast of Augustus Island; east of Cormack Bay. 
Rough-legged Hawks 

Head of Anna Maria Port. 

Falcons (species not indicated) 

Royer Cove. 


13 Arctic Foxes 
Arctic foxes have been reported from these areas. They probably occur in most coastal regions. 


14 Wolves 


Wolves have been reported from these areas. Their distribution closely matches that of caribou which are 
their main prey, so wolves are probably widely distributed throughout the terrestrial areas of this map. 


15 Caribou 

These areas provide important year-round range for caribou. Caribou numbers seem to have increased 
substantially during the past few decades. Caribou here are thought to be part of the resident 
sub-population of south Baffin caribou that resides year-round on Meta Incognita Peninsula. They are 
replaced around the head of Frobisher Bay by wintering caribou of the large migratory South Baffin herd 
(see below). The population size of this resident sub-population of the peninsula is 2000 to 3000 animals. 
Caribou of this sub-population may calve on the uplands around Mingo Lake. Some caribou may calve 
in the rugged uplands of the interior of the peninsula. Caribou of this sub-population undertake only 
limited seasonal movements, mostly elevational changes. During summer and fall, they occur in low-lying 
coastal areas (e.g. Markham Bay) and along well-vegetated river valleys (e.g. Ramsay River, Soper River, 
Livingstone River). In winter, caribou occur in upland areas, mostly in or towards the interior (e.g. east 
and northeast of Markham Bay). Caribou apparently make little use of the highest (above 600 m ASL) 
plateaus and mountains, which are largely devoid of vegetation and occur mainly throughout much of the 
northern half of Meta Incognita Peninsula. 

Small numbers of caribou from the large migratory South Baffin herd (thought to number in excess of 
55,000 animals and occurring mostly to the north of this map) may be found during winter in the 
northwestern portion of Meta Incognita Peninsula (west of the Soper River), and larger numbers, around 
the head of Frobisher Bay. Most caribou of this migratory herd migrate north during spring, and only a 
few bull caribou are left behind to summer on these wintering grounds. 


16 Caribou 

These areas support the sub-population of caribou that resides year-round on Hall Peninsula. The 
population size of this herd is about 3500 animals. They undertake limited seasonal movements of an 
elevational nature, occupying low-lying coastal areas and well-vegetated river valleys in summer and fall. 
Also during summer, they make extensive use of the higher, well-vegetated central interior plains of Hall 
Peninsula This extensive interior summering area centers on area 17 Caribou (below). In winter, they 
occupy upland areas, many of which border the coast. They make little use of the highest (above 600 m 
ASL) plateaus and mountains, which are devoid of vegetation and are found mainly along the eastern side 
and interior of Hall Peninsula. 

These caribou are reported to calve (mid-June) mostly at high elevations in the mountains and uplands 
along the eastern coast of Hall Peninsula and throughout the uplands that border many of the large river 
valleys on the southeast end of the peninsula. The uplands inland from Cyrus Field Bay may be an 
important calving area. Soon after calving, caribou abandon the calving areas and congregate in the 
snow-free river valley bottoms. In late June or early July, caribou abandon these post-calving areas and 
move inland to summer on the interior plains. 


17 Caribou 
This area, which encompasses the generally well-vegetated interior plains surrounding the large lakes 
that form the headwaters of the McKeand River (mostly on the adjacent map to the north), appears to be 
an important summering and possibly post-calving area for the resident sub-population of caribou that 
inhabits Hall Peninsula. 


18 Polar Bears 
Polar bears may den and/or spend the late summer and fall in these areas. 


19 Polar Bears 
Polar bears occur in the central part of Frobisher Bay during winter and spring, hunting seals on landfast 
ice, on offshore pack ice, and at the floe edge. 


20 Polar Bears 
Polar bear females den in these areas. 


21 Polar Bears and Seals 


Polar bears hunt seals on the fast ice and pack ice along the east coast of Hall Peninsula (including the 
Brevoort and Lemieux islands area) during winter and spring. Female polar bears leave their dens with 
their cubs in spring and move to the coastal areas to hunt seals. Adult male polar bears may hunt seals 
on offshore pack ice in winter. Polar bears in these areas show a very high degree of fidelity to their winter 
and spring hunting grounds. Ringed seals are numerous along these complex fiord coasts and islands 
of southeastern Baffin Island. 


22 Polar Bears and Seals 
Polar bears occur along the south and north coasts of Meta Incognita Peninsula and off southern Hall 
Peninsula during winter and spring, hunting seals on landfast ice, on offshore pack ice, and at the floe 
edge. Some polar bears venture far offshore in Hudson Strait and Davis Strait during winter. Polar bears 
in these areas show a high degree of fidelity to their winter and spring hunting areas. Ringed seals occur 
year-round along these same coasts. Bearded seals occur in these same inshore waters mainly during 
spring and summer, and they also occur sporadically in the offshore pack ice in winter. 
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23 Polar Bears and Seals 
Cyrus Field Bay supports a very large number of ringed seals which therefore attract polar bears into this 
area. In September there is a great influx of harp seals into this bay. 


24 Seals 
The Markham Bay area supports a large population of ringed seals year-round. A few bearded seals and 
harbour seals may also occur in this area. 

25 Seals 


Ringed seals are abundant along the complex coastline of Frobisher Bay. Bearded seals occur sporadically 
throughout Frobisher Bay during summer but seem to prefer the waters around Bishop, Hill and Faris 
islands and east of Culbertson Island. Harp seals occur in inner Frobisher Bay in large numbers during 
late summer and fall. 


26 Seals 
Bearded seals are common in the shallow waters of small bays along Robinson Sound and Brevoort Island 
and around Enchantress and Rogers islands. 

27 Seals 
Bearded seals occur year-round in the offshore pack ice of Hudson Strait 


28 Seals 


Bearded seals are common in the shallow waters along the southeast and north coasts of Loks Land during 
summer. 


29 Seals and Belugas 
While most harp seals migrating from Newfoundland during spring continue northward along the east 
coast of Baffin Island, some enter Frobisher Bay. Hundreds of seals arrive at the head of the bay by the 
time of ice breakup. 
Small numbers of belugas enter Frobisher Bay in summer and fall, after appearing at the floe edge (between 
Gabriel Island and Cape Cracroft) during spring. Their period of occurrence in the bay is May to November. 
Some whales probaly overwinter in the mouth of Frobisher Bay. 


30 Seals and Belugas 


Belugas likely migrate north along the eastern Baffin Island coast during spring, possibly heading to 
summering areas in Cumberland Sound from wintering areas in Hudson Strait. 


Searching for basking seals — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 


Many thousands of harp seals migrate offshore along the east Baffin Island coast during spring to high 
arctic summering areas. The return southward migration occurs through the Lemieux Islands area during 
September. 


31 Seals, Belugas and Bowheads 

Although most harp seals migrating northward during spring from Newfoundland continue north into 
Davis Strait and Baffin Bay, small numbers move westward through Hudson Strait. They are common 
south of Big Island and High Bluff Island and in North Bay during spring and fall. Small numbers of harp 
seals occur along the southern coast of Meta Incognita Peninsula during summer. Large numbers of 
belugas overwinter in the offshore pack ice throughout Hudson Strait, and migrate during spring to 
summering areas in Hudson Bay. They are seen along the floe edge during the spring. The return 
eastward migration occurs in fall. A few belugas use White Strait as a migratory route. Some belugas 
may summer in the North Bay area. Bowhead whales may utilize Hudson Strait as a migration route to 
and from summering areas in northwest Hudson Bay. Bowheads were apparently taken in large numbers 
around Big Island during the spring by commercial whalers. Some bowheads may overwinter in this area 
along the floe edge and in the offshore pack ice of eastern Hudson Strait and southwest Davis Strait. 


32 Seals 


Harbour seals are reported from this large lake. 


33 Seals 
Harbour seals have been reported from the head of Cyrus Field Bay, the Beare Sound-Lupton Channel 
area and the Harper Islands. In addition, they have been seen at the head of Wight Inlet, on the southern 
coast of Meta Incognita Peninsula near 670W longitude, and in the head of Noble Inlet. Harbour seals 
may also occur in the lake at the head of Ava Inlet. Harbour seals probably pup and breed at many of 
these sites in the spring and summer. 


34 Walruses 
Walruses are found only infrequently at the head of Frobisher Bay during summer. 


35 Walruses 


Walruses may occur in Ward Inlet and Hamlen Bay, mainly during summer and fall. There is a 
summer/fall haul-out site (ulli) on some very small islands southwest of Summer Island. 


36 Walruses 


Walruses occur year-round in the Lemieux Islands area (including Brevoort Island) and along Beekman 
Peninsula. Numerous fall haul-out sites (ulliit) are located throughout the Lemieux Islands, along the 
west coast of Brevoort Island and on islands in the mouth of Cornelius Grinnell Bay. 


37 Walruses 
Walruses overwinter along the floe edge and throughout the offshore pack ice of Hudson Strait. They may 
also occur in North Bay and White Strait during winter. Walruses from the Middle Savage Island 
sometimes drift westward on ice to the North Bay area during winter. There is an ulli on Spice Island. 
38 Walruses 


Walruses occur in large numbers around the Middle Savage Islands in spring and in late fall. 


39 Walruses 
Walruses occur along the floe edge and in offshore pack ice in Frobisher Bay during winter and spring. 


40 Walruses 
Walruses occur on offshore pack ice off the mouth of Frobisher Bay and off the east coast of Hall Peninsula 
during winter and spring. 

41 Walruses 
Traditional ulliit occur at Cape Melby, Monumental Island and Lady Franklin Island. Up to 600-700 
walruses have been counted at the latter site in late summer and fall. Hundreds of walruses have been 


seen feeding over a shallow bank northwest of Lady Franklin Island. There are also ulliit on some very 
small offshore islands at 630N, 640W. 


42 Walruses 
Walruses appear to make an onshore migration from Lady Franklin Island during the fall. 


43 Walruses 
Walruses are numerous from August to October throughout the southeast Hall Peninsula coastal area, 
including Loks Land, Cyrus Field Bay, Blunt Peninsula and at Potter Island. The beginning of a southward 
migration is thought to be characterized by onshore movements of walruses at Loks Land and Cyrus Field 
Bay. There are several ulliit in Cyrus Field Bay and on two small islands east of Cape Farrington, near 
Hall Island, and also on some small islands at the southern end of Lupton Channel. There are two ulliit 
in the Kendall Strait area. 


44 Walruses 
Walruses only occasionally enter Markham Bay in the late summer after ice break-up. 


45 Belugas 
A few belugas frequent Foul Inlet during summer. 


46 Narwhals 
Narwhals occasionally penetrate to the head of Frobisher Bay during summer. 


47 Bowheads 
Bowheads occasionally reach the inner part of Frobisher Bay during summer. 


48 Bowheads 
Bowheads frequent southeast Baffin Island during spring, summer and fall. 


49 Belugas 
Some belugas may summer in these nearshore waters adjacent to the eastern coast of Hall Peninsula and 
in the Allen Island area. 


50 Narwhals 

Narwhals may occur occasionally in North Bay during summer. 
51 Belugas 

Belugas have been observed along the north coast of Hudson Strait during spring and summer. 
52 Belugas 


Large concentrations of belugas are observed each year during July or August in Jackman Sound and 
around Halford Island. 


53 Narwhals 
Narwhals occur occasionally in Frobisher Bay and off Hall peninsula during spring, summer and fall. 
Some narwhals overwinter in eastern Hudson Strait and southwestern Davis Strait (east of Frobisher Bay 
and Cumberland Sound). 


54 Belugas 
Belugas occur in Countess of Warwick Sound during summer. 


55 Belugas 


Belugas sometimes occur in southern Markham Bay during fall. 


56 Belugas 
Belugas occur along the west side of Frobisher Bay, from Newell Sound to Watts Bay, during May and 
June. 


GREAT WHALE 


Inuit Land Use (See map page 92) 


1S Before the establishment of a single permanent settlement at Sanikiluaq in 1970, seal hunting was 
more evenly distributed throughout the Belcher Islands. The area soutwest of Flaherty Island, 
extending about 40 miles into Hudson Bay, is particularly important for polar bear hunting. Walrus 
are still actively hunted at the southeast extremity of Churchill Sound and at the south end of 
Robertson Bay. Beluga are hunted near South Camp and to the east in Wetalltok Bay. Ducks are 
still hunted and foxes trapped in this area but less so than prior to the establishment of Sanikiluaq. 


2S Occasionally hunters cross over to Great Whale River to visit or hunt along the coast of Quebec. 
Arctic char, beluga, seals and ducks are sometimes taken around Manitounuk Sound and up to the 
mouth of Petite Riviere De La Baleine. Some Sanikiluaq hunters have also reported taking caribou 
near the mouth of the Petite Riviere De La Baleine. 


3S No hunting, trapping or fishing has been reported by the Sanikiluagq Inuit in this area in recent years. 


Wildlife (See map page 93) 


1 Waterfowl 


Canada geese commonly nest on the Belcher Islands. Lesser snow geese are abundant spring and fall 
migrants. Oldsquaw nest commonly on the islands. An estimated 35,000 common eider winter among 
the islands, glaucous gulls, herring gulls, Arctic terns and loons also nest on the islands. 


2 Caribou 


In March 1978, 10 male and 50 female reindeer were transplanted from the Reindeer Reserve near 
Tuktoyaktuk to the Belcher Islands in Hudson Bay. The transplant was undertaken to replace native 
caribou which disappeared from the islands in the 1870's. It was hoped that the transplanted reindeer 
would become sufficiently established to provide the Inuit of Sanikiluaq with a sustainable harvest 
sometime in the future. The total cost of the transplant was $66,000.00. Observations of the herd 
remained inconclusive until March 1982 when an aerial survey produced an actual count of 222 reindeer. 
The herd is being managed with the community of Sanikiluaq, which had not permitted any hunting prior 
to 1983. The hunters mention that the reindeer occupy Walton Island during summer to escape the heat 
and insects. 


3 Arctic Foxes and Coloured Foxes 


Coloured foxes are local but Arctic foxes usually come in across the ice fields in temporary migrations. 


4 Polar Bears 


Polar bears become more numerous on the Belchers when the coast is ice bound. The area southwest of 
Flaherty Island is especially important for polar bears. The islands are utilized by polar bears for winter 
denning and summer sanctuary. 


5 Seals 
The Belcher Islands support excellent populations of sea-mammals. Ringed seal populations have been 
estimated at 50,000 and bearded seals at 13,000. Harp seals have also been reported in the area. Seals 
are also common along the Manitounuk Islands. 

6 Walruses 
Good populations of walrus occur around the Belcher Islands. Walrus are particularly common at the 
southeast extremity of Churchill Sound and at the southern extremity of Robertson Bay. 

7 Belugas 


There is a small but regular influx of beluga into the Belcher Islands and along the Quebec coast north 
of Poste-de-la-Baleine. 
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HADLEY BAY 


I nuit Land Use (See map page 94) 


1HI This area, stretching from Prince of Wales Strait to Glenelg and Wynniatt bays, is used occasionally 
for both Arctic fox trapping and muskox hunting by Holman hunters and trappers. The Holman 
HTA plans to ask the NWT Wildlife Service for a doubling of their muskox quota to twelve. The 
Holman HTA estimates that as many as several hundred Arctic fox and several muskox may be taken 
from this large area some years. 


2HI Some years, hunters from Holman hunt bears during mid- to late winter in Glenelg and Wynniatt 
bays and along the northwest coast of Victoria Island. The Holman HTA has asked the NWT Wildlife 
Service for an increase of six in their polar bear quota for use in the Wynniatt Bay area. 


3CB There is a quota of eight muskox and eight polar bear for the Cambridge Bay hunters in this area. 
The HTA also plans to establish sport-hunting camps in both the northwestern and southern parts 
of Hadley Bay for mid- to late winter guided hunts. The Cambridge Bay HTA also plans to establish 
a summer sport-fishing lodge for Arctic char in the northwestern part of Hadley Bay. 


4 No hunting or trapping activity has been reported in this area in recent years. 


Wildlife (See map page 95) 


1 Waterfowl 


Some of the well-vegetated lowlands which are found in the area west and south of Hadley Bay provide 
important habitat for birds, particularly waterfowl. The ice-free coastal waters of Hadley Bay may often 
be used by large numbers of king eiders and oldsquaws in summer and early fall. These concentrations 
are thought to consist mainly of molting flocks of post-breeding drakes and non-breeders. A variety of 
breeding birds are found within this area. Species that are found probably include king eiders, oldsquaws, 
red-throated loons, glaucous gulls, jaegers and a variety of shorebirds. 


2 Waterfowl 


This lowland area is partially well-vegetated and provides important habitat for birds, particularly 
waterfowl. Snow geese, king eiders, oldsquaws, snowy owls, red-throated loons, gulls, jaegers and a variety 
of shorebirds use this area for nesting and molting. 


3 Seabirds 
Asmall colony of gulls, probably glaucous gulls, nests on a small island within this lake. 


4 Raptors 
This large area of Precambrian upland extends across northwestern Victoria Island from northern Hadley 
Bay to Minto Inlet. This area, which is characterized by rugged topography composed of high ridges, 
plateaus, and steep escarpments bordering often well-vegetated valleys, provides optimal nesting habitat 
for large numbers of rough-legged hawks, some peregrine falcons and a few gyrfalcons. All nesting habitat 
used by the rare and endangered peregrine falcon is considered critical. Raptor nesting activity and success 
is probably regulated by the availability and abundance of the suitable prey species in any given year. 


5 Caribou 


Little is known about caribou on either Storkerson Peninsula or Stefasson Island. Because of poor 
vegetative cover and limited relief, it is probable that only a few caribou make use of this area. The better 
vegetated habitats that occur within this map area are the southern part of Stefansson Island and the 
northeastern coast of Storkerson Peninsula. 


Victoria Island provides year-round range for up to 8000 caribou, most of which are found on the western 
part of the island. Caribou productivity on the island appears to be high. This could partially be due to 
the scarcity of wolves as well as the lack of periodic severe winter conditions on the island. In spring and 
summer, caribou usually inhabit lush sedge meadows and lowlands that are associated with coastal areas 
and river valleys. In winter, they are usually found in windswept upland areas where willow and lichen 
are exposed. Though little is known about their seasonal shifts, it appears that caribou only migrate short 
distances within their range. 


The caribou population of Victoria Island appears to consist of two distinct races of caribou - a Peary type 
which appears to be confined to the northern half of the island, particularly west of the Shaler Mountains 
and a barren-ground - Peary hybrid type which occupies the rest of the island. 


6 Caribou 
Small numbers of caribou are found during summer in vegetated areas below 300 m in elevation. The 
lowlands lying to the west of Hadley and Wynniatt bays provide important summer range for substantial 
numbers of caribou and some calving activity may take place. It is unknown to what extent caribou make 
use of this area in winter. 


7 Muskox 


Muskox are very abundant within this map area and are generally associated with the well-vegetated 
meadows which are usually found in elevations below 300 m. Large concentrations of muskox are found 
associated with the lowlands that occur along the west side of Hadley Bay and which lie to the south of 
the Mikkelsen Islands, across the base of Natkusiak Peninsula, and along the west and southeast sides 
of Wynniatt Bay. 

Approximately 90% of the present muskox population (13,000) on Victoria Island is concentrated in the 
northwestern parts of the island. The overall population of Victoria Island appears to be increasing and 
it is possible that dramatic increases may occur. Muskox tend to prefer habitats near or along coastal 
areas as well as in lowland areas below 150 m in elevation. In some years, when unusual snow conditions 
make foraging in the lowlands difficult, muskox make use of the windswept slopes and ridges where there 
is exposed vegetation during winter and early spring. 


8 Muskox 
Only a small number of muskox occur within this map area. They are found in the better vegetated 
lowlands on south Stefansson Island, along the east side of Storkerson Peninsula and along the southeast 
coast of Hadley Bay. 

9 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are known to range in Hadley Bay, Goldsmith Channel and in Viscount Melville Sound along 
the northern coast of Stefansson Island. They occur in medium numbers along the eastern coast of 
Stefansson Island in M’Clintock Channel. 

10 Polar Bears 
Polar bear maternity dens were not located on Stefansson Island. On the basis of the number of adult 
females with cubs that were captured in the area, maternity denning probably occurs along the coastlines 
of the bays of northern Stefansson Island. 

11 Polar Bears 
Polar Bear maternity denning probably occurs along the coastlines of the bays of northern Storkerson 
Peninsula especially in Hadley Bay. Storkerson Peninsula is also believed to be a summer retreat for polar 
bears. 

12 Polar Bears 
Polar bear maternity dens have not yet been located in Hadley Bay. However, on the basis of the number 
of adult females with cubs that have been captured in the area, maternity denning probably occurs along 
the coastline of Hadley Bay. 

13 Polar Bears 
Hadley Bay constitutes an important feeding ground for polar bears in spring. 


14 Polar Bears 
Glenelg Bay is an important feeding area for polar bears. 


15 Polar Bears 
Polar bear maternity dens have not yet been located in Wynniatt Bay. However, on the basis of the number 
of adult females with cubs that have been captured in the area, maternity denning probably occurs along 
the coastlines of Wynniatt Bay. 

16 Seals 
Ringed seals are found year-round throughout the marine portions of this map area. They are most 
numerous in Glenelg and Hadley bays where they breed on first year ice. 

17 Seals 
During winter, low numbers of ringed seals occur in the offshore multi-year ice in the Viscount Melville 
Sound area, northeast of Stefansson Island. 

18 Seals 


Ringed seals spend the summer close to the northern coast of Stefansson Island and in Viscount Melville 
Sound. 


HOARE BAY 


I nuit Land Use (See map page 96) 


1 These glaciated, mountainous portions of Baffin Island are currently unused for resource harvesting. 


2PA About 50-75% of Pangnirtung’s annual quota of 14 polar bears is taken in the Hoare Bay area during 
January to May. Hoare Bay is a traditional polar bear and seal hunting area for both Pangnirtung 
and Broughton Island residents. Pangnirtung hunters pursue ringed seals and walruses in the Hoare 
Bay area during winter, spring and summer. Caribou were formerly hunted along and at the heads 


of fiords and in the river valleys. Many of the overland winter travel routes are necessitated by open ~ 


water at headlands. Broughton Island residents use Hoare Bay only very infrequently nowadays. 


3 This portion of Baffin Bay is currently unused for resource harvesting. Seals have traditionally been 
hunted in the vicinity of Cape Mercy and Leopold Island in the past. 


Netting ringed seals in a lead — 
PHOTO:RICK RIEWE 


Wildlife (See map page 97) 


1 Seabirds 
There is a record of a thick-billed murre colony (numbering in the tens of thousands) at Cape Mercy. There 
is a glaucous gull colony at the northern end of Leopold Island. 


2 Polar Bears, Seals and Walruses 


This is an excellent area for ringed and bearded seals. Hoare Bay especially is a highly productive area 
for ringed seals. The unit also describes the wintering hunting range of hundreds of polar bears. Female 
polar bears move inland in the spring to den. There is thought to be a movement of young ringed seals 
into Cumberland Sound from this area. Walruses enter Hoare Bay in summer with the breakup of the 
sea ice they use the terrestrial locations indicated as hauling-out sites. 


3 Seals and Narwhals 

This unit describes the pattern of harp seal migrations from the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Newfoundland 
to the coast of Greenland and the Arctic Archipelago. Hundreds of thousands of harp seals move into 
Davis Strait in May and June. The seals are deflected by ice to the open water areas of southwestern 
Greenland, and the bulk of the seal population arrives here in mid-June. As the ice retreats later in the 
summer, the seals move northward and westward, and penetrate into Lancaster and Jones sounds. The 
movement back to the south begins in September and by early November, the seals have passed back 
through this area. 

Narwhals also migrate south along the Baffin Island coast in the fall, enroute to wintering grounds in 
Baffin Bay, Davis Strait and the eastern Hudson Strait-Southeastern Baffin Island area. 


4 Narwhals 


Narwhals spend the winter in small groups scattered throughout the heavy offshore pack ice of northern 
Davis Strait and southern Baffin Bay. 


Elder — 
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Inuit Land Use 
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(See map page 98) 


This marine area is intensively utilized by Clyde River Inuit. Ringed and bearded seals and polar 
bears are hunted during winter and spring, especially in Isabella Bay. Arctic foxes are trapped along 
the coasts of Isabella Bay and its islands. Narwhals and harp seals are hunted by Clyde River Inuit 
in Clyde Inlet and Inugsuin Fiord during late summer and fall. 


Clyde River hunters intensively utilize the northern part of Home Bay and adjacent fiords, pursuing 
ringed seals and polar bears during winter and spring. A favoured location for hunting bears is 
Alexander Bay, where Clyde hunters also pursue walruses during spring. 


Hunters from Broughton Island utilize Home Bay for intensive hunting of ringed seals, especially the 
moled pups (silver jars) during the spring. They hunt narwhals in Ekalugad and Pitchforth fiords 
during the summer. Broughton hunters also undertake summertime hunting of walruses, nar- 
whales, and harp and bearded seals in the mouth of Alexander Bay. Eggs of eider ducks and arctic 
terns are collected on many of the small outer islands in Home Bay during the summer. 


Broughton hunters intensively utilize this marine area and the adjacent fiords. Although ringed 
seals are hunted throughout this area, silver jars are especially sought-after in Home Bay. Narwhals 
are pursued at the floe edge in spring and early summer, and in the vicinity of Cape Hooper. 
Broughton hunters pursue polar bears throughout the area to the southeast of Cape Hooper during 
winter and spring. Eggs of ducks and terns are collected from the small outer islands of Home Bay 
during the summer. 


These upland areas are sometimes used for caribou hunting by Broughton residents. 


Broughton hunters intensively utilize this area for hunting caribou and wolves mainly during winter 
and early spring when the area can be reached by skidoo. Some preferred hunting areas include the 
Snow Geese River area, the area around the Hantzsch River, and the area inland from the heads of 
Nudlung and Confederation fiords (where caribou are hunted year-round). Caribou are also hunted 
in the major river valley to the south of Mount Viewforth. 


Clyde River and Broughton Island hunters hunt caribou throughout this area during late winter and 
spring, but the favoured hunting locale is the region around the Dewar Lakes. Wolves are numerous 
in the Dewar Lakes area, and are taken in conjunction with caribou hunting. Hunters sometimes 
use chartered aircraft to reach the Dewar Lakes area for summer-time caribou hunting. Broughton 
and Clyde hunters sometimes hunt caribou in the river valleys reaching the heads of Sarvalik and 
Itirbilung fiords during spring and summer. 


Hunters from Clyde River intensively use that part of this zone which lies to the westward of the local 
ice caps, for hunting caribou and wolves. The main caribou hunting areas for Clyde residents include 
the area around Generation Lake, the Clyde River valley, and the head and shores of Clyde Inlet. 
Other important caribou hunting areas are the McBeth River valley and the Kooneeloosie Lake area 
(where caribou are taken year-round). Access to the Kooneeloosie Lake area is by boat in summer 
and by skidoo in winter. There are no caribou on the Henry Kater Peninsula or on the lowlands 
north of Isabella Bay; these areas comprise a travel corridor for Clyde and Broughton residents. 


This is the main skidoo route used by Clyde hunters to reach the Dewar Lakes area for caribou 
hunting during winter and early spring. 


This is the main skidoo route for travel between Clyde River and Igloolik. 
This is the main skidoo route for travel between Clyde River and Broughton Island. 


This skidoo route is often used by Broughton Island hunters to reach caribou hunting grounds in 
the Dewar Lakes area during winter and early spring. 


These areas are not used because of the mountainous and heavily-glaciated terrain. 


Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl 
Eider ducks and common terns nest on most of these islands in outer Home Bay. 


2 Seabirds 
About 150 pairs of kittiwakes nest on this small island to the east of Kekertal Island. 


3 Raptors 
Peregrine falcons or gyrfalcons nest on the cliffs in these areas. 


4 Caribou and Wolves 
The lush vegetation growing on the flat marshy areas at the heads of fiords in the region provide good 
summer range for caribou. The caribou move to the highland areas in the winter where vegetation is 
sparse, but windswept of snow. In addition to the heads of most fiords on this map sheet, caribou occur 
in the valleys of the Clyde and McBeth rivers and are especially numerous in the Dewar Lakes area, where 
wolves in good numbers can also be found. They are generally found year-round in these areas. 

5 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are abundant in the nearshore marine areas of this map during winter and spring, when they 
hunt for ringed seals on the fast ice and at the floe edge and in the offshore pack ice. 

6 Polar Bears ; 
Polar bears den during winter on Aulitivik Island and in the area southeast of Cape Hooper. 


7 Seals 
Ringed seals are abundant in the bays, fiords and inlets on this map sheet. Home Bay is a well known, 
highly productive area for seals. Outer Alexander and Isabella bays are frequented by harp and bearded 
seals in summer and early fall. 

8 Narwhals and Seals 
The Clyde Inlet-Inugsuin Fiord area is frequented by several hundred narwhals as well as by bearded and 
harp seals during late summer and fall. It is home to ringed seals year-round. 

9 Narwhals 
Narwhals occur in these areas during late summer and fall. They occur in the area northeast of Cape 
Hooper during the late winter and spring off the floe edge. 

10 Narwhals and Seals 
Narwhals and harp seals migrate south, down the east coast of Baffin Island, during the fall. They are 
apparently coming from summering areas in the high arctic. They visit some of the bays and fiords along 
the way. 

11 Bowheads 
Bowheads congregate in Isabella Bay (concentrations of perhaps a hundred animals occur here) for feeding 
and possibly mating during the late summer. Bowheads also occur in Home Bay at the same time. 

12 Walruses 
Walruses enter Alexander and Isabella bays in summer with the breakup of the fast ice. They haul-out 
in late summer and early fall at some traditional haul-out sites (ulliit). 

13 Narwhals 


Narwhals winter in small groups scattered throughout the heavy offshore pack ice of northern Davis Strait 
and southern Baffin Bay. 


(See map page 99) 


HUDSON STRAIT WEST 


Inuit Land Use 


1CD Hunters from both Cape Dorset and Lake Harbour use this area intensively, year-round. Two outpost 

& LH camps currently exist in and intensively use the Markham Bay area. Wildlife harvested includes: 
caribou year-round on Baffin Island and the islands offshore from Markham Bay; ringed and bearded 
seals year-round and harp seals, beluga whales, and walruses in summer; polar bears during winter 
and spring; and waterfowl (ducks and their eggs) from the islands of Markham Bay. Numerous lakes 
are fished for Arctic char by residents of both communities. Arctic foxes are trapped along the coast 
in winter. The large soapstone deposit at Aberdeen Bay is important to carvers from Lake Harbour, 
Cape Dorset, and Frobisher Bay. Inuit from Quebec also utilize the Aberdeen Bay soapstone deposit 
and may do some hunting in the area. 


(See map page 100) 


2CD This is part of a larger coastal area (southern and western Foxe Peninsula) which is extensively 
utilized by Cape Dorset hunters. Seals, whales, polar bears, walruses and waterfowl are taken in 
this area. 

3QU Quebec Inuit hunt walruses around Nottingham Island, using the abandoned weather station as a 


& CD camp. Cape Dorset residents continue to use this area, including Nottingham and Salisbury Islands, 
for Arctic fox trapping and walrus, seal and polar bear hunting. Lake Harbour hunters have also 
used this area in the past out of Cape Dorset for marine mammal hunting. 


Walruses are hunted in summer either while swimming or when hauled out at traditional haul-out 
sites (ulliit). Although few caribou inhabit these two islands, a few are harvested occasionally by 
Quebec and Cape Dorset hunters during summer. Quebec and Cape Dorset residents take nesting 
geese and ducks from sites on the western coast of Nottingham Island. Every summer, Quebec 
residents harvest down in this area for the purpose of making clothing. 


The travel routes shown in this area are boat routes (canoe or Peterhead) used by Cape Dorset hunters 
in the summer. 


4CD This is the main boat and skidoo route between Cape Dorset and Lake Harbour. 


5 These offshore waters are currently unused by Inuit from the Northwest Territories for resource 
harvesting. Quebec Inuit travel across Hudson Strait (via Nottingham Island) to the Markham Bay 
area. 


Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This nearshore region also includes the lowlands and river valleys of the coastal islands and adjacent 
mainland. Common eiders nest in the area in great numbers, mainly on the small islands and the shores 
of small bays. Black guillemots are common breeders on the small offshore islands. Canada geese, 
oldsquaws, red-throated loons (and lesser numbers of Arctic and common loons), and red phalaropes also 
nest commonly within this area. The marine, and to a much lesser extent, the freshwater environments 
are important for feeding waterfowl and seabirds. In addition to the above-listed species, these include: 
Kumlien’s gull, king eiders, red-breasted mergansers, glaucous and herring gulls, Arctic terns, and 
thick-billed murres. 


2 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This extensive offshore region is important to a variety of seabirds and waterfowl for a variety of functions, 
including migration, breeding, feeding, staging, molting, and overwintering. Overwintering species (in 
small numbers) include common eider, oldsquaw, Kumlien’s and glaucous gulls, thick-billed murre, 
dovekie, and black guillemot. Other species that use the area (mainly from spring through to fall) include 
mergansers, brant, loons, arctic terns, jaegers, scoters and various shorebirds. Thick billed murres which 
breed at Digges Sound and at Coats Island feed in offshore waters of northern Hudson Bay and western 
Hudson Strait. Murres are the most prevalent and widest ranging seabird during summer in offshore 
western Hudson Strait. 


(See map page 101) 


3 Seabirds 
These areas support nesting colonies of glaucous, Kumlien’s and herring gulls. All three species are 
common nesters along the Baffin Island coast of this map sheet. Herring gulls predominate in the inland 
regions. 

4 Seabirds 


About 200,000 pairs of thick-billed murres nest at Cape Wolstenholme while about 100,000 pairs nest 
at Digges Islands. These Digges Sound colonies comprise the single-largest breeding collection of 
thick-billed murres in the Canadian Arctic. 


Several hundred pairs of glaucous gulls breed in several colonies in Digges Sound. About 500 pairs of 
black guillemots breed in the area. A colony of 40 pairs of puffins occurs in the area. Some herring and 
Kumlien’s gulls also nest in the area. 


5 Waterfowl and Seabirds 
Whistling swans, oldsquaws, common eiders, Arctic terns, Sabine’s and herring gulls, red-throated and 
Arctic loons all commonly breed on Mansel Island and utilize its nearshore marine waters. Other less 
common species include king eiders, red-breasted mergansers, scoters, brant, Canada goose, pintail, 
common loon and jaegers. Other activities such as feeding, staging and molting are carried out in this 
area. Thick-billed murres infrequently appear in this area. Snow geese occur only as migrants. Herring 
gulls nest in small colonies on islets in lakes or along the coast. 

6 Waterfowl 
At least 1000 pairs of common eiders breed on Awrey Island. A few black guillemots and small numbers 
of Arctic terns also breed here. 

7 Seabirds 
Several small breeding colonies (25-50 pairs per colony) of Arctic terns nest in this area. A few Sabine’s 
gulls also nest at these colonies. The terns nest mostly on small islets in coastal lakes or just offshore. 

8 Waterfowl 
Large numbers of common eiders nest on small offshore islands in these areas. 


9 Seabirds 


These areas contain single colonies (25-60 pairs) of Kumlien’s gulls with only a few glaucous gulls. 
Glaucous gulls are widely distributed as single breeding pairs or small colonies. Herring gulls also nest 
within this general area. 

10 Waterfowl and Seabirds 
This nearshore area includes adjacent coastal lowlands and valleys and is important to waterfowl and 
seabirds for nesting, staging, molting, migration and feeding. Common breeders in this area include 
common eiders on the small islands and along the shores of bays, black guillemots on the rugged eastern 
coasts of Nottingham and Salisbury islands and the north coast of Mill Island, and Canada geese. Small 
numbers of whistling swans breed on Salisbury and Nottingham islands. Brant and snow geese occur 
mainly as migrants. Red-throated loons also commonly breed in the area, with lesser numbers of common 
and arctic loons breeding. 

11 Raptors 


Although the status of raptors within the area of this map sheet is unknown, these areas likely provide 
habitat of some importance to peregrine falcons and gyrfalcons due to the availability of suitable cliffs and 
good potential prey abundance. Rough-legged hawks may also breed in some of these areas. 


12 Caribou 


Caribou occur year-round inland from Markham Bay and on the islands offshore from this bay. These 
are part of the migratory South Baffin caribou herd. More caribou occupy these areas in spring and 
summer than during the other seasons. 


13 Caribou 

A few caribou inhabit Salisbury and Nottingham islands year-round. 
14 Caribou 

Only a small number of caribou inhabit Mansel Island. 


15 Polar Bears, Walruses and Belugas 


The Markham Bay area supports polar bears during winter and spring when they hunt ringed seals in 
the sea-ice habitat. Walruses and belugas often occur in the area in summer. 


16 Polar Bears 
Polar bears use the sea ice environment in this region of Hudson Strait during winter. 
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17 Polar Bears 
Nottingham, Salisbury and Mills islands and the Digges Islands are summer and fall refuges for polar 
bears. Polar bears may den on Mansel Island during fall and winter. 


18 Seals 


Ringed seals are abundant year-round in this inshore region. Production of seals is very high here. 


19 Seals 
Bearded seals occur sporadically in the offshore pack ice and at the floe edge off Markham Bay. 


20 Seals 
Ringed and bearded seals are numerous in the marine waters of western Hudson Strait. 


21 Walruses 
It is believed that late-summer winds from the north and west move walruses on ice pans from Foxe Basin 
through Foxe Channel to the vicinity of Nottingham, Salisbury and Mills islands. In some years walruses 
from the Coats Island-Seashore Point area are thought to join this fall migration. Walruses feed in shallow 
waters around these islands. 


22 Walruses 
When all the ice has left the area, thousands of walruses haul-out on rocks on Salisbury, Nottingham and 
Mills islands. Walruses are most numerous around southeastern Salisbury Island. 

23 Walruses 
Walruses overwinter in western Hudson Strait. 


24 Bowheads, Belugas, Walruses and Seals 
Hudson Strait is utilized as a migration route by bowheads which summer in northwest Hudson Bay, and 
by belugas which summer in Hudson Bay. In fall, walruses reportedly migrate eastward through the 
northern coastal and offshore waters of Hudson Strait. Small numbers of harp seals migrate through 
Hudson Strait to and from summering areas in Hudson Bay and Foxe Basin. 


25 Narwhals 
Narwhals which summer in Foxe Basin and winter in eastern Hudson Strait utilize northern Hudson Strait 
as a migratory route. 


26 Narwhals 
Small numbers of narwhals may overwinter in western Hudson Strait. 


27 Bowheads and Belugas 
Small numbers of bowheads and large numbers of belugas overwinter in the offshore pack ice of Hudson 
Strait. These belugas probably spend the summer in Hudson Bay, and the bowheads, in northwest 
Hudson Bay and Foxe Basin. 


Young ringed seal — 
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KAZAN RIVER 


Inuit Land Use 


1EP Prior to the 1950’s and 1960’s, the Ahiarmiut lived in the vicinity of Ennadai Lake and depended 

& WC __sprimarily upon caribou and fish. In pursuit of caribou and fish, the Inuit often occupied other areas 
uncluding Mallet Lake, Taitna Lake and the Kamilukuak River system. No hunting or trapping 
activity has been reported in this area in recent years. 


(See map page 102) 


2EP In the late 1950's, the Inuit living in this inland area experienced considerable hardship and famine 

& WC asaresult of irregular movements of the caribou herds. By 1960, all residents of the area had been 
relocated to coastal settlements such as Eskimo Point and Whale Cove. During the past ten years, 
hunters from Eskimo Point have been returning to the Ennadai Lake region between February and 
April each year to hunt wolves and to fish. In 1984, many Ahiarmiut returned to Ennadai to revisit 
their ancestorial homeland. 


e e 
Wildlife (See map page 103) 
1 Waterfowl 

Many species of waterfowl, including snow geese, Canada geese, swans and cranes, migrate north in 

spring and south in fall through this area. 


2 Caribou 
Caribou of the Beverly herd migrate through this area during spring, and also use the area for their 
summer and fall movements. Caribou may also use this area in the fall and winter of some years. 


3 Caribou 
Barren-ground caribou of the Beverly herd migrate north and northeast through this area in early spring 
to reach calving areas in the vicinity of Beverly and Aberdeen lakes. The spring migration of the pregnant 
cows is especially critical. In summer and fall, caribou move south, then north, and finally migrate south 
again through the area towards the wintering ranges within the forests. During late summer and early 
fall, lateral movements along tree line may often take place. 


4 Caribou 

Barren-ground caribou of the Beverly herd may migrate through this area. The spring migration north 
is of mature bulls and sub-adults. The pregnant cows migrate northeast to the calving grounds, usually 
through the area to the west. In summer, mixed herds of cows, calves, bulls and yearlings may migrate 
south, southeast and southwest through the area towards the tree line. Herds comprising predominantly 
bulls and sub-adults may migrate southward through the eastern portions of the map sheet. Lateral 
movements, east and west may also occur. In early fall some segments of the Beverly herd may again 
move into the area moving north, northeast and northwest. With the onset of the first major snowfalls, 
the caribou herds will begin moving south towards the wintering ranges within the forests. 


5 Caribou and Wolves 
This area is part of a large region of mature spruce forest where wintering caribou of the Beverly herd feed 
heavily on sedges and lichens. These caribou migrate into this important winter range in early winter 
where they remain until spring. Only certain sections of the winter range may be used in any one year. 
Wolves are found throughout this winter range in close association with the caribou, often following the 
movements of the herds. 


6 Note 
Wintering barren-ground caribou tend to avoid these extensive areas since much of the preferred forage 
seems to have been recently burned. 


KING CHRISTIAN ISLAND 


Inuit Land Use 


1R The eastern portion of Bathurst Island was used for caribou hunting by Resolute hunters until 1974 
when the Resolute Hunters and Trappers Association (HTA) declared a moratorium on caribou 
hunting on Bathurst Island owing to a rapid decrease in the caribou population. The HTA plans to 
continue this hunting moratorium until the caribou population increases. 
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2R This area is occasionally used by Resolute hunters during March and April to hunt polar bears. 


3 No hunting or trapping activity has been reported in this area in recent years. 


Wildlife 


1 Seabirds 
Seymour Island appears as a tiny reef-like projection above the pack ice within the Berkeley Group of 
islands. This small, poorly-vegetated island which is 8 km2 in surface area and consists mainly of cobble 
beaches, supports the largest known colony of the rare ivory gull in Canada (approximately 100-150 
breeding pairs). Ivory gulls are unable to tolerate disturbance during the breeding season (May-Septem- 
ber) and therefore any kind of disturbance during this period is a potential threat to the success of the 
colony. 


2 Seabirds 


The Cheyne Islands, which consist of these small alluvial islands of limited relief, are one of only two 
known nesting areas of the Ross’ gull in the Canadian Arctic. 


3 Seabirds 
Small colonies of glaucous gulls have been reported to nest in these areas. 


4 Waterfowl and Seabirds 
Polynyas in the area of northern Peary Strait provide important feeding and staging sites in spring for 
concentrations of eiders most of which are probably waiting for the snow cover on land to melt before 
moving inland to nest. These polynyas, which are often the only open salt water in spring, may also be 
of particular importance to Arctic terns. 


5 Muskox and Arctic Foxes 

These lowlands and valleys consist of some of the most extensively vegetated areas on north Bathurst 
Island. Although muskox are not thought to be currently present within these areas, evidence indicates 
that some of these areas have been used by muskox in the past. Due to these good potential ranges 
available for muskox, increases in the numbers of the Bathurst Island population could result in future 
occupation of these aras. 

Muskox presently do not appear to occupy either Massey Island, Helena Island or Ile Vanier. In the past 
a few muskox have been observed along the southern coast of Ile Vanier. Although much of these three 
islands are poorly vegetated, some of the well-vegetated coastal lowlands could probably provide range for 
a small number of muskox. Expansion of the Bathurst Island and possibly the Melville Island muskox 
populations could result in future occupation of these areas. 


These coastal areas, because of their good vegetative cover, abundance and diversity of prey species, and 
suitable sand-silt soil deposits, provide some of the most favourable denning habitat for Arctic fox. 


6 Muskox and Arctic Foxes 

Though the majority of the 300 muskox that are found on Bathurst Island concentrate in the southern 
and eastern parts of the island, the coastal and lowland habitats provide important range for muskox 
throughout much of the year, particularly along the Moors Robinson River. In winter and occasionally in 
late spring when unusual snow conditions make foraging in the lowlands difficult, muskox range along 
the windswept slopes and ridges where there is exposed vegetation. 

Vegetative cover, abundance and diversity of prey species, and suitable stable pond silt soil deposits, provide 
for some of the most favourable denning habitat for Arctic fox on Bathurst Island. 


7 Muskox 


In the past, a few muskox have been observed on Cameron Island. The island contains good potential 
range for muskox in the form of extensive well vegetated sedge meadows. The greatest potential for muskox 
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appears to be the lowlands along the southern coast. The increase of the Bathurst and Melville island 
muskox populations would probably result in recolonization of Cameron Island. 


8 Caribou 


Bathurst Island and some adjacent islands including Cameron Island, Helena Island, Ile Vanier and Ile 
Marc, provide year-round range for approximately 300 Peary caribou. Inter-island movements of caribou 
are thought to occur. Since 1981, when the population was about 2700, there has been a drastic reduction 
in numbers and this is attributed to the combined effects of low birthrates, poor recruitment and high 
mortality. Early snowfalls with deep and prolonged snow cover and ground fast ice have been contributing 
factors to the reproductive failure and mortality rates. It is thought that caribou usually range in the 
southern part of Bathurst Island in winter and in the northern part during summer. It is also thought 
that calving takes place in the northeastern part of the island. 


During summer, caribou usually range in lush sedge meadows and lowlands associated with coastal areas 
and valleys, and other areas with abundant to moderate vegetative cover. In winter, caribou are found in 
upland habitats where they feed mainly on willow and lichen which are exposed on windswept areas. 


9 Seals 


This area has not been recently surveyed for marine mammals. Since the inter-island channels of the 
whole area appear to remain ice covered for approximately 10 months of the year, ringed and bearded 
seals are suspected to be found in this region. Bearded seals have been observed west of Cameron Island 
during summer. 


10 Polar Bears 


Polar bear maternity dens have been found on the Stokes Range Peninsula. This area is considered as 
potentially important habitat for polar bear maternity denning. 


11 Polar Bears 


Polar bears are known to range during summer in May Inlet and Sir William Parker Strait along the 
northern Bathurst Island coast. This area constitutes an important feeding ground for polar bears due 
to its longer ice cover period during summer. This area is especially important for females and their cubs 
as well as for pregnant females that need to deposit additional fat before giving birth to new cubs during 
the next winter. 


Polar bears also are abundant during summer along the east coast of Bathurst Island. They are usually 
seen on the sea ice near land and occasionally on land, especially late in the season when most of the ice 
has gone. Polar bears are also found on the sea ice near the coast of western Grinnell Peninsula during 
early summer. Eastern Bathurst Island has not been recently surveyed for maternity denning. 


12 Seals 


Ringed seals appear to be abundant throughout the Penny Strait-Queens Channel area. Some ringed 
seals occur on the fast ice along the coasts of Bathurst Island with the majority being found along the 
eastern coast. They maintain breathing holes during the winter and as the season progresses the numbers 
of hauling-out seals increases. Ringed seals breed in the area along the coast of Grinnell Peninsula and 
they usually overwinter there. 


13 Walruses, Seals and Polar Bears 


Walruses and bearded seals may spend winter and spring in areas of open water (polynyas) and thin ice 
cover in Penny Strait and Queens Channel. These polynyas occur over shallow water and appear to be 
particularly significant to overwintering walruses and bearded seals. The presence of both species may 
suggest that productive benthic silts are present. Several small polynyas and areas with rotten or thin ice 
which are found along the west coast of Grinnell Peninsula, and between Spit (Kate) Island and Fairholme 
Island, are also used by walruses. On the basis of preliminary data, it appears that the Penny 
Strait-Queens Channel area is an important overwintering area for walruses. Ringed seals and polar 
bears concentrate near these polynyas through winter and spring. These polynyas probably represent an 
important feeding area for polar bears in the High Arctic. 


14 Walruses and Seals 


In early summer, bearded seals and walruses feed extensively in these shallow waters. Walruses 
concentrate in Pelham Bay and adjacent islands southward to Fairholme Island. As the ice disperses 
later in summer, walruses may haul-out on terrestrial sites, especially onto the land near Mount Britannia 
and in Barrow Harbour. 


15 Belugas and Narwhals 


Low numbers of belugas and narwhals remain and feed in Queens Channel during the open water season. 
Small numbers of narwhals are known to move into Queens Channel and Penny Strait near Grinnell 
Peninsula. 
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As many as 25 Cambridge Bay hunters may travel by snowmobile during mid to late winter to hunt 
polar bears near Gateshead Island, to the north, and on the ice of M’Clintock Channel. The NWT 
Wildlife Services estimates that up to two thirds of the Cambridge Bay polar bear quota of fifteen are 
taken in Victoria Strait. 


This portion of Victoria Strait is currently unused for resource harvesting due to rough ice. 


Gjoa Haven hunters occasionally take several polar bears during March along the west side of King 
William Island. 


Gjoa Haven hunters travel through Humboldt Channel to the Clarence Islands enroute to the Pasley 
Bay and Tasmania Islands polar bear-hunting area. In October, one family from Gjoa Haven makes 
an early fall camp to fish for Arctic char at the head of Port Parry. 


Hunters from both Gjoa Haven and Spence Bay hunt on the ice of James Ross Strait for polar bears 
during winter. Spence Bay hunters also hunt bearded seals on the ice during March and April while 
polar bear hunting. 


Spence Bay hunters use the west side of Boothia Peninsula as a travel route during winter, enroute 
to the Pasley Bay and Tasmania Islands, polar bear hunting area. Seals and caribou are hunted 
along the travel route. 


Much of this area is currently little used for resource harvesting, however, Spence Bay residents 
used the area in the past for caribou and waterfowl hunting and Arctic fox trapping. 


This portion of King William Island is heavily trapped for Arctic fox each winter. The eighty General 
Hunting License holders have trapped over 5,000 Arctic fox in a recent winter, with many being 
trapped in this area. The western portion of King William Island is heavily hunted for waterfowl 
(especially geese), each summer six families fromGjoa Haven camp at the head of Douglas Bay in 
spring and fall to fish for Arctic char. Lake trout and land locked Arctic char are taken under the fall 
ice by both nets and by jigging. 


This part of King William Island is used for caribou hunting and fishing by Gjoa Haven. 


Hunters from Gjoa Haven take half of their quota of 14 polar bears from this portion of Queen Maud 
Gulf each winter. Ringed and bearded seals are also hunted at this time with several dozen ringed 
and bearded seals being harvested in this area each winter. This area is especially noted for its 
relatively large bearded seal population. 


Simpson Strait, Storis Passage, and Wilmot and Crampton Bay are used by Gjoa Haven residents 
for ringed seal and waterfowl hunting by motor boat during open water. Half of Gjoa Haven’s estimated 
annual harvest of 150 ringed seals may come from Simpson Strait, near the settlement. 


Hunters and trappers from Gjoa Haven use this important travel route to reach Chantrey Inlet 
Outpost Camp located just south of this map area. This route is used year round, by smowmobile 
in winter and by motor boat during summer. Caribou are hunted when seen along the route. Gjoa 
Haven residents also use this route for travel to the Back River for Arctic char, lake trout and whitefish 
during May and June and for waterfowl and seal hunting during summer. Seals are hunted on the 
ice during mid April to June. 


Gjoa Haven hunters have harvested most of their estimated annual take of 1,000 caribou from this 
portion of the Adelaide Peninsula during recent winters. The hunters must travel farther south during 
some winters to find the caribou . Arctic fox are trapped throughout Adelaide Peninsula each winter. 
Gjoa Haven hunters have reported that muskox have moved onto the Adelaide Peninsula during 
recent winters and have requested a muskox hunting quota from the Northwest Territories Wildlife 
Service. 


Barrow Inlet is a main winter travel route between the Gjoa Haven settlement and the Sherman Inlet 
Outpost Camp located just south of this map area. Three families from Gjoa Haven live year round 
at the outpost camp. 


Sherman Inlet is used as a travel route year round between the Sherman Inlet Outpost Camp and 
Queen Maud Gulf. 


This portion of Queen Maud Gulf is currently unused for resource harvesting. 


17CB The whole of southeastern Victoria Island is extensively used for Arcitc fox trapping by Cambridge 
Bay residents. This large area extends from the Surrey Lake and Byran Bay vicinity in the west to 
Albert Edward Bay in the east. Traplines in this area, or those which extend to the north yield 
approximately one thousand foxes annually, according to an NWT Wildlife Service’s estimate. 
Although special trips to hunt caribou do occur, much of the hunting in the area occurs in 
conjunction with trapping. The HTA estimates that as many as 200 caribou may be harvested 
annually, in the Ferguson Lake area and a further 50 to 100 caribou may be hunted to the west of 
Wellington Bay northwest of the map area. The rest of this southeast corner of the island may yield 
as many as 150 caribou annually, winter caribou hunting is especially common in the vicinity of 
Albert Edward Bay to the north. Trappers also hunt muskox. Activity is also high in the area in spring 
and summer when ducks, geese and swans are hunted. No harvest numbers are available but most 
Cambridge Bay hunters welcome this annual change of diet and presumably take at least several 
birds each. Domestic fishing for Arctic char also occurs in the numerous small lakes from spring 
through fall. 


18CB_ Sea ducks are hunted along the coast in spring and summer, around Jenny Lind Island, and 
Admiralty Island to the north, and throughout this portion of Queen Maud Gulf. Although no 
estimates of the annual take are available, a hunter may take several dozen ducks. This activity 
usually occurs in conjunction with seal hunting. Using motor boats and rifles, hunters take mostly 
ringed seals, but also some bearded seals. The Cambridge Bay HTA estimates that several hundred 
seals may be taken annually throughout Queen Maud Gulf. 


19GH Cambridge Bay and Gjoa Haven hunters travel by smowmobile during mid to late winter to hunt 

& CB polar bears near the Royal Geographical Society Islands on the ice of Victoria Strait. The NWT Wildlife 
Service estimates that a third or more of the Cambridge Bay annual polar bear quota is taken in 
Victoria Strait. In summer as many as six hunters may hunt ringed seals from motor boats in this 
area. 


20CB Seal hunting by several Cambridge Bay hunters extends to the east into Queen Maud Gulf. Ringed 
seals are the main species taken. This area is also used by hunters from the Perry River Outpost 
Camp on the mainland to the south. 


21CB Residents of Cambridge Bay use the Ellice River as an Arctic char fishery. 


22CB Arctic char are netted in Jayko Lake during fall by several Cambridge Bay families. The Cambridge 
Bay HTA reports that an annual commercial Arctic char quota of 11,400 kg has been established 
for this lake. This area is part of a larger hunting and trapping area. 


23CB = Sea ducks are hunted along the coast, in late spring and summer around Admiralty Island, and 
Jenny Lind Island to the south, and throughout this area. Athough no estimates of the annual take 
are available, a hunter may take several dozen ducks. This activity usually occurs in conjunction 
with seal hunting. Using motor boats and rifles, hunters take mostly ringed seals, but also some 
bearded seals. The Cambridge Bay HTA estimates that several hundred seals may be taken annually 
throughout Queen Maud Gulf. 


24CB Arctic char are netted in this lake during fall by several Cambridge Bay families . The Cambridge 
Bay HTA reports that an annual commercial Arctic char quota of 4500 kg has been established for 
this lake. This area is part of a larger hunting and trapping area. 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


Fish, particularly anadromous Arctic char, are an important food for residents of Gjoa Haven. Between March 
and December, fishermen from the community range as far south as the Back River east to Murchison River, 
west to Terror Bay, and north to Port Parry. Travelling by snowmobiles in the spring and fall and by boat in 
the summer, they net, jig or spear Arctic char, lake trout, least and Arctic cisco, and cod. 


From March to June and October to December fish are netted or jigged through the ice of freshwater lakes. 
Landlocked Arctic char and or lake trout are caught in Tasekyoak Lake, in the Swan Lakes, and many unnamed 
lakes on southern King William Island and northern Adelaide Peninsula. Anadromous Arctic char lake trout 
and least or Arctic cisco are caught in Koka Lake and in several unnamed lakes on southern King William 
Island and Adelaide Peninsula. 


During July and August, nets are set along the southern coast of King William Island, between Gladman 
Point and Schwatka Bay and along the northern coast of Adelaide Peninsula, between Farragut Inlet and the 
east side of Barrow Inlet. Anadromous Arctic char, Arctic cisco and cod are the main species caught. 


During July anadromous Arctic char are also speared as they pass beneath pans of ice in the Richardson 
Point-Machonochie Island area. A late ice breakup and an abundance of char make the area ideal for spear 
fishing. Some jigging also takes place. 

In May and June, anadromous Arctic char and least cisco are netted or jigged through the ice of this unnamed 
lake (69°01'N,99°07'W). 

Residents of Gjoa Haven catch anadromous Arctic char between April and October in the Port Parry area. 
In April, May, June and October, they are netted or jigged through the ice of freshwater lakes; and, in late 
August and early September, they are netted as they migrate into the river at the south end of Port Parry. In 
the past, anadromous Arctic char were speared during their spring and fall migrations at a saputit located near 
the river mouth. 

During August and early September, Gjoa Haven residents net anadromous Arctic char near the mouth of 
this unnamed river (69°01’N,96°07'W), and in a nearby lake (69°01’N,96°04’'W). A saputit is located near the 
river mouth. 

In the past Inuit speared anadromous Arctic char at a saputit located near the head of Koamayok Lake and 
at narrows where the river system enters Albert Edward Bay (69°41’N, 103°30’W; 69°42’N,103°27'W). Until 
recently families who lived near Albert Edward Bay year round fished the lakes now used for sport and 
commercial fishing. Today Inuit sport fishing guides, commercial fishermen and trappers do most of the 
domestic fishing in the area. The guides angle or occasionally gill net Arctic char and lake trout from the lakes 
used for sport fishing and the commercial fishermen keep a portion of their catch for domestic use. Hunters 
and trappers from Cambridge Bay and their families jig for Arctic char at the head of Albert Edward Bay througth 
the spring ice in May and June and gill net char in an unnamed lake (69°14’N,102°05’W) in the fall. 

Fishermen involved in the commercial fishery on the Ellice River dry part of their-catch for winter domestic 
use. 

Cambridge Bay residents seldom fish in the shallow lakes and streams or along the coast of the portion of 
Victoria Island shown on this map. 

Arctic Char Lodge has operated a sport fishing camp at Nakashook Lake since 1966. Guests angle for lake 
trout and anadromous Arctic char in Jamesee, Nakashook, Komatik, Enrigosie and Kaomayok lakes and in 
several unnamed lakes which flow into Albert Edward Bay (69°23’N,103°49°W; 69°23'N,103°57W; 
69°24’N,103°45'W; 69°41’N,103°37’W; 69°42’N,103°29’W; 69°43°N,103°44’W; 69°43’N,103°40'W; 
69°47°N, 103°17'W). Fishing takes place during July and August, and in recent years there have been over 150 
guests per season. To prevent overfishing fisheries management personnel have monitored fish catches since 
1966. The lodge did not operate in 1982. 


Fishermen from the Ikaluktutiak Co-operative in Cambridge Bay have commercially fished this unnamed 
river (69°42’N, 103°17°W) since 1975. Fishing takes place during the upstream run of char in late August and 
usually involves five fishermen. In 1981, fish managers counted over 136,00 char in the upstream run and 
they recommended that the quota remain at 13,600 kg round weight (rd) of anadromous Arctic char. 


In 1977, the Ikaluktutiak Co-operative requested that commercial fishing quotas on landlocked Arctic char 
be assigned to eleven small lakes in this map area, (69°02’N,103°17°W; 69°04’N, 103°01'W; 69°04’N, 103°14'W; 
69°04’N,103°55’W; + 69°06’N,103°40’W; 69°09’N,104°00’W; 6 9°09N,102°57’°W; 69°11’N,103°55'°W; 
69°12’N,103°50'W; 69°14’N, 103°31'W; 69°22’N,103°10’'W). The Co-operative planned to provide fresh fish for 
the community, and longer employment for commercial fishermen and fish plant employees by gill netting these 
and other landlocked lakes during the winter. Quotas were assigned, ranging from 550 to 2600 kg rnd, but 
only a few lakes near Cambridge Bay were fished. 


Quotas on commercially caught anadromous Arctic char, 4,500 kg rnd were established for two unnamed 
rivers which drain into Albert Edward Bay (69°56'N, 101°25'W; 69°16'N, 102°00’W). Both areas were opened for 
fishing between 1979 and 1981 but the only fishing reported was in 1979 when fishermen netted the upstream 
run of char in the river on Collinson Peninsula. Members of Gjoa Haven’s HTA net anadromous Arctic char at 
Port Parry between October and December. The fishery is conducted to provide fish to members of the 
community who are unable to fish. The quota of 2,268 kg rnd was filled in 1978 and has been fished annually 
since 1977. 

In 1980, a test fishing permit was issued for anadromous Arctic char in a unnamed lake on the Graham 
Gore Peninsula (69°00’N,99°14’W). No data is available. 

The Ellice River has been fished annually since 1970 by members of Cambridge Bay’s Ikaluktutiak 
Co-operative who gill net anadromous Arctic char at the river mouth between mid August and early September. 
Fish are gutted on site and then taken to the Co-operative processing plant in Cambridge Bay where they are 
cleaned and frozen. The annual catch is variable but in 1982 the char quota of 9,100 kg md was filled. The 
Co-operative sells fish within the community and markets the excess through the Freshwater Fish Marketing 
Cooperation in Edmonton Alberta. Some whitefish are caught incidental to the char. 

To assess the economic feasibility of establishing a fish processing plant in Gjoa Haven, commercial test 
fisheries were conducted between 1979 and 1982 at seven localities in the Gjoa Haven area. Fishermen 
harvested primarily anadromous Arctic char, and incidentally, lake trout, Arctic cisco, and lake whitefish. 
Studying the catch, fish managers found that the Murchison River which has been fished sporadically since 
1973, can support a commercial fishery and they recommended that the present quota, 9,100 kg rnd of 


anadromous Arctic char, be maintained. They found that the Back River, which is already harvested by sports 
and domestic fishermen, can support a commercial fishery and recommended that it be assigned a quota of 
9100 kg rnd. A provisional quota of 4500 kg rnd, was recommended for the Hayes River, until it is known 
whether the river supports a discrete char population. A provisional quota can be assigned to the Kingark River, 
provided there is a fall upstream char run and subject to stock indentification through a tagging program 
coincident with the fishery. Elliot Bay and Tern Lake were found to have commercial potential but more research 
is needed before quotas can be assigned. No quota was recommended for Mangles Bay, where the char are 
itinerants from other river systems. A decision will be made concerning the processing plant sometime in 1983. 


In 1980, a commercial test fishing permit was issued for anadromous Arctic char in an unnamed lake 
(69°00’N,99°14’'W). No data is available. 
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Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl 


This large area which extends to the adjacent map area to the east encompassess Adelaide Peninsula, 
King William Island and many of the adjacent small islands. It provides very important habitat for a large 
number and diversity of birds. Much of this entire region is characterized by extensive, well vegetated 
lowlands that are interspersed with numerous small, shallow, tundra ponds and lakes. These areas 
provide prime nesting habitat for many of the bird species that breed in the region and include such 
species as: Canada goose, king eider, oldsquaw, whistling swan, sandhill crane, glaucous and Sabine’s 
gulls, Arctic tern, Arctic red-throated and yellow-billed loons, promarine, parastic and long-tailed jaegers, 
snowy owl, rock ptarmigan , and several species of shorebirds. 

Adelaide Peninsula and King William Island appear to be particularly important for swans. Likely between 
1,000-2,000 and 3,000-4,000 whistling swans utilize Adelaide Peninsula and King William Island, 
respectively for breeding, brood rearing and molting. These areas are also important, particularly during 
the critical molting period, for large numbers of geese. These geese appear to be mostly non-breeding birds 
that are likely associated with the goose populations that nest mainly in the Queen Maud Gulf Migratory 
Bird Sanctuary and in the Rasmussen Basin. Nesting activity by a small percentage of geese, mostly 
Canadas, does occur on Adelaide Peninsula and King William Island. Non-breeding geese utilizing this 
wildlife area likely number 7,000-14,000 snow geese, 5,000-10,000 Canada geese, 500-1,000 white- 
fronted geese and 750-1500 brant. The numbers of geese within this area, may fluctuate substantially 
from year to year and would likely be dependent upon the relative breeding success in the nearby nesting 
areas. Whistling swans and Canada geese are widely dispersed throughout this entire area. Concentrations 
of molting snow geese have been observed in the interior of Adelaide Peninsula, mostly in association with 
the larger lakes. On King William Island, concentrations of molting snow geese have been observed along 
the Douglas River system, and on the northwest side of the island, between Collinson Inlet and Riviere 
de la Roquette. King eiders and oldsquaws are common throughout much of this area. Scattered 
concentrations of molting ducks, likely non-breeders, have been observed in coastal areas, mostly in 
association with the large, ice free inlets. 


2 Waterfowl 
This is part of an extensive lowland area that encompasses much of the entire Queen Maud Gulf region 
and which provides very important habitat for many thousands of migratory birds. Birds found in the 
map area include Canada goose,snow goose, white-fronted goose, brant, whistling swans, king eiders, 
oldsquaw, sandhill cranes, snowy owl, glaucous gull, jaegers, loons, and a large variety of shorebirds. 


3 Waterfowl 

This is only a portion of a large wildlife area which extends onto the adjacent map sheets to the northeast 
and west and which encompasses most of southeastern Victoria Island. This wildlife area provides very 
important habitat for a large number and diversity of birds. Much of this entire area is characterized by 
patchy, well-vegetated lowlands that are interspersed with numerous small, shallow tundra ponds and 
lakes. These areas provide prime nesting habitat for many bird species that breed in the region and 
includes such species as: Canada goose, snow goose, white-fronted goose, brant, king eider, common 
eider, oldsquaw, whistling swan, sandhill crane, glaucous gull, Sabine’s gull, Arctic tern, Arctic loon, 
yellow-billed loon, red-throated loon, snowy owl, ptarmigan, jaegers, and a large variety of shorebirds. 
This area also provides important habitat for large numbers of non-breeding birds especially waterfowl, 
that occupy the area during the critical molting period. Densites of birds are particularly high within the 
portion of this wildlife area covered by this map. 


4 Waterfowl 


Jenny Lind Island provides very important habitat for birds likely upwards of 4,000 snow and blue geese 
utilize this island for nesting and molting. Small numbers of many other birds also utilize the island for 
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breeding and include such species as Canada goose, oldsquaw, king eider, whistling swan, sandhill crane 
and glaucous gull. 


5 Waterfowl 


The Royal Geographical Society Island provides some important habitat for birds although the overall 
densities of birds occuring in these islands appears to be somewhat lower than those found on nearby 
King William Island and southeastern Victoria Island. Birds utilizing habitats within these areas include 
Canada geese, brant, whistling swans, king eiders, oldsquaws, Arctic terns, glaucous gulls, snowy owls, 
jaegers and loons. 


6 Seabirds 
Some of the small islands within these areas, support small nesting colonies of glaucous gulls. 


7 Seabirds 
Numerous gulls and Arctic terns utilize this small island for nesting. 


8 Seabirds 
Some of the islands within these areas support small nesting colonies of glaucous gulls. 


9 Caribou 
Boothia Peninsula provides important year round range for caribou. The greatest concentrations of the 
likely 1,000-2,000 barren-ground caribou that inhabit this area, occur on the northern half of the 
Peninsula. The area of Boothia Peninsula covered by this map area is used mainly as summering range 
for the occasional caribou. 


10 Caribou 


Inuit report that a few caribou may be found on occasion on northern King William Island. These caribou 
likely wander over periodically from Boothia Peninsula. 


11 Caribou 


This area is unbounded and includes all of Victoria Island. Victoria Island provides year round range for 
a caribou population that may number approximately 8,000, the vast majority of which are found 
throughout the year on the western half of the Island. Although the status of this island caribou population 
is unknown, it does appear to be highly productive. Wolf predation, unlike the situation found among 
caribou populations immediately south of Victoria Island on the mainland, does not appear to be an 
important factor in the overall mortality of this population, as wolves are extremely scarce on the island. 
This population also does not appear to be subjected to the periodic severe winter conditions, that may 
be characteristic of the high Arctic islands immediately to the north, and which has resulted in recent 
years in the near extinction of some of these northern islands’ caribou populations. The caribou population 
of Victoria Island appears to consist of two more or less distinct races of caribou. A Peary type caribou 
appears to be confined mainly to northern Victoria Island mostly west of the Shaler Mountains. Throughout 
the rest of the island the caribou population is thought to be made up mainly of an intergrade between 
barren-ground and Peary caribou. Little is known about the seasonal movements of caribou on Victoria 
Island. They do not appear to make concentrated long distance migrations but rather short distance 
seasonal shifts in their range. The map area is thought to be used mostly as wintering range by small 
numbers of caribou. 


12 Caribou 


Adelaide Peninsula is presently utilized by small numbers of caribou year round. This area appears to be 
used most extensively by caribou as summer range. During this season, caribou may be concentrated in 
coastal areas along the east and west sides of the peninsula. 


13 Caribou 


Small number of barren ground caribou may be found on occasion within this area. The area appears to 
receive use by caribou year round. 


14 Muskox 


Most of the population of approximately 13,000 muskox thought to inhabit Victoria Island can be found 
on suitable ranges thoughout the year within the boundaries of this large important area which generally 
includes most of the more extensively vegetated regions of this island. On Victoria Island these better 
vegetated areas occur mostly at elevations below 300 meters. Most of the present muskox population 
appears to be concentrated on the northwestern end of Victoria Island. 


The overall muskox population of Victoria Island appears to be increasing. Further and perhaps even 
dramatic increases in the number of muskox over much of their range on Victoria Island is likely to occur. 


General trends in habitat selection have been noted for muskox. Muskox grazing areas are often near or 
along the coast or in lowlands below 150 meters in elevation. These lowland areas provide range for many 
muskox throughout much of the year. Some selection for slopes and ridges with windswept areas of 
exposed vegetation in late winter, and south facing slopes with early snow melt patches in early spring, 


is thought to occur. These areas are likely more critical during those winters and springs when unusual 
snow conditions make foraging in the lowlands extremely difficult. Only a few muskox currently inhabit 
the map area. Within the area, muskox are associated mostly with the better vegetated lowlands. 


15 Muskox 
The well vegetated sedge lowlands found within this map area provide important year round range for 
small numbers of muskox. 


16 Muskox 
Asmall herd of approximately 10 muskox were observed in 1982 on northern King William Island by local 
Inuit hunters. Indications are that muskoxen had not been observed previously on the island for a least 
several decades. 


17 Polar Bears 


Polar bears range throughout the Queen Maud Gulf during the winters and spring but are most abundant 
around Jenny Lind, Norgenskiold and the Royal Geographical Society islands. They tend to concentrate 
at the flow edges and on the unstable offshore ice where subadult ringed seals are to be found. 


18 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are known to have maternity dens on the Royal Geographical Society Islands. 


19 Polar Bears 
The northern portion of King William Island, the Clarence Islands and the Graham Gore Peninsula make 
up a major feeding and maternity denning area for polar bears. The abundance of ringed seals in these 
areas is especially important for females and their cubs emerging from their dens in the spring, and for 
pregnant females that must deposit additional fat before giving birth in the comming winter. 


20 Polar Bears 
Maternity denning of polar bears is suspected to occur on the Tennent Islands although quantitative data 
is unavailable. 

21 Polar Bears 
Data obtained from hunting reports reveal that polar bears range in very low densities during the winter 
throughout Queen Maud Gulf and the Storis Passage and in Simpson Strait. 

22 Polar Bears 


Suitable ice conditions and an abundant food supply encourage high number of polar bears to spend the 
winters along this portion of the Victoria Island coastline. 


Tea break during break up — PHOTO: JILL OAKES 
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23 Polar Bears 


Polar bears are known to have maternity dens during winter on Admiralty, Taylor and the Royal 
Geographical Society islands. These areas also constitute an important seal feeding ground for polar bears. 
The complexity of the coastline delays the breakup of ice in the summer and hastens the freezeup in the 
fall, thus prolonging the period during which polar bears are able to hunt seals. Such an extended hunting 
period may be especially important for females and their cubs emerging from dens in the spring and for 
pregnant females that must deposit additional fat before giving birth during the coming year. 


24 Polar Bears 
Gjoa Haven hunters report that polar bears mate in this area. 


25 Polar Bears and Seals 


Ringed seals occur in low numbers in Victoria Strait off the west coast of King William Island. They are 
found in higher numbers in James Ross Strait where ice often remains year round. As there is little or no 
movement of ice out of James Ross Strait, the amount of open water depends solely on melting. 


Bearded seals prefer the pack and pan ice over the shallow water areas of the map area. Although there 
is no supporting quantitative evidence it is suspected that bearded seals tend to concentrate along the 
northeast coast of King William Island amongst the Clarence, Tennent, and Matty Islands. 


Polar bears range throughout the winter in low numbers on the permanent ice of Victoria Strait. They are 
found in higher numbers around the northern coast of King William Island and throughout James Ross 
Strait. 


26 Polar Bears and Seals 


Although found sporadically throughout the shallow waters of Queen Maud Gulf bearded seals are believed 
to be especially plentiful in the Markham Strait area south of the Royal Geographical Society Islands. 


Although the bearded seal is quite abundant throughout most coastal portions of the map area it is found 
in limited numbers east of Sturt Point. Polar Bears are uncommon along this portion of the Victoria Island 
coastline possibly because of the presence of hunters. 


27 Seals 


Ringed seals are found year round throughout the marine portion of this map area, but they are 
particularly numerous on the stable, land fast ice found along the coastlines. From freezeup in the fall to 
breakup in the early summer, adult ringed seals actively exclude sub-adult seals from the preferred stable 
ice located in deep bays. This restricts the sub-adult ringed seals to the less stable ice of offshore areas. 
During periods of open water, ringed seals appear to disperse among the ice floes. 


The less common, solitary bearded seal prefers the pack and pan ice found farther offshore. They may 
tend to concentrate somewhat in the area extending from the Royal Geographical Society and Nordenskiold 
islands east to Simpson Strait and Wilmot and Crampton Bay, but there is no quantitative evidence to 
support this. 


28 Seals 


The area between Sturt Point and Jenny Lind Island appears to be a rich area for seals. Pilots and Inuk 
hunters report that this area, particularly where the ice forms large cracks, has a high concentration of 
seals during spring and summer. 


29 Seals 


Ringed seals occur year round off the eastern coast of Victoria Island. They are particularly numerous in 
Albert Edward Bay and around the islands because of the persistance of ice into the summer weeks. 
Bearded seals are less common than ringed seals but are encountered along tide cracks over the relatively 
shallow waters throughout the area. 


30 Seals 


A harp seal was seen in Albert Edward Bay during the summer of 1976. Their occurrence in this area is 
rare. The permanent ice of the Arctic Archipelago is thought to bar the harp seal from the western Arctic. 


31 Note 


This critical wildlife area consists of the Queen Maud Gulf Migratory Bird Sanctuary. This sanctuary was 
established in 1961 principally to protect the nesting grounds of the endangered Ross goose and contains 
critical and important habitats for a wide variety of wildlife species. 


32 Seals 
Gjoa Haven hunters report that bearded seals haul out on these islands. 


M’CLINTOCK CHANNEL 


Inuit Land Use 


(See map page 108) 


1SB Guillemard Bay and the surrounding area was used by a number of Gjoa Haven and Spence Bay 

& GH families for hunting, fishing and trapping prior to 1950. Ducks and geese were hunted both in the 
bay and on the adjacent uplands throughout the summer. Muskox and caribou were hunted 
year-round. Arctic char were speared and netted in the Fisher River during fall migration, while char, 
lake trout and white-fish were speared through the ice in spring and from the shore in summer on 
numerous lakes. Arctic foxes were trapped along the coast during winter. Ringed and bearded seals 
were hunted in Guillemard Bay and the adjacent waters of Franklin Strait year-round, and polar 
bears were hunted on the winter ice. Traditional campsites are located througout the area. Currently, 
polar bears are occasionally hunted on the ice of Guillemard Bay, and muskox are sometimes hunted 
on the mainland. 


2SB The area in Franklin Strait between Charles Dickens Point and Cape Swinburne on the Prince of 

&GH_ Wales Island side, and the Tasmania Islands and south on the Boothia Peninsula side, is used for 
polar bear hunting by Spence Bay and Gjoa Haven hunters. Up to 20 hunters may take 10 polar 
bears each year, from mid-to late winter. Prior to 1950, both ringed and bearded seals were hunted 
in conjunction with polar bears during winter. 
Ringed and bearded seals are occasionally hunted by boat along the coast of Boothia Peninsula from 
spring to fall by Spence Bay hunters. Ducks and geese are hunted in conjunction with seal hunting. 
Prior to 1959, beluga whales and narwhals were hunted in this area during summer. 


3SB The Spence Bay HTA has an annual quota of three muskox on the southern half of Prince of Wales 
Island. 


4 No hunting or trapping activity has been reported in this area in recent years. 


5CB As many as 25 hunters from Cambridge Bay travel by snowmobile during mid-to late winter to hunt 
polar bears near Gateshead Island and on the ice of M’Clintock Channel. The NWT Wildlife Services 
estimates that up to two thirds of the Cambridge Bay polar bear quota of fifteen are killed in the 
Victoria Strait area. The Cambridge Bay Hunters and Trappers Association plan to move several 
unused small houses from Cambridge Bay to Gateshead Island and Pelly Point for use as permanent 
camps for polar bear hunting during winter. 


6SB Hunters from both Spence Bay and Gjoa Haven use the west side of Boothia Peninsula as a travel 

& GH route during winter enroute to the Pasley Bay and Tasmania Islands polar bear hunting area. Gjoa 
Haven hunters may take half to their annual quota of 14 polar bears along this travel route that 
extends to the Tasmania Islands. The NWT Wildlife Service estimates that half of Spence Bay’s annual 
quota of 25 polar bears is taken near Pasley Bay and Tasmania Islands. Several Spence Bay families 
may travel along the west coast of Boothia Peninsula by boat during some summers, hunting caribou 
along the shore. Every several years a family may camp in Pasley Bay during the summer hunting 
ringed and some bearded seals, waterfowl and caribou. Occasionally a few beluga whales may be 
hunted in Pasley Bay. 


7CB The whole of this southeastern corner of Victoria Island receives extensive use by Cambridge Bay 
residents. This large area extending from the Surrey Lake and Byron Bay vicinity in the west to Albert 
Edward Bay in the east includes several sub-areas for which there are additional notes. Perhaps the 
most extensive activity in the area is trapping for Arctic fox. Traplines in this area yield approximately 
1000 fox annually, according to an NWT Wildlife Service estimates. Although special trips to hunt 
caribou do occur, much of the hunting in the area occurs in conjunction with trapping. The southeast 
corner of the island may yield as many as 150 caribou annually; winter caribou hunting is especially 
common in the vicinity of Albert Edwards Bay, to the south. Trappers also hunt muskox, and a quota 
of fourteen animals is allowed. However, caribou and muskox are hunted at other times of the year 
as well. Activity is also high in the area in spring and summer when ducks, geese and swans are 
hunted. No harvest numbers are available, but most Cambridge Bay hunters welcome this annual 
change of diet and presumably take at least several birds each. Domestic fishing for Arctic char also 
occurs in the numerous small lakes from spring through fall. The Cambridge Bay HTA reports that 
many of the lakes in the area have commercial quotas for char, lake trout and white fish. 


8CB The large interior area of Victoria Island is used every winter for fox trapping and caribou hunting. 
There are normally several hunters and trappers active each year though numbers and thus locations 
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and lengths of traplines may change from year to year. Considerable caribou hunting may occur in 
this area when caribou are not available closer to Cambridge Bay. 


9GH Gjoa Haven hunters travel along this route as far as the north end of Prince of Wales Island while 
hunting polar bear. 


Notes on Domestic Fisheries 


Residents of Cambridge Bay occasionally jig for Arctic char through the ice of Denmark Bay in spring. 


Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl 


This is only a portion of a large wildlife area which extends on to the adjacent maps to the west and south, 
and which encompasses most of southeastern Victoria Island. The wildlife area provides very important 
habitat for a large number and diversity of birds. Much of this entire area is characterized by patchy 
well-vegetated lowlands that are interspersed with numerous small shallow tundra ponds and lakes. These 
areas provide prime nesting habitat for many bird species that breed in the region and includes such 
species as Canada, snow and white-fronted geese, brant, king eider, common eider, oldsquaw, whistling 
swan, sandhill crane, glaucous gull, Sabine’s gull, Arctic tern, Arctic, yellow-billed and red-throated loons, 
snowy owl, ptarmigan, jaegers and a large variety of shorebirds. This area also provides important habitat 
for large numbers of non-breeding birds, especially waterfowl that occupy the area during the critical 
molting period. 


2 Waterfowl 


Guillemard Bay may often be used as a molting and staging area during spring, summer and early fall by 
concentrations of oldsquaws. Small leads of open water develop in early spring in the channels among 
the Tasmania Islands. These are the only areas of open water along the west coast of Boothia Peninsula 
when birds return to the area in early spring. They are reported to be used by dense concentrations of 
waterfowl, particularly king eiders and oldsquaws, most of which are likely waiting for the spring snow to 
melt before moving inland to nest. These open channels probably receive more concentrated and extended 
use during years when the spring thaw is delayed. 


3 Shorebirds 


Two colonies comprising about 250 breeding pairs of predominantly Thayer’s gulls, occur along coastal 
cliffs on the Tasmania Islands. A glaucous gull colony, of unknown size, has been reported on an island 
in one of the unnamed lakes lying to the northeast of Cape Swinburne. 


4 Seabirds 
The island at the entrance of the south arm of Pasley Bay supports a colony of approximately 50 breeding 
pairs of glaucous gulls. 

5 Seabirds 
The islands in these lakes support small colonies of nesting glaucous gulls. 


6 Raptors 


The rugged topography which characterizes much of eastern Prince of Wales Island and much of Prescott 
Island provides optimal nesting habitat for peregrine falcons, gyrfalcons, and rough-legged hawks. All 
nesting areas used by the rare and endangered peregrine falcon are considered critical. The numbers of 
raptors, particularly the gyrfalcon, that inhabit Prince of Wales Island and the smaller adjacent islands 
are thought to be small. Nesting activity and success is likely reflected by the availability and abundance 
of the suitable prey species in any given year. 


7 Caribou 


The northern half of Boothia Peninsula provides important year round range for approximately 1,000- 
3,000 barren-ground caribou. The area of Boothia Peninsula covered by this map area is used mainly as 
caribou summer range and may be particularly important for post-calving caribou. 


(See map page 109) 


8 Caribou 


The caribou population of the Prince of Wales Island - Somerset Island complex is estimated to be over 
6,000 (July 1980) with a peak summer population on Prince of Wales Island being approximately 5,500. 
Prince of Wales Island and some of the smaller adjacent islands including Lock, Vivian, Prescott and 
Pandora islands provide important range for caribou. Although caribou may be found on most of Prince 
of Wales Island throughout the year some seasonal concentration areas have been observed. In spring 
and summer, caribou tend to concentrate in areas throughout northern and northwestern Prince of Wales 
and throughout the lowlands of the west-central portion of the island lying to the west of Crooked and 
Fisher lakes and south of Ommanney Bay. These are also the areas, where most calving activity occurs 
on the island. There is some indication that eastern Prince of Wales Island, particularly the east-central 
portion of the island lying between Inner Browne Bay and Le Feuvre Inlet, may be an important winter 
concentration area for caribou. In summer, caribou usually inhabit the lush sedge meadows and lowlands 
associated with the coastal areas and river valleys while in winter they usually inhabit the windswept 
areas where they can feed on exposed vegetation. 


The majority of the caribou population found on Prince of Wales Island are Peary caribou, however, small 
numbers of darker caribou, probably barren-ground caribou or barren-ground-Peary hybrids, from 
northern Boothia Peninsula may be found on the southern part of the island during summer. 


9 Caribou 


Large numbers of caribou appear to make regular seasonal movements primarily from wintering and 
calving ranges on Somerset Island to calving and summering ranges on Prince of Wales Island. Most 
springtime inter-island movements occur during May and June and probably include caribou that have 
spent at least part of the winter on Somerset Island and/or Boothia Peninsula. The return migration route 
from Prince of Wales Island to the wintering ranges on Somerset Island and Boothia Peninsula is not 
known but it is thought to occur mainly during fall and early winter. 


10 Caribou 


Victoria Island provides year-round range for a caribou population that may number approximately 8,000, 
the vast majority of which are found throughout the year on the western half of the Island. Although the 
status of this island, caribou population is unknown, it does appear to be highly productive. Wolf predation 
unlike the situation found among caribou populations immediately south of Victoria Island on the 
mainland does not appear to be an important factor in the overall mortality of this population as wolves 
are extremely scarce on the island. The population also does not appear to be subjected to the periodic 
severe winter conditions that may be characteristic of the high Arctic islands immediately to the north, 
and which has resulted in recent years in the near extinction of some of these northern island caribou 
populations. 


The caribou population of Victoria Island appear to consist of two more or less distict races of caribou. A 
Peary type caribou form appears to be confined mainly to northern Victoria Island, mostly west of the 
Shaler Mountains. Throughout the rest of the island the caribou population is thought to be made up 
mainly of an intergrade between barren-ground caribou and Peary caribou. 


Little is known about the seasonal movements of caribou on Victoria Island. They do not appear to make 
concentrated long distance migrations but rather short distance seasonal shifts in their range. 


The area of Victoria Island covered by this map appears to be occupied throughout the year by small 
numbers of caribou. 


Small numbers of caribou have been observed on occasion on Gatehead Island. These animals likely 
wander onto the island from either or both Victoria Island and Prince of Wales Island. 


11 Muskox 


Most of the population of approximately 13,000 muskox thought to inhabit Victoria Island can be found 
on suitable ranges throughout the year within the boundaries of this large important area, which generally 
includes most of the more extensively vegetated regions of this island. On Victoria Island, these better 
vegetated areas occur mostly at elevations below 300 metres. Most of the present muskox population 
appears to be concentrated on the northwestern end of Victoria Island. 


The overall muskox population of Victoria Island appears to be increasing. Further increases in the number 
of muskox over much of their range on Victoria Island is likely to occur. 


General trends in habitat selection have been noted for muskox. Muskox grazing areas are often near or 
along the coast or in lowlands below 150 metres in elevation. These lowland areas provide range for many 
muskox throughout much of the year. Some selection for slopes and ridges with windswept areas of 
exposed vegetation in late winter and south facing slopes with early snow melt patches in early spring is 
thought to occur. These areas are likely more critical during those winters and springs when unusual 
snow conditons make foraging in the lowlands extremely difficult. 


Muskox appear to occasionally wander onto Gatehead Island, likely from Victoria Island. 


12 Muskox 
Most of western and southern Prince of Wales Island is generally poorly vegetated, however, small scattered 
well-vegetated lowlands which often occur around lakes and ponds as well as along rivers and streams, 
provide important year-round range for small numbers of muskox. 


13 Muskox and Foxes 

Approximately 800-1,000 muskox (July 1980) are thought to inhabit Prince of Wales Island. Well-vegetated 
lowland areas provide range for many muskox throughout much of the year, however, windswept slopes 
and ridges with exposed vegetation are often critical to the survival of muskox during periods of heavy 
snow cover. Muskox generally tend to be more sedentary than caribou. Unlike caribou, regular inter-island 
movements have not been reported; however, it is thought that muskox movement coincides with periods 
of heavy snowfall or ice conditons. 

Good vegetative cover, an abundance and diversity of prey species, and stable sand-silt soil deposits along 
streambanks provide ideal denning conditions for Arctic fox. 


14 Polar Bears 
Polar bears do not appear to be numerous in Peel Sound. Small numbers of polar bears are seen during 
summer along western Boothia Peninsula and in northern Franklin Strait along the southern portion of 
Prince of Wales Island. 


15 Polar Bears 
Western Boothia Peninsula has been designed as a probable maternity denning area. The sighting of dens 
in the area between Wrottesley Inlet and Pasley Bay have been reported but their exact number and 
locations are unknown. The southwest coast of the Boothia Peninsula has not been adequately surveyed 
for polar bear dens. 
Southern Prince of Wales Island has not been recently surveyed for polar bear maternity denning. 


16 Polar Bears 
Polar bears occur in low densities throughout most of the permanently frozen waters of southern 
M’Clintock Channel. They are found in higher numbers around Gatehead Island and the Collinson 
Peninsula. 


17 Polar Bears 
During a study conducted in the spring of 1982, fifteen polar bear dens were found on Gatehead Island, 
ten of which were indentified as maternity dens. This is one of the highest density denning areas recorded 
for the Arctic islands. 


18 Polar Bears 
All high grounds in this area are potential polar bear denning sites. 


19 Polar Bears 
Polar bears range in low densities on the year-round ice of Larsen Sound. Slightly higher densities are 
found in the coastal area, particularly on the ice around northern King William Island which is believed 
to be a primary polar bear feeding area. 


20 Seals 


This area had been inadequately surveyed for ringed and bearded seals, however, seal numbers would be 
expected to be low in areas of multi-year ice. 


21 Seals 
Ringed and bearded seals are found along the west coast of the Boothia Peninsula and in Larsen Sound 
near Cape Felix on King William Island. This area has not been adequately surveyed for seals. 


22 Seals 


Ringed and bearded seals are present year-round in the Peel Sound - Franklin Strait area. Ringed seals 
occur in low to medium numbers along the irregular coastline of western Boothia Peninsula. Low numbers 
of bearded seals tend to be dispersed and solitary within the area. In August, they are present near 
Coningham Bay as well as on floating ice in the Franklin Strait-Peel Sound area. They also occur along 
the western coast of Somerset Island in Peel Sound and probably south along the western Boothia 
Pensinsula. There might be a seasonal influx of ringed and bearded seals into Peel Sound in spring and 
early summer following the ice break up in late June, thus temporarily augmenting their year-round 
populations. 


23 Belugas, Narwhals and Seals 
Franklin Strait appears to be the southern limit of summer range for the narwhals, belugas and harp 
seals which move into the Peel Sound area from Barrow Strait. Heavy pack ice in southern Franklin Strait 
and M’Clintock Channel prevents further movements south. Approximately 1,500 belugas concentrate in 
the Peel Sound-Franklin Strait area. A large herd of over 500 belugas is often found in the Coningham 


Bay estuary in late summer, but it is not known whether this area is used as a calving ground. 
Approximately 1,000 narwhals as well as a small group of belugas are found dispersed in the leads among 
the large ice pans in southern Peel Sound and northern Franklin Strait. Harp seals which move into the 
area after the whales, are found singly or in small groups. They also are found near Cape Eyre. All 3 
species leave the area before freeze-up. 


24 Belugas 
During spring migration, pods of belugas move southward through Peel Sound and Franklin Strait into 
Larsen Sound. These whales may be seen in the vicinity of Pasley Bay each summer. 


Polar bear — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 
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MELVILLE NORTH 


Inuit Land Use 


1HB Most of Igloolik’s annual quota of 18 polar bears are harvested in this portion of Fury and Hecla 

&IG Strait each winter. The Richards Bay area is especially important. Most of Igloolik’s annual quota 
of 25 Narwhals are harvested near the Bouverie Islands, and in Richards Bay and Hooper Inlet and 
near Cape Hallowell during open water. Several dozen beluga whales and some bowhead whales are 
hunted each summer east of Igloolik Island. Ringed and bearded seals are hunted in Fury and Hecla 
Strait. The NWT Wildlife Service estimates that more than 300 walrus are harvested annually by 
Igloolik hunters. Eider ducks are hunted for food along the floe edge in late spring-early summer. 
Eggs from eiders, oldsquaws and some seabirds are gathered during mid-summer. 


(See map page 110) 


2HB This portion of Baffin Island and the area around Murray Maxwell Bay are used for Arctic fox trapping 

&IG by Igloolik trappers. Summer seal hunting and Arctic char fishing camps are located at prominent 
points along the coast. This area is also important for caribou hunting and waterfowl hunting and 
egging. 

3HB Hall Beach and Igloolik hunters use this entire area of the Foxe Basin for ringed and bearded seal 

&IG hunting. The seals are hunted on the ice in winter, at breathing holes and cracks along the floe edge 
during late spring, and by boat during summer. Walrus are hunted in drifting pack ice in the late 
winter and close to the floe edge and in the open leads in spring. They are sometimes taken under 
thin ice during fall. The Northwest Territories Wildlife Service reports that the more than 50 General 
Hunting License holders from Hall Beach may harvest up to 200 walrus in a good year. Polar bears 
are hunted throughout this portion of the Foxe Basin between January and March. The Northwest 
Territories Wildlife Service has established annual quotas of 7 bears and 10 narwhals for Hall Beach. 
Narwhals are hunted during summer by boat, and along the floe edge and in loose ice during spring. 
Nets are set in open water for Arctic char along virtually the entire coast, generally in conjunction 
with seal hunting during summer. Eider ducks are hunted for food along the floe edge in late 
spring-early summer. Eider, oldsquaw and some seabird eggs are gathered during mid-summer. 


4HB A heavy concentration of Arctic fox trapping, between late fall and April, has occurred throughout 

& IG this area in the recent past, especially around Foster, Roche and Parry Bays and Hall lake. Caribou 
are hunted throughout this part of the Melville Peninsula, especially west of Hall Lake and inland 
from Parry Bay during winter and spring. Caribou are also hunted by small boat along the coast. 
The entire coastal area is used for Arctic char fishing, as are Hall Lake and other large lakes. Nets 
are set under newly formed ice in lakes for spawning lake trout and Arctic char in late fall and early 
winter, jigging is used during spring. Large lake trout are caught in Hall Lake, which has a 
commercial quota of 3,600 kg (8,000 Ibs). Numerous fishing and seal hunting camps, including 
several cabins, are situated along the coast and around Hall Lake, especially at the outlets of the 
lake. The Hall Beach Hunters and Trappers Association plans to establish sport fishing camps 
around Hall Lake in the future. Two families have established an Outpost Camp at Ingertok Point 
in Parry Bay. The Hall Beach Hunters and Trappers Association has initiated a sport caribou hunting 
program and travels by small boat south along the coast, seeking trophy caribou. 


5HB Hunters from both Hall Beach and Igloolik hunt caribou in the Garry Bay vicinity during late fall. 
&IG Wolves and Wolverine are also hunted on the west side of Melville Peninsula each winter. Fishing 
is also important in this area. 


6HB Arctic fox traplines extend up Quilliam Bay and into the Grinnell lake and Brevoort River from Igloolik 

&IG during winter. Caribou are hunted throughout the northern Melville Peninsula. Quilliam Bay and 
Mogg Bay are used for Arctic char fishing. An Outpost Camp has been applied for by an Igloolik 
family south of Amherst Island. Summer seal hunting and Arctic char fishing camps are located at 
prominent points along the coast and in Quilliam Bay. 


7HB The Kingora River and Sarcpa Lake area is used by Hall Beach and Igloolik hunters for caribou 
& IG hunting and char fishing. 


8RB This area was used by hunters and trappers from Repulse Bay and Hall Beach. Arctic fox were 
& HB trapped along the coast on Wales Island during March and April. Polar bears were hunted during 
winter, south along the coast. 


9PB While most of the Simpson Peninsula and adjacent offshore area to the northwest is currently unused 
for resource harvesting, hunters from Pelly Bay used to travel throughout this area during winter to 
hunt caribou. Some Arctic foxes are trapped along the west side of the Peninsula and Pelly Bay 
hunters have hunted caribou throughout the Simpson Peninsula in the recent past. 


10 This portion of Committee bay and Gulf of Boothia is currently unused for resource harvesting. 


11HB_ Hunters from Igloolik harvest several polar bears annually along the west side of Melville Peninsula. 
& IG 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


Fish, particularly anadromous Arctic char, are an important food for residents of Igloolik. Fishermen from 
the community range throughout the northeastern half of Melville Peninsula, to Jens Munk and Rowley Islands, 
and across Fury and Hecla Strait to coastal river systems on the southwestern side of Baffin Island. They travel 
by boat in summer and by snowmobile for the rest of the year, and catch lake trout, and Arctic char, cod, and 
sculpins, using gillnets, jigs, spears, and rod and reel. The trout and char are used mainly for human 
consumption while most of the cod is fed to the dogs. The sculpins, which are caught incidentially during the 
fishing, are occasionally eaten or fed to the dogs. 


In the spring, March until mid-July, gillnets are set under the ice of the Lailor Lakes and Hall Lake to catch 
lake trout and Arctic char. In June and early July, holes are cut in the lake ice and trout are caught on small 
lures. Char are attracted to the holes with hookless lures and speared with a leister. In late June and early 
July, anadromous Arctic char are gillnetted at the river mouths as they migrate downstream out of the Lailor 
Lakes, Grifford River, (70°19’N,83°00’W)a large lake on Melville Peninsula, and a lake on Jens Munk Island. 
They are also speared at stone weirs on the latter two rivers and from the edge of fast ice bordering on open 
river mouths. Anadromous char are gillnetted along the west coast of Igloolik Island at the same time. 


In the summer, mid-July until mid-September, anadromous Arctic char are caught in gillnets set along the 
coast of Hooper Inlet and Mogg, Quilliam, Richards and Griffiths Bays on Mellville Peninsula. Along the west 
coast of Igloolik Island, the northwest coasts of Jens Munk and Rowleys Islands, and along the coasts of Grifford 
Fiord, Murray Maxwell Bay, and Steensby Inlet on the southwestern coast of Baffin Island. From mid-August 
until mid-September, most nets are set near the river mouths in these areas and at Agu Bay (70°30'N,87°09'W) 
to catch anadromous char which are also caught by angling at river mouths, particularly where the outlets 
stream from Lailor Lakes empties into Mogg Bay. 


In the fall, mid-September until mid-November, Igloolik fishermen gillnet Arctic char and lake trout in the 
Lailor Lakes and on the Crozier river system. Landlocked char or trout in a lake on Igloolik Island 
(69°23'N,81°39’°W) and Arctic char in lakes on southwestern Bafffin Island (70°30’N,87°09'W; 70°22’'N,83°15'W; 
70°13'N,81°55'W; 70°35’N,79°45'W). Anadromous Arctic char overwintering in these lake are the fish most 
sought after. Fishing continues until it is too dark to travel and resumes when the light returns. 


Lakes and rivers on northwestern Melville Peninsula are not readily accessible to fishermen from Igloolik. 
Broken, drifting pack ice makes summer boat travel difficult, and rough pack ice and rugged relief and boulder 
strewn terrain makes winter travel difficult. In the past, stone fishing weirs were used at streams on the north 
end of the Peninsula and along the north side of Garry Bay, these have not been used recently. While some 
lakes may be visited on occasion by hunters travelling to Committee Bay, none of the systems are used regularly 
or heavily. 


Fish, particularly anadromous Arctic char, is an important food for residents of Hall Beach. Their fishing 
efforts are concentrated at rivers, lakes and coastal waters near the community and along southwestern Baffin 
Island. They travel by boat in summer and by snowmobile for the rest of the year. The catch lake trout, Arctic 
char, cod, and sculpin using gillnets, jigs, spears, and rod and reel. The trout and char are used, mainly for 
human consumption while most cod are fed to the dogs. The sculpin, which was caught incidentally during 
the fishing, are occasionally eaten or fed to the dogs. 


In the summer, mid-July until mid-September, anadromous Arctic char are caught in gillnets set along the 
coasts of Roche and Foster Bays, north of Amitioke Peninsula, and between Lligliak and Umilgaarjuk Points. 
From mid-August until mid-September, most nets are set near river mouths, particularly near the Ajagutalik 
and Ikerasak Rivers, which empty into Roche Bay. 


In the fall and winter, mid-September to the end of February, fishermen gillnet Arctic char in the Ajagutalik 
River, near the river mouth and about 9 km up stream, and lake trout and Arctic char in Hall Lake. Fishing 
continues until it is too dark to travel and resumes when the light returns. When the ice gets too thick to set 
gillnets, fishermen switch to jigging with hooked lures. 


Throughout the winter, commercial fishermen from Igloolik travel by snowmobile to Hall Lake and Baffin 
Island to gillnet lake trout and Arctic char. The major fishing areas and their quotas are: Hall Lake, 3,600 kg 
round weight; Erichsen Lake, 9,100 kg; Grifford River, 3,600 kg; Kukaluk River, 4,500 kg; Neergaard Lake, 
4,500 kg; Ravn River, 9,100 kg; and Navarana Lake, 4,500 kg. Many of these areas are also fished by fishermen 
from Hall Beach. Anadromous Arctic char are the major fish caught except in Erichsen Lake, where the char 
are landlocked, and in Hall Lake, where large lake trout are also caught. The catch quotas are generally filled 
at Erichsen Lake and the Gifford, Kukaluk, and Ravn Rivers. 


Fishing is a source of quick cash income for Igloolik residents. The fish are sold either to other members of 
the community or to the Igloolik Co-operative, which markets them within the community or in Frobisher Bay. 
The fish are sold either gutted or whole, usually frozen. 

A sport fishing camp near the mouth of the Kingora River attracts tourists to angle for trophy lake trout and 
Arctic char in Hall Lake. The camp operates from mid-July until the end of August and attracts from 30 to 50 
guests annually, Between 1979 and 1982, the camp was operated by Viking Adventures Limited. Since 1982, 
the Hall Beach Co-operative and the Hunters and Trappers Association have operated the camp. 

There is a quota of 4,500 kg (rnd) on commercially caught anadromous Arctic char at a river which flows 
into Keith Bay on the west side of Committee bay (68°15’N,88°18’W). A test fishery in 1980 found that char 
population using the river is being moderately exploited by fishermen from Pelly Bay and recommended that 
the quota remain in effect. The most recent record of commercial fishing was in 1980, when 2,331 kg of char 
were caught. 

During July, August, and early September, employees of the DEW Line site at Mackar Inlet angle for 
anadromous Arctic char at Bagnall Lake, along the coast of Smith Bay, and the mouth of the Adamson and 
Bagnall rivers. Lake trout were also caught in Bagnall Lake. 


(See map page 111) 


Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl 


This is a small portion of a very extensive area of generally well-vegetated lowlands which covers major 
portions of map areas to the north and northwest. The area provides important habitat for birds, 
particularly waterfowl, mainly snow geese. 


2 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


The waters of northern Foxe Basin, including Fury and Hecla Strait, are important feeding and staging 
areas for many species of aquatic birds that inhabit the region. In winter, the recurring polynyas and open 
leads in this area provide feeding sites for overwintering aquatic birds, mostly black guillemots. These 
areas of open water are thought to be particularly important during spring as staging areas for aquatic 
birds, such as eiders, oldaquaws, Arctic terns, gulls and loons that are waiting to move inland onto nesting 
areas once they become snow free. During years when the spring snowmelt is delayed, these areas are 
particularly crucial.The shallow coastal waters are used extensively by aquatic species during summer 
for brood rearing and molting, and in fall for staging for the southward migration. 


3 Waterfowl 


During early July of 1983, tens of thousands of predominantly male king eiders were observed along the 
flow edges throughout the southeast quarters of this map area. They were particularly numerous in the 
vicinity of the North Ooglit Islands and Foster Bay. 

In the Eastern Arctic population of king eiders, it is believed that the males, upon completion of breeding, 
undertake an eastward migration to molting areas along the west coast of Greenland. Northern Foxe Basin 
appears to be a major staging area and migration route for this eastward migration. 


4 Waterfowl 


The North Ooglit Islands are an important breeding area for birds. This small gravelly island is particularly 
important for Arctic terns. Upwards of several thousand Arctic terns are thought to nest on this island. 
A variety of other species, such as Sabine’s gull, black guillemots, common eider, snow goose, brant, 
oldsquaw, red-throated loon, long tailed jaeger, red pharlarlope and ruddy turnstone, some in significant 
numbers, also breed on these islands. 


5 Waterfowl 


Except for the coast of Baffin Island, this is the only portion of the map-area that contains habitat of any 
significance to waterfowl. Small numbers of snow geese breed in scattered locations throughout the area. 
A few Canada geese utilize the area for moulting. Other waterfowl species found in the area including King 
eider, oldsquaw and probably common eider. 


6 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This extensive area which encompasses the generally well-vegetated lowlands of Neerlonakto Island, 
Igloolik Island, Jens Munk Island, Siorarsuk Peninsula and the eastern side of Melville Peninsula, provides 
important habitats for birds. These areas generally support a large variety and number of breeding birds, 
particularly waterfowl. Many hundreds of pairs of greater snow geese breed within the area. They are 
concentrated mostly on the well-vegetated lowlands that encompass: Mogg Bay, the Lailor lakes, the mouth 
of the Corzier River, the south end of the Siorarsuk Peninsula, and the north eastern portion of Jens Munk 
Island. Within the northern Foxe Basin, greater snow geese tend to nest as widely scattered pairs often 


well removed from any water body. With the completion of the hatch, around mid-July, snow geese will 
disperse throughout much of the area to wherever suitable feeding meadows are found in close association 
with water bodies that provide protection from predators. Most brood rearing and molting geese appear 
generally to remain in close proximity to the breeding areas. Small numbers of lesser snow geese are also 
thought to occur in the area, but only as non-breeders. A few Canada geese breed within the scattered 
locations, mostly in association with the coastal lowlands. Small numbers of brant breed in the area. 
Neerlonakto Island appears to support the highest nesting density of brant within the map-area, likely 
between 100-200 breeding pairs. Oldsquaws, and to a lesser extent king eiders, are abundant and 
widespread breeders throughout. Common eiders are less numerous. Nesting by this species is restricted 
mostly to the small scattered offshore islands. 

Arctic terns and, to a lesser extent, Sabine’s gulls are widespread within the area and quite numerous in 
some locations. A breeding concentration of several hundred Arctic terns occur on the southeast end of 
Igloolik Island. The nesting distribution of Arctic terns and Sabine’s is generally restricted to coastal areas, 
most often small islands in lakes or in coastal waters. 

Three other species of gull also occur here, although only herring gulls and glaucous gulls are thought to 
breed within the boudaries of this wildlife unit. Thayer’s gulls, although common along the coastal portions 
of much of this area, are restricted in their breeding distribution to the rugged, usually coastal cliffs. 
Herring gulls and to a lesser extent, glaucous gulls nest mostly as scattered, isolated pairs within this 
area. Favoured nesting sites are usually offshore boulders or small islands along the coast or in tundra 
lakes or ponds. 

All three species of jaegers are present in the area. Of the three, the long-tailed jaeger is by far the most 
common breeding species. Red-throated loons are very abundant and widespread breeders, particularly 
in the lowlands adjacent to the coast. Arctic loons are much less common in the area. A few sandhill 
cranes may also breed within the area. 

A large number and variety of shorebirds are found in this area, including semipalmated plover, golden 
plover, back-bellied plover, ruddy turnstone, white-rumped sandpiper, Baird’s sandpiper, and red 
phalarope. The coastal lowlands and adjacent tidal flats may be important staging areas during migration. 
Snowy owls are abundant breeders within the area during years when lemmings are abundant. A few 
short eared owls nest within this area. 


7 Wolves 
Wolves have been observed denning in this vicinity by Inuit hunters. 
8 Waterfowl 


A small colony of snow geese nest on the cliffs tops of the narrow canyon along this stretch of the Kingora 
River. In July 1983, approximately 20 pairs of snow geese were observed in the area. 


Arctic wolf — PHOTO: W.O. PRUITT, Jr. 
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9 Seabirds and Waterfowl 


Wales Island is the only area of significance for the entire west side of Melville Peninsula. The island which 
consists mainly of well-vegetated lowlands, supports a moderate number of breeding birds including 
Canada goose, whistling swan, oldsquaw, king eider, snow goose, herring gull, glaucous gull, Sabine’s 
gull, Arctic tern, long-tailed jaeger, parasitic jaeger, and a variety of shorebirds. 

The remainder of this wildlife area, to the south, provides some important habitat for a variety of aquatic 
birds. Waterfowl are fairly common within the area. Small numbers of Canada geese, belonging to a large 
race that occurs in the area only as non-breeding molt migrants from populations that breed in southern 
Canada, are found here mostly associated with Folster Lake. Other species that occur in the area include 
small numbers of oldsquaw, king eider, and the occasional snow goose and whistling swan. One of the 
islands in Folster Lake supports a small breeding colony of gulls. 


10 Seabirds 


These cliffs support colonies of Thayer’s and glaucous gulls. A total of 100-125 breeding pairs of gulls 
nest along the cliffs on the east side of Alfred Island. The area northeast of Cape Englefield supports 
breeding gull colonies at two cliff sites with 30 breeding pairs and 150-200 breeding pairs, respectively. 
The small island colony south of Cape Ellice is inhabited by 30-35 breeding pairs. The small island west 
of Honeyman Island supports a colony of 30-40 breeding pairs. A cliff immediately north of Blacks Inlet 
supports a breeding colony of 50-60 pairs. All of these colonies are predominantly Thayer’s gulls. 


11 Seabirds 


These areas supoprt nesting colonies of gulls. All are predominantly Thayer’s gull. A small island in the 
channel between the southeast end of Elder Island and the northeast end of Ormonde Island supports a 
small colony of likely 20-40 pairs of herring gulls. A small number of glaucous gulls nest in association 
with the other gulls at all or most of these sites. All of the indicated areas contain only one site where 
nesting occurs except for the Coxe Island (3 sites), west of Richards Bay (2 sites) and north of Sevigney 
Point (2 sites). These gull colonies range is size from about 20 pairs to possibly as high as 400 pairs at 
one of the colonies immediately west of Richards Bay. 


12 Seabirds 


These islands support nesting colonies of Arctic terns. Within the areas marked by this symbol, the 
smallest colonies, likely numbering one to two hundred pairs, are found in Hooper Inlet. The largest colony 
occurs on the eastern most Calthorpe Island, and may number two to four thousand pairs. Some of the 
islands in these areas also support small numbers of nesting black guillemots and common eiders. 


13 Seabirds 


These areas suport nesting colonies of gulls. The sites to the south of Nugsanarsuk Point is used by 
upwards of 50 breeding pairs of Sabine’s gulls. A colony of 15-25 breeding pairs of what are thought to 
be herring gulls nest on a small island in the lake west of Umiligaarjuk Point. 


14 Seabirds 


These islands support nesting colonies of Arctic terns. The colonies south of Roche Bay are small, and 
appear to support only a few dozen pairs. The Manning Islands are used by upwards of several hundred 
breeding pairs. 


15 Raptors 


The numerous cliffs scattered throughout this area, particularly along the coast, may provide optimal 
nesting habitat for raptors, including peregrine falcons, rough-legged hawks and the occasional gyrfalcon. 
Because of their relatively small overall population size, nesting success for peregrines and gyrfalcons is 
especially critical. 

The exact status of these raptors within the map area is unknown. Peregrines and gyrfalcons are likely 
rare or absent as the densities of most prey species for these raptors is thought to be low. Rough-legged 
hawks are thought to be abundant in the area at times. Breeding activity of rough-legged hawks is highly 
cyclical, and is dependent upon the abundance of its prey, lemmings. The cliffs within this area also 
provide suitable nesting sites for ravens which may nest in the area. 


16 Caribou 


The map area provides range for barren-ground caribou of the Melville herd. The most recent population 
estimate (1986) places the size of the Melville herd at 50,000 to 100,000. 


The seasonal distribution of this herd, particularly during winter, is largely undocumented. Generally, 
the seasonal range of the north Melville herd are considered to encompass the northern half of Melville 
Peninsula. Calving is thought to take place in the interior of Melville Peninsula, to the northeast of Garry 
Bay. The seasonal range of the south Melville herd are considered to include the southern half of Melville 
Peninsula. Calving is believe to be confined mainly to the rolling uplands that lie in the interior of southern 
Melville Peninsula. Overlap in seasonal distributions of these two herds almost certainly occurs within 
the map area. Few if any caribou appear to utilize the northeastern end of Melville Peninsula at any season, 


particularly that portion of the Peninsula covered by this map which encompasses the area south of Hooper 
Inlet. 

Small numbers of barren-ground caribou are found, likely through out much of the year, within the portion 
of Baffin Inlet shown on this map sheet. 

The rugged, windswept uplands likely provide important wintering range for caribou. In summer, many 
caribou concentrate on the well-vegetated coastal lowlands and the better vegetated interior meadowlands. 
In July 1983, caribou were fairly common in the southeast corner of the map area and on the lowlands 
along the west coast of Melville Peninsula. Small numbers of caribou were also found on Wales Island. 
The island is likely used most extensively as summer range. 

The east side of Simpson Peninsula may provide occasional range, for a few caribou. Most extensive use 
of the area is likely during spring and summer. The herd affiliation of the caribou that utilize Simpson 
Peninsula is unknown. 


17 Polar Bears 
Maternity denning may occur along most of Committee Bay’s east coast. 


18 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are known to have maternity dens on Wales Island. This area also consitutes an important 
feeding ground for polar bears. The complexity of the coastline delays the breakup of ice and hastens the 
freezeup, thus prolonging the period during which polar bears are able to hunt seals. 


19 Seals 

Although ubiquitous and plentiful throughout all of northern Foxe Basin, ringed seals are most abundant 
in the Fury and Hecla Strait area. The coastline is very complex and fast ice may remain until the end of 
July, providing excellent conditions for breeding and pupping. Prevailing cool climatic conditions and a 
general absence of strong currents or extreme tides also contributes to the retention of favourable ice 
conditions. Arctic cod and amphipods are foods commonly in the diets of ringed seals in this area. 
Bearded seals thrive in the shallow mollusc- bearing waters of northwestern Foxe Basin. With reduction 
of available ice pans in summer, bearded seals move inshore where they sometimes haul-out on sandbars 
or rocks. During the fall and winter freezeup they move offshore with the growing ice edge and establish 
themselves in the winter pack ice. The most common food items are molluscs, shrimps and Arctic cod. 


Harp seals are rarely, although recurrently, sighted in northwestern Foxe Basin. 


20 Seals and Polar Bears 
Ringed seals are abundant along the western coastline of Melville Peninsula, particularly in bays and 
inlets where fast ice persists well into summer.Bearded seals are less common, and prefer the pack and 
pan ice over the shallow waters of the map area. 
Polar bears occur in moderate numbers in Committee Bay. During winter and spring, polar bears 
concentrate at the floe edges and on the unstable offshore ice to hunt ringed and bearded seals. 


21 Belugas and Narwhals 


Belugas and narwhals may migrate eastwards through Fury and Hecla Strait in August and September. 
Narwhals are present around Richards Bay in late summer. 


22 Walruses and Belugas 


Belugas are hunted by Repulse Bay hunters in the narrows separating Wales Island and the east coast 
of Committee Bay. 


23 Walruses and Belugas 


Large numbers of walrus are found in and around Jens Munk Island. Beluga have also been sighted in 
this area in a recent survey. 


24 Bowheads, Walruses and Polar Bears 
Numerous sightings of bowhead have been reported in the Igloolik area. During aerial and boat surveys 
five bowheads were observed here in the summer of 1982, and fifteen were seen during aerial survey in 
the summer of 1983. 
Concentrations of walrus are found in northwestern Foxe Basin. Optimal conditions for walruses are met 
here as feeding shallows are extensive and ice is abundant throughout the year. During February, 
thousands of walruses have been seen at the floe edge in northern Foxe Basin. The diet of walruses here 
is mainly molluscs and sea slugs. 
Polar bears are rare in northwestern Foxe Basin. During summer, a few are seen, but these bears probably 
drifted in on ice pans from Committee Bay. 


25 Belugas, Narwhals and Bowheads 


Belugas and narwhals migrate eastwards through Fury and Hecla Strait in August and September. 
Narwhals are present around Richards Bay in late summer. It has veen postulated that bowhead whales 
may also enter Foxe Basin via Fury and Hecla Strait. 


26 Narwhals 
Narwhals occur in Richards Bay during late August and early September. 


27 Narwhals 
Twelve narwhals were entrapped by ice in Quilliam Bay, in fall of 1981. 


28 Walruses 
Two thousand and twenty five walrus were observed in an area between Igloolik and Rowley Island during 
an aerial reconnaissance survey in August of 1983. 


29 Walruses 
Walrus are abundant around Pinger Point. In summer, walrus in the Igloolik and Foster Bay areas feed 
in the shallow nearshore waters and haul-out on floating ice pans. In late November when the ice becomes 
too thick to smash with their skulls, they are forced to move out into the winter pack ice. 


30 Walruses 
A boat reconnaissance survey on September 15, 1982 counted 1,300 walrus fifteen kilometres southeast 
of Igloolik Island. 


31 Walruses 
Walrus winter along the floe edge at Foster Bay and along leads in Foxe Basin. A recent survey (1983) 
recorded six or seven walruses northeast of Hall Beach. Principal food items in this area are molluscs, 
Mya truncata and Saxicava arctica. 


32 Walruses : 
Concentrations of walruses occur in northwestern Foxe Basin, some feeding shallows and extensive pan 
ice throughout the year provides optimal conditions for walruses. In July and August large numbers of 
walruses hauled-out on ice floes north and northeast of Amitioke Peninsula. The prevalent food item is a 
mollusk, Cardium sp. 


33 Walruses 
In northern Foxe Basin, persistent ice cover enable walrus herds to remain permanently afloat. Inuit have 
also observed concentrations of walruses on South Ooglit Island during the fall. 
Walruses winter along the floe edge at Foster Bay and along leads in Foxe Basin. A recent survey (1983) 
recorded six or seven walruses northeast of Hall Beach. Principal food items in this area are Mya truncata 
and Saxicava arctica, which are mollusks. 


34 Narwhals and Walruses 
Narwhals are seen in the area of Richards Bay during August and September. It is believed that they enter 
Foxe Basin via Fury and Hecla Strait. 
Walruses winter along the entire east coast of Melville Peninsula north of Cape Wilson and migrate 
northwestwards in the fall. 


Boy crossing an ice crack — 
PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 


MELVILLE SOUTH 


Inuit Land Use 


1RB This area is part of a larger unit which extends to the north and south. It is a transition zone of use 

& PB between hunters from Pelly Bay and Repulse Bay. The northern portion of this area appears to be 
currently little used for resource harvesting, but is used occasionally for caribou hunting by Pelly 
Bay hunters. The southern part is frequented by Repulse Bay residents for caribou hunting, along 
the west shore of Roes Welcome Sound, and for Arctic fox trapping, between Repulse Bay and 
Qamanialuk Lakes. 


2RB This area is used by Repulse Bay residents for trapping and hunting. The NWT Wildlife Service 
estimates that up to several hundred Arctic fox, several hundred caribou, 20-30 wolves and up to a 
half dozen wolverines are harvested annually. March and April are the major Arctic fox trapping 
months. Caribou are generally hunted during winter near the settlement and during summer and 
fall along the coast. Arctic char are heavily fished near the settlement and in Christie, North Pole, 
Amitut (Amittutjuaq) and Anigorchli (Aniguqliq) lakes and in the North Pole River. 


3RB This is part of a large area that has been heavily used by Repulse Bay trappers in the recent past for 
Arctic fox trapping. March and April are now the main trapping months in this area between Haviland 
and Ross Bays, and Lyon Inlet. Hunters from Repulse Bay use this area for caribou hunting during 
winter. Caribou are hunted during late summer and early fall in the Gore Bay and Lyon Inlet vicinity. 
Wolves are hunted around Ross Bay during winter. Arctic char are caught in the rivers adjacent to 
Ross Bay. An outpost camp has been established at Gore Bay as a base for caribou, waterfowl and 
marine mammal harvesting throughout this area. 


(See map page 112) 


4RB Arctic fox are trapped, primarily during March and April, from Repulse Bay and south along the 
coast. Caribou and wolves are hunted year round in this area. 


5RB Ringed, bearded and harp seals are hunted throughout Repulse Bay during summer as are narwhals 
and beluga whales. The settlement of Repulse Bay has an annual narwhal quota of 25 and the NWT 
Wildlife Service estimates that hunters may harvest more than 25 beluga whales in Repulse Bay 
each year. Waterfowl are hunted throughout Repulse and Haviland bays each summer and eggs are 
collected, especially in the vicinity of the settlement. Walrus are hunted in Repulse Bay, most notably 
around Harbour Island.Nets are set for Arctic char in Repulse Bay near the settlement and at river 
mouths along the north shore. 


6RB This large area along the Melville Peninsula coast is used by Repulse Bay hunters for polar bear 
hunting each winter. Gore Bay is the focal point for the Repulse Bay hunters’ polar bear harvesting. 
Repulse Bay has an annual polar bear quota of 20. Ringed, bearded and harp seals are harvested 
in this area each year, especially around Vansittart and White islands. Beluga and occasionally 
narwhals are hunted throughout this area, including around Vansittart and White islands and Lyon 
Inlet. Walrus are hunted every year around White, Vansittart and Sturges Bourne islands. Waterfowl 
are hunted along the shore by boat each summer. A travel route, along the coast, linking Repulse 
Bay and Hall Beach, is used throughout the winter. 


7RB Repulse Bay hunters use the west side of Roes Welcome Sound as a travel route to Wager Bay. Wildlife 
and marine mammals are hunted when seen. 


SHB, Hall Beach hunters use this entire area of the Foxe Basin north of Freuchen Bay year round, for 

RB & ringed and bearded seal hunting. Walrus are hunted in drifting pack ice during late winter and in 

IG spring, close to the floe edge and in open leads. The east coast of Melville Peninsula is used as a 
winter travel route between Repulse Bay, Hall Beach and Igloolik. 


9RB Arctic fox are trapped along the coast and on Wales Island during March and April. Polar bears are 

& PB hunted during winter, along the east coast of Committee Bay. The travel route along the west coast 
of Committee Bay is used by residents of Repulse Bay and Pelly Bay for winter travel between the 
settlements. 


10RB, Caribou are hunted in this portion of the Melville Peninsula, north of Cape Jermain, during late fall 

IG & by hunters from Hall Beach. Also, the Hall Beach HTA has initiated a sport caribou hunting program 

HB and may travel this far south by small boat along the coast, to seek trophy caribou. Arctic char 
fishing occurs along the coast and in several of the lakes in this area. 


11HB This area is used every year by residents of Hall Beach for caribou hunting, wolf hunting and char 
fishing. Major travel routes traverse this area which are used by residents of Hall Beach and Repulse 
Bay for winter travel between the settlements. 
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12RB This area is occasionally used by hunters from Hall Beach and Repulse Bay for caribou hunting and 
& HB char fishing. 


13RB This route is used by residents of Repulse Bay for winter travel to and from the Bennett Bay area of 
Wager Bay. 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


Arctic char and lake trout are important food for residents of Repulse Bay, but fish caught near the 
community are often of poor quality and fishermen must travel long distances to obtain large anadromous 
Arctic char which are fat and in good condition. Between April and December, fishermen from Repulse Bay 
range as far afield as Wager Bay (65°16’N, 88°18'W), the Thomsen River (65°31’N, 85°16’W), the Aua River 
(67°07'N, 83°37W), Miertsching Lake (67°05’N, 85°09’W), and the Curtis River (67°08’N 87°45'W). They travel 
by boat in the summer and by snowmobile for the rest of the year, and catch Arctic char, lake trout, and least 
cisco using gillets, hooked lures, and hookless lures and spears. Most fishing is done in the spring and fall, 
because summer pack ice makes coastal boat travel and gillnetting difficult. 


In 1981, the Naujat Co-operative traded beluga whale and narwhal muktuk with the co-operative in Pelly 
Bay in exchange for 1,200 kg of anadromous Arctic char. 

During May and November, lake trout and landlocked Arctic char are caught at lakes near the community. 
They are attracted to holes in the ice by jigging with shiny hookless lures and then they are speared with leisters. 
In June, lake trout and anadromous Arctic char are caught at North Pole Lake using the same techique. 


High tides and moving summer pack ice often damage gillnets set along the coast of Repulse Bay, and limit 
summer coastal fishing efforts. However, anadromous Arctic char are caught in gillnets set at the mouth of the 
Sipujjaqtuq River in July. 

In May, residents of Repulse Bay travel by snowmobile to Angmaluqtuq and Nipvaavik lakes to jig through 
the ice for lake trout and anadromous Arctic char. In early June, they also catch lake trout and anadromous 
Arctic char at a lake east of Haviland Bay. They attract the fish to holes cut in the ice using a shiny hookless 
lure, and then spear them with a leister. 


A stone fish wier near the mouth of a river at the head of Tinujjivik Inlet (66°23’N, 84°26’°W) is still used in 
late June and early July. Anadromous Arctic char are trapped at the weirs, where they can easily be speared 
as they migrate downstream to the sea. 


In July, anadromous Arctic char are caught in gillnets set along the east coasts on Haviland Bay, between 
Isatigaarjuk Point and Quirniqtut Hill, and along the coast of Gore Bay, near an outpost camp situated at the 
head of the bay. 


Residents of Hall Beach, who sometimes camp at Arviqtujuq Bay during the summer, gillnet anadromous 
Arctic char along the coast near their camp in August. 

In May, residents of Repulse Bay travel by snowmobile to a lake on the Aua River (67°07'N, 83°32’W) to jig 
through the ice for lake trout, using hooked lures. 

The rivers which flow into Palmer and Freuchen bays were fished in the past. Residents of Hall Beach often 
camp at Palmer Bay for a few days in late July and August to gillnet anadromous Arctic char along the coast 
of the bay. 

Residents of Repulse Bay visit Miles Lake, Nassilingnaarjuk Lake, and the Curtis River by snowmobile in 
November and December to gillnet lake trout and anadromous Arctic char. Cisco are also caught in the Curtis 
River at the same time. 


Residents of Repulse Bay visit Ingiqqanilik Lake in May by snowmobile to jig for lake trout. 


Residents of Hall Beach occasionally camp at Cape Penrhyn in late July or August. They gillnet anadromous 
Arctic char along the coasts near their camps. 


There are quotas on commercial catches of anadromous Arctic char of 2,300 kg, round weight (rnd) at the 
North Pole River, Gibson Cove, and the Snowbank River, and 4,500 kg at the Curtis River downstream from 
Miles Lake. The only records of commercial fishing are at Gibson Cove, where fishermen from Repulse Bay 
caught 1,361 kg of char during a test fishery in 1978, and at the North Pole River, where they caught 700 kg 
of char in 1981 and 1,272 kg in 1982. Fish caught are sold within the community, whether directly or through 
the Naujat Co-operative. There was commercial fishing at the North pole River and in the Repulse Bay area in 
1969. 

There is a quota of 900 kg (rnd) on commercial catches of lake trout and Arctic char at Christie Lake. However, 
there is no record of commercial fishing at Christie Lake. 

There are quotas on commercial catches of anadromous Arctic char at Haviland Bay (2,300kg, rnd) and at 
Gore Bay (3,600kg, rnd). In 1982, commercial fishermen from Repulse Bay harvested 1,290 kg of char from 
Haviland Bay and 200 kg from Gore Bay. The fish were sold within the community by the Naujat Co-operative. 


In 1981, Repulse Bay fishermen requested permission to conduct a test fishery of Ross Bay to assess its 
commercial fishing potential. A test quota of 2,041 kg was assigned, but there is no record that the test was 
conducted. 


There is a quota of 4,500 kg (rnd) on commercial catches of anadromous Arctic char at the Curtis River. 
Domestic fishermen who fish the Curtis River sell some of their catch of Arctic char to the Naujat Co-operative, 
for resale within the community. 


Wildlife 


1 Caribou 


This map area provides range for barren-ground caribou of both the Wager herd and south Melville herd. 
The most recent population estimates (1986) have placed the sizes of Wager and South Melvillie herd at 
100,000 to 300,000 and 50,000 to 100,000, respectively. 


The seasonal distribution of these two caribou herds, particularly during winter, is largely undocumented. 
Generally, the seasonal ranges of the Wager herd are considered to encompass the region between Wager 
Bay to the south and the southern end of Committee Bay to the north. These caribou have been reported, on 
a number of occasions, to calve in the vicinities of Pearce, Curtis and Stewart lakes. The overall importance 
and fidelity of the Wager herd to this calving area is unknown. The seasonal ranges of the south Melville herd 
are considered to encompass the southern half of Melville Peninsula. Calving by the south Melville herd is 
believed to be confined mainly to the rolling uplands in the interior of southern Melville Peninsula. The Rae 
Isthmus is generally considered to be the divisional boundary between the ranges of these two herds, 
however, overlap in seasonal distributions almost certainly occurs within this area. 


This area is thought to provide year-round range for caribou. The rugged, windswept uplands are likely 
important wintering range. In summer, many caribou concentrate on the well-vegetated interior meadow- 
lands and coastal lowlands. In July 1983, caribou numbering in the thousands occupied much of the 
area. In addition, the area is likely important as a post-calving area as cow-calf groups were very common. 
Vansittart Island and many adjacent smaller islands provide range for small numbers of barren-ground 
caribou, which are likely year-round residents within the area. 


2 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


Wales Island is the only area of significance for aquatic birds, particularly waterfowl, along the entire west 
side of Melville Peninsula. The Island, which consists mainly of well-vegetated lowlands, supports 
moderate numbers of breeding birds, including Canada goose, whistling swans, oldsquaw, king eider, 
snow goose, herring gull, glaucous gull, Sabine’s gull, Arctic tern, long-tailed jaeger, parasitic jaeger and 
a variety of shorebirds. 

The remainder of this wildlife area, particularly the river, coast and associated lowlands, provide some 
important habitat for aquatic birds. Waterfowl are fairly common. Small numbers of Canada geese, 
belonging to a large race that occur in the area only as non-breeding molt migrants from populations that 
breed in southern Canada, are found here. A few other Canada geese, likely belonging to the Hutchin’s 
race, probably breed within the area. Oldsquaw, followed by king eider are likely the most common 
breeding species of waterfowl in the area. A few whistling swans and snow geese may also breed in the 
area, but snow geese are more common as non-breeders. 


Thayer's gulls, glaucous gulls and herring gulls breed in the area. Gulls are most common along the coast. 
Herring and glaucous gulls can be found nesting throughout the entire area, usually as scattered, isolated 
pairs. Thayer’s gull nest at two known cliffs sites within this unit. 


Other birds which breed within the area include Arctic loon, red-throated loon, parasitic jaeger, long-tailed 
jaeger and a variety of shorebirds. 


3 Polar Bears 


Polar bears are known to have maternity dens on Vansittart Island. The coastal areas of the island are 
plentiful with ringed seals, and serve as important feeding grounds for polar bears. 


4 Waterfowl,Seabirds and Raptors 


The numerous cliffs throughout the rugged eastern area of this map area provide optimal nesting habitat 
for raptors, including peregrine falcons, rough-legged hawks and perhaps the occasional gyrfalcon. 
Because of their relatively small overall population size, nesting success for peregrines and gyrfalcons is 
especially critical. The status of peregrines and gyrfalcons within the area is unknown. Rough-legged 
hawks are likely to be abundant in the area at times. Breeding activity of rough-legged hawks is highly 
cyclical, and is dependent upon the abundance of its main prey, lemmings. The cliffs within this area also 
provide suitable nesting sites for ravens which likely nest in the area. 


Waterfowl are relatively common within the area. Small numbers of Canada geese, mostly belonging to a 
large race which occur in the area only as non-breeding molt migrants from populations that breed in 
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southern Canada, are found here. A few other Canada geese, likely belonging to the Hutchin’s race, breed 
within the area. Oldsquaw and king eiders are fairly abundant, and breed throughout. The occasional 
whistling swan also nests in the area. Lesser snow geese occur in the area as non-breeders, but a few 
greater snow geese do nest in the area. Common eiders, probably non-breeders, are found in scattered 
locations along the coast. 

Gulls are relatively common particularly along the coast. Other species that are thought to breed in the 
area include Arctic loon, red-throated loon, black guillemot, Arctic tern, long-tailed jaeger and parasitic 
jaeger. 


5 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


Waterfowl are abundant within the area. Canada geese, mostly belonging to a large race that occurs in 
the area only as non-breeding molt migrants from populations that breed in southern Canada, are 
relatively common. A few other Canada geese, likely belonging to the Hutchin’s race, breed within the 
area. Oldsquaws and king eiders frequently breed on many of the coastal islands. A few brant and the 
occasional whistling swan nest in the area. Snow geese occur in the area mainly as non-breeders or during 
migration, but a few also nest in the area. 

Both herring and glaucous gulls occur in the area. Herring gulls are by far the most numerous of the two 
species. They are particularly common along the coast and nest throughout the entire area, usually as 
scattered isolated pairs or occasionally, in small colonies. Favoured nesting sites are usually offshore 
boulders or small islands, along the coast or in tundra lakes and ponds. Nesting colonies of Arctic terns 
are found in scattered locations. In the areas where colonies occur, such as at Point Elizabeth and at the 
south end of Owlitteeweek Island, Arctic terns are locally very abundant. Nesting activity by Arctic terns 
within this map area is generally restricted to the small coastal islands. - 

Black guillemots in small numbers breed on some of the offshore islands. Other species that are thought 
to breed within this wildlife area include red-throated loon, Arctic loon, parasitic jaeger, long-tailed jaeger 
and possibly sandhill crane. 

A large number and variety of shorebirds are likely found in this area, mostly associated with localized 
habitats. Some of the more common species of shorebirds that likely breed within this area include 
semipalmated plover, golden plover, black-bellied plover, ruddy turnstone, red pharlarope, white-rumped 
sandpiper, Baird’s sandpiper, dunlin, and sandering. The coastal lowlands and adjacent tidal flats may 
be important staging areas during migration. 


6 Waterfowl 


Hoppner Inlet and the adjacent lowlands support moderate numbers of aquatic birds including oldsquaws, 
Canada geese, king eiders, snow geese and red-throated loons. 


7 Waterfowl 


The upper half of Lyon Inlet supports moderate numbers of aquatic birds, waterfowl being the most 
numerous. Oldsquaw are the most abundant and widespread in the area. Small numbers of snow geese, 
mostly non-breeders, utilize this area, but a few pairs of snow geese also nest in widespread scattered 
locations in the upper reaches of the inlet. Common eiders are fairly abundant and widespread, and likely 
breed in the area. Red-throated loons are also common and widespread. 


8 Waterfowl 


Small numbers of Canada geese are found during spring, summer and fall scattered in small flocks 
throughout much of the central portion of this map-area. These geese belong to a large race of Canada 
geese that occur in the area only as non-breeding molt migrants from populations that breed in southern 
Canada. 

The coast, large lakes and rivers with adjacent tundra lakes and ponds tend to be the favoured molting 
areas for Canada geese. The water bodies are important in that they provide a refuge for geese from most 
predators. This is particularly important during the flightless period of the molt when geese are most 
vulnerable to predators. Lowlands immediately adjacent to these water bodies are important feeding sites 
for geese. 


9 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


The area, which encompasses Frozen Strait and the adjacent coasts, is utilized mainly during spring, 
summer and fall by significant concentrations of aquatic birds. Frozen Strait, because its waters open up 
much earlier than any of the adjacent major water bodies, is of particular importance as a spring staging 
and breeding area for many of the marine or predominantly marine feeding birds in the region. Included 
are species such as common eider, king eider, oldsquaw, black guillemot, Arctic terns, herring gull, 
Thayer's gull, glaucous gull, red-throated loon and Arctic loon. Nesting by common eider, black guillemot 
and Arctic tern, species that are particularly abundant within the area, is mostly restricted to small 
offshore islands within the strait. Gulls are numerous, particularly along the coasts, and nest throughout 
the entire area, either as isolated pairs or in colonies. Glaucous and herring gulls generally select small 
offshore islands in the strait or protruding boulders and islands in lakes for nesting sites. Thayer’s gulls 
are restricted to colonies to the south of this map-area, on the coastal cliffs along the west side of Frozen 


Strait. Nesting by oldsquaws, king eiders, Arctic loons, red-throated loons, and other aquatic birds such 
as Canada geese, whistling swans, brant, sandhill cranes, and shorebirds occurs mostly in association 
with the well-vegetated coastal lowlands. 

The waters of Frozen Strait remain at least partially open during some winters. These open water areas 
provide important feeding sites for any aquatic birds wintering in the area, which may, on occasion, include 
black guillemot, common eider and possibly, king eiders, oldsquaw and some gulls. 


10 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


Waterfowl are abundant within the area. Canada geese, mostly belonging to a large race that occur in the 
area only as non-breeding molt migrants from populations that breed in southern Canada, are relatively 
common along the west side of Roes Welcome Sound. A few other Canada geese, likely belonging to the 
Hutchin’s race, breed within the area. Oldsquaws are particularly abundant and breed throughout. 
Common eiders frequently breed on many of the coastal islands. King eiders are likely common breeders 
on the mainland. A few brant and the occasional whistling swan may nest in the area. Snow geese occur 
in the area either as non-breeders or during migration. 


Both herring and glaucous gulls occur in this area. Herring gulls are by far the most numerous of the two 
species. They are particularly common along the coast and nest throughout the entire area, usually as 
scattered isolated pairs or occasionally in small colonies. Favoured nesting sites are usually offshore 
boulders or small islands along the coast or in tundra lakes and ponds.Nesting colonies of Arctic terns 
are found in scattered locations along the west side of Roes Welcome Sound. In the areas where colonies 
occur, such as at Anarnittuq Island, Arctic terns are locally very abundant. Nesting activity by Arctic terns 
within this map-area is generally restricted to the small coastal islands. 


Black guillemots are common along the west side of Roes Welcome Sound where they breed on many of 
the small offshore islands. Other species that are thought to breed within this wildlife area include 
red-throated loon, Arctic loon, parasitic jaeger, long-tailed jaeger and possibly sandhill crane. 

A large number and variety of shorebirds are likely found in this area, mostly associated with localized 
habitats. Some of the more common species of shorebirds that likely breed within this area include 
semipalmated plover, golden plover, black-bellied plover, ruddy turnstone, white-rumped sandpiper, 
Baird’s sandpiper, dunlin, semipalmated sandpiper, and sanderling. The coastal lowlands and adjacent 
tidal flats may be important staging areas for shorebirds during migration. 


11 Seabirds 


These cliffs support nesting colonies of Thayer’s and glaucous gulls. The colony at Lefroy Bay contains 
approximately 50-75 breeding pairs. The colony at Munroe Inlet contains approximately 25-50 pairs. Both 
colonies are predominantly Thayer’s gulls. 


12 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


Thurton Island is a very important nesting area for aquatic birds, mostly common eiders. In 1983, the 
island supported an estimated 2,000-4,000 breeding pairs of common eiders. Other species observed 
nesting on the islands include Arctic tern, black guillemot, herring gull, Canada geese, brant, whistling 
swan and jaegers. 


13 Seabirds 


These areas support cliff nesting colonies of Thayer’s and glaucous gulls. The three northern most areas 
each contain only one cliff site where nesting occurs. The two southern areas each contain two sites. 
Colonies range in size from approximately 25 to 200 breeding pairs. All of these colonies are predominantly 
Thayer's gulls. 


14 Seabirds 


These islands support breeding colonies of herring and galucous gulls. The largest colony, which occurs 
on a small island in the Kingmigjuaq Narrows, contains about 100 breeding pairs. The smallest colony, 
about 15 breeding pairs, is found on the small islands east of Gore Bay. The colonies on the north side 
of Frozen Strait each contain a few dozen breeding pairs. 


15 Waterfowl 


Passage Island and the adjacent small island to the south appear to be important nesting areas for black 
guillemot and common eiders. Many hundreds of eiders and guillemots were observed on or near these 
islands in July 1983. 

The group of small islands off the northwest coast of Vansittart Island supports large numbers of breeding 
birds, mostly common eiders and lesser numbers of herring gulls. Glaucous gulls, Canada geese, brant, 
snow geese, red-throated loons and black guillemots were also observed, and likely nest in this area. 


16 Waterfowl 


Small numbers of Canada geese are found during spring, summer and fall in small flocks. These geese 
belong to a large race of Canada geese that occur in the area only as non-breeding molt migrants from 
populations that breed in southern Canada. 
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The coast, large lakes and rivers with adjacent tundra lakes and ponds tend to be the favoured molting 
areas for Canada geese. The water bodies are important in that they provide a refuge for geese from most 
predators. This is particularly important during the flightless period of the molt when geese are most 
vulnerable to predators. Lowlands immediately adjacent to these water bodies are important feeding sites 
for geese. Within the area, the Snowbank River valley appears to be particularly favoured as molting areas 
for Canada geese. 


With the completion of the molt by late summer, geese likely disperse throughout much of the area. 


17 Seabirds 
These cliffs support nesting colonies of Thayer’s and glaucous gulls. The colonies each contain approxi- 
mately 50-75 pairs of gulls. Both colonies are predominantly Thayer's gulls. 


18 Raptors 


The numerous cliffs throughout this area provide optimal nesting habitat for raptors, including peregrine 
falcons, rough-legged hawks and the occasional gyrfalcon. The extreme southern and southwestern 
portions of Melville Peninsula have been identified as a particularly productive area for the endangered 
peregrine falcon. Because of their relatively small overall population size, nesting success for peregrines 
and gyrfalcons is especially critical. Rough-legged hawks are thought to be abundant in the area at times. 
Breeding activity of rough-legged hawks is highly cyclical, and is dependent upon the abundance of its 
main prey, lemmings. The cliffs within this area also provide suitable nesting sites for ravens which likely 
nest in the area. 


19 Polar Bears 
Wales Island is an important maternity denning and feeding area for polar bears. The complexity of the 
coastline delays the breakup of ice and hastens the freezeup, providing the bears with an extended hunting 
period. 

20 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are present in the areas surrounding the Repulse Bay community during autumn. 


21 Seals and Polar Bears 


Ringed seals are abundant along the west coast of Melville Peninsula, particularly in bays and inlets where 
fast ice persists well into summer. Polar bears occur in moderate numbers in Committee Bay due to the 
abundance of seals. 


22 Seals and Narwhals 
Ringed seals are not plentiful along this portion of the eastern Melville Peninsula coast because of the 
simple coastline and corresponding lack of suitable fast ice habitat. Bearded seals are also uncommon in 
this area. Narwhals are known to summer along the eastern coast of Melville Peninsula. 

23 Seals and Polar Bears 


Ringed seals are particularly numerous in this area because of the abundance of stable landfast ice 
throughout most of the year. The less common bearded seal also occurs here year-round. 


This area is an important hunting ground for polar bears. The complexity of the coastline delays the 
breakup of ice and hastens the freezeup, thus prolonging the period during which polar bears are able to 
hunt seals. The bears tend to concentrate at the flow edges and on the unstable offshore ice where 
sub-adult ringed seals are found. 

24 Seals 
Ringed seals are found year-round throughout Foxe Channel, but are particularly numerous on the stable, 
landfast ice. The less common bearded seals prefer the pack and pan ice found farther offshore. 

25 Seals 


Ringed and bearded seals are common on and around the ice of Lyon Inlet. 


26 Seals 
Harp seals, ringed seals and bearded seals are found in Gore Bay. Seals in this area feed on mussels, sea 
slugs and shrimp. 

27 Walruses, Seals and Polar Bears 


Walruses reportedly occur year round in Frozen Strait. Ringed and bearded seals are plentiful in Frozen 
Strait. 


Polar bears range throughout Frozen Strait and adjacent areas. They tend to concentrate at floe edges 
and on unstable offshore ice where sub-adult ringed seals are to be found. 


Harp seals are seen during summer. 


29 Walruses 
Walruses are commonly found each year off the east coast of Melville Peninsula north of Cape Wilson. 


30 Walruses 
Walruses haul-out on the rocks of Sturges Bourne Islands during the summer. 


31 Walruses 
Walruses are present perennially in Haviland Bay. 


32 Belugas 
Belugas are hunted by Repulse Bay hunters in the narrows separating Wales Island and the east coast 
of Committee Bay. 


33 Narwhals 
Narwhals are known to summer along the east coast of Melville Peninsula. 


34 Belugas and Narwhals 
White whales and narwhals occur in Lyon Inlet during the summer. 


35 Bowheads, Belugas and Narwhals 
A number of twentieth century bowhead sightings have been recorded for this area during the summer. 
It is not known whether the whales arrive in this area via Roes Welcome Sound from Hudson Bay or via 
Frozen Strait from Foxe Basin. Narwhals were historically reported to be abundant in Frozen Strait. 
Narwhals and beluga whales have been observed in this area during summer in recent years. 


36 Bowheads, Walruses and Seals 
Bowhead whales, once abundant, are now only rarely seen. In recent years only five or six bowheads may 
be seen throughout an entire summer. 
Belugas and narwhals are regularly present in Repulse Bay during summer. Twenty narwhals and 26 
belugas were observed in Repulse Bay during an aerial survey conducted in July of 1982. 
Walruses are present in small numbers year-round in Repulse Bay. 
Ringed seals are abundant in all seasons in Repulse Bay due to the persistence of fast ice into the summer 
weeks and the early freezeup in the fall. Bearded seals are also common, especially on the ice pans after 
the annual breakup. 
Harp seals are regularly seen in Repulse Bay. 


37 Whales and Seals 
White whales and narwhals occur in Lyon Inlet in summer. Ringed and bearded seals are common on 
and around the ice of Lyon Inlet. 


38 Bowheads 
Repulse Bay hunters observed two bowheads in Gore Bay during the summer of 1982. 


In July of 1982, three belugas and five narwhals were spotted during an aerial survey. Walruses have also 
been observed at the head of Gore Bay in the past. 
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NETTILLING LAKE 


Inuit Land Use 


1PA This is an important caribou calving ground where caribou are hunted by Pangnirtung residents in 
some years. It was used more intensively in the historic past for caribou hunting by residents of 
Pangnirtung, Cape Dorset and Iqaluit. Snow geese are sometimes hunted here by Pangnirtung 
residents. 


(See map page 114) 


2PA This large traditionally-used area is used intensively for caribou hunting by Broughton Island and 

& BI Pangnirtung residents, mainly during winter and early spring when the area is accessibly by 
snowmobile. The intensity of use (spatially) of this area varies slightly between the two communities, 
however. Pangnirtung residents only make occasional use of the extreme northwestern part of this 
area (the Hantzsch River area where Iqaluit and Cape Dorset residents formerly hunted) and the area 
northwest of Greenshield Lake. Broughton Island hunters use the Greenshield Lake area only 
occasionally for caribou hunting, and make only occasional use of the area northwest of the heads 
of Clearwater and Kangilo fiords. Residents of both communities take wolves opportunistically 
during caribou hunting trips (the area northeast of Nettilling Lake is good wolf country). 


Pangnirtung residents hunt caribou every year in the vicinity of Greenshield Lake. Although they 
hunt caribou widely over this large area, their main caribou hunting grounds are found between 
Nettilling Lake and Cumberland Sound. This entire area is also a traditional Arctic fox trapping area. 


Broughton Island hunters make heavy use of the area northeast of Nettilling Lake for caribou hunting. 
Cape Dorset and Iqaluit hunters used the area north and east of Nettilling Lake in the historic past 
for caribou hunting. 


3PA This large traditionally-used area is used extensively for caribou hunting by Pangnirtung residents 
during late fall, winter and early spring. Caribou are hunted and Arctic foxes are trapped in the Kolik 
River area. More than 2,000 foxes have been harvested annually in the Pangnirtung wildlife harvest 
area in the recent past. The entire area is a traditional winter trapping area. Wolves are taken when 
encountered. 


The area about 20 miles inland from Shark Fiord is used each spring for caribou hunting. Although 
Pangnirtung residents hunt caribou widely over this large area, Nettilling Lake and Cumberland 
Sound is their main caribou hunting ground. Most caribou hunting occurs in winter and early spring 
when the area is accessible by skidoo, but some summer and fall boat-based hunting occurs adjacent 
to Nettilling and Kangilo fiords. Arctic char are fished in all rivers at the head of Cumberland Sound. 


The travel route from Nettilling Fiord to Nettilling Lake was formerly travelled by kayak in order to 
hunt caribou and ringed seals in the lake. It is still used today by motorboat or freighter canoe for 
this purpose. Some Broughton residents occasionally travel by plane to Pangnirtung, and join 
Pangnirtung residents on boat trips to Nettilling Lake to hunt caribou. 


4PA Most of Pangnirtung’s recent annual summer harvest of 40 belugas and 40 narwhals is taken in the 
vicinity of Clearwater Fiord, a traditional whaling area. Some hunting for these whales occurs 
throughout northern Cumberland Sound and its fiords during summer, and at the floe edge in spring. 
Polar bears and ringed seals are also hunted at the floe edge during spring. Most of Pangnirtung’s 
annual harvest of ringed and harp seals and eiders is taken in this part of Cumberland Sound and 
adjacent fiords. Arctic char, bearded seals, polar bears and waterfowl are also taken in this area. 
The west coast of Cumberland Sound is used as a year-round travel route by Pangnirtung residents. 


5PA, Nettilling Lake, especially the Camsell Bay area, contains numerous fishing sites used by Pangnir- 

CD & tung residents. The area also abounds in inuksuit (stone markers) which are indispensible to 

FB navigating in a featureless landscape. Caribou are hunted in this area (especially Camsell Bay) by 
Pangnirtung residents during summer (access is by freighter canoe from Nettilling Fiord) and in 
winter (access is by skidoo from Nettilling or Kangilo fiords). Resident ringed seals are taken every 
year in Nettilling Lake. The lake and environs have also been heavily used historically for char fishing 
and caribou and seal hunting by residents of Cape Dorset and Iqaluit. 


Nowadays, some Iqaluit residents travel to Nettilling Lake by air charter every summer for caribou 
hunting and fishing. A few Iqaluit hunters also come to this area for wolf hunting in winter. 


Although Cape Dorset residents very rarely use the Nettilling Lake area today, they anticipate its 
increased use in future, due to human demographic changes, changing needs and potential fluctuations 
in caribou distribution and abundance. Cape Dorset hunters sometimes guide naturalists and 
biologists on air tours to the area during summer. 


6PA Snow geese are sometimes hunted in this area by Pangnirtung residents who also trap Arctic fox in 
& CD this area in some winters. Cape Dorset residents used the Koukdjuak River area for waterfowl 
hunting and char fishing in the recent past. 


TPA This major winter travel route through Pangnirtung Pass is used for travel between Pangnirtung and 
& BI Broughton Island. Broughton Island residents have occasionally hunted caribou and polar bears in 
the Owl River valley in recent years. 


8PA The Kingnait Fiord winter travel route is often used for travel between Pangnirtung and Broughton 
& BI Island. The route from Pangnirtung to Kingnait Harbour was formerly traversed by foot but is now 
used by snowmobile. 


Pangnirtung residents sometimes hunt caribou along the shores of and at the head of Kingnait Fiord. 


OBI This area is used intensively for caribou hunting by Broughton Island residents during winter and 
spring. 


10BI These areas are used only occasionally for caribou hunting by Broughton Island residents during 
winter and spring. 


11BI Broughton Island hunters sometimes use the valleys at the heads of some fiords in the area for 
caribou hunting. Caribou are quite scarce in this area, however, and the Broughton Island Hunters 
and Trappers Association hopes to initiate a transplant of caribou to this area in future. 


12BI This area comprises the marine nearshore waters and adjacent fiords and bays used by Broughton 
Island hunters. Maktak, Coronation and North Pangnirtung fiords are used for hunting ringed, harp 
and bearded seals, walruses, polar bears, narwhals and waterfowl (murres and eiders). Arctic char 
are taken each year in Narpaing Fiord. Some Arctic fox trapping is carried out in Maktak Fiord. 
Ringed seals are hunted throughout the marine nearshore areas and in all the fiords. In the Kivitoo 
area, Broughton residents hunt narwhals, harp and ringed seals and polar bears. Some hunting is 
carried out at the floe edge in spring, which may be up to 50 miles off Kivitoo. Bearded seals are 
hunted in the Okoa Bay area. 


13 These portions of Baffin Island are currently not used for Inuit Land Use activities. 


Notes on Commercial Fisheries 


A 4,500 kg annual commercial quota has been established for Arctic char in Tarrionituk Lake. 

A commercial quota of 2,300 kg of Arctic char is in effect for the area at the head of Kangilo Fiord. 

A commercial quota of 10,300 kg of Arctic char has been established for Nettilling Lake for Pangnirtung 
fishermen. 


Experimental long-lining for Greenland halibut and Atlantic cod has been carried out over the past couple 
of open-water seasons in northern Cumberland Sound by Pangnirtung fishermen, with the aim of determining 
the feasibility of developing commercial fisheries for these species. 


Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This area is part of an extensive coastal lowland that comprises the Great Plain of the Koukdjuak and 
which extends from Bowman Bay to Taverner Bay. This larger, inclusive area supports the largest goose 
colony in the world, with reportedly 1,500,000 geese present on the Great Plain of the Koukdjuak in fall. 
The most abundant breeding species in this area is the lesser snow goose. Almost all Baffin Island nesting 
lesser snow geese nest within a 8000 km 2 coastal strip that extends from Bowman Bay to the mouth of 
the Koukdjuak River. Other lesser snow geese breed mostly between the Koukdjuak River and Taverner 
Bay. The entire Great Plain of the Koukdjuak (including that portion on this map) is used for feeding, 
molting, staging and brood-rearing by lesser snow geese. The south shore of the Koukdjuak River is 
reportedly a concentration area for molting, non-breeding lesser snow geese. Some snow geese nest in 
this area as well. Greater snow geese which nest in north Baffin Island may also stage during migration 
on the Great Plain of the Koukdjuak. 


This area is also important for molting, feeding, migrating and, to a lesser extent, nesting brant, Canada 
geese, common and king eiders, oldsquaws and whistling swans. These species mostly nest outside this 
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area, in coastal areas to the west (on the southeast shore of Foxe Basin). Common eiders nest in small 
numbers along the Koukdjuak River. 
Other nesting species within this area include Arctic, common and red-throated loons (in decreasing order 
of abundance). Sabine’s, glaucous and herring gulls and Arctic terns may breed in the area as well, though 
they are more common in coastal areas. 
2 Waterfowl, Seabirds and Raptors 
Small numbers of snow geese, mostly non-breeders, use the north, northeast and southeast shores of 
Nettilling Lake. A few brood-rearing geese also use these areas. Arctic terns commonly nest on small 
islands in or near Nettilling Lake. Glaucous and herring gulls, peregrine falcons, red-throated loons and 
snowy owls also occur here. 
3 Waterfowl and Seabirds 
This well-vegetated area provides important habitat for molting non-breeding snow geese. A few 
brood-rearing geese also use the area. This area is also used by oldsquaws, Arctic terns, gulls and loons. 
4 Seabirds 
These areas contain colonies of Iceland and/or glaucous gulls. 


5 Waterfowl 
Canada geese are reported to occur in Pangnirtung Pass. 


6 Seabirds and Raptors 
Gyrfalcons are reported to breed on these two larger islands in the mouth of Okoa Bay. Gulls of unknown 
species are reported to nest on some of the islands in northern Okoa Bay. 


7 Raptors 
Scattered cliff faces and availability of suitable prey within these areas may provide breeding habitat for 
rough-legged hawks and peregrine falcons. The status of raptors within these areas is unknown. 


8 Arctic Foxes 
Arctic foxes are reported to den in this area during spring and summer. 


9 Wolves 
Wolves are reported to occur in these areas. 


Arctic fox — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 
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10 Caribou 

Caribou of the migratory South Baffin herd which spend the winter on Foxe Peninsula and east and 
southeast of Nettilling and Amadjuak lakes migrate north during spring along the east side of Nettilling 
Lake towards summering and calving areas located in west-central Baffin Island (the Longstaff Bluff-Dewar 
Lakes area). Cows, calves and yearlings are thought to lead the migration with the bulls following later. 
The northward spring migration starts in March and April when caribou move across the ice and islands 
of Camsell Bay. The summering area of this herd stretches from the northern calving areas, through the 
Great Plain of the Koukdjuak, to northern Foxe Peninsula. In late summer and fall, caribou slowly migrate 
south, southwest and southeast back to their wintering areas. Much of this southward migration occurs 
on well-vegetated lowlands to the northwest and west of Nettilling Lake. Caribou which overwinter on 
Foxe Peninsula return south through the area to the west of Nettilling Lake (i.e., the Great Plain of the 
Koukdjuak), crossing the Koukdjuak River enroute. However, about 30-40 percent of the caribou using 
this river crossing in late summer and fall spend the winter elsewhere than on Foxe Peninsula (mostly in 
the region between Nettilling Lake and Cumberland Sound, and between Amadjuak Lake and Frobisher 
Bay). Many southward migrating caribou pass around the east side of Nettilling Lake to wintering grounds 
in southeastern Baffin Island (to the east and southeast of Nettilling and Amadjuak lakes). The numerous 
islands throughout the entire width of Camsell Bay are used by many caribou on this southward migration. 
Bull caribou are believed to lead the southward migrations. 

It is thought that caribou avoid the Great Plain of the Koukdjuak (west of Nettilling lake) during northward 
spring migration because of difficult snow conditions there. 


11 Caribou 


These areas provide important year-round range for the migrating South Baffin caribou herd, estimated 
to number about 55,000 animals (1984 estimate). This population has increased significantly during the 
last few decades. 


Important summering range for caribou includes the lowlands around Basin Lake, the Hantzsch River 
drainage, and the area west or Nettilling Lake. 


Caribou do not make much use of the Great Plain of the Koukdjuak during winter and possibly spring 
because the snow conditions there may make foraging and travel difficult for these animals. 


The area north and northeast of Nettilling Lake provides year-round range for small numbers of caribou, 
although this area is used by large numbers of caribou on migration (See Wildlife Note 10 above). The few 
summering animals that remain are thought to be the non-migratory mature bull caribou. The area around 
Mirage Bay is reported to be a caribou calving ground. 

12 Caribou 
The area between Nettilling Lake and Cumberland Sound (including the islands of the lake and Camsell 
Bay) is an important caribou wintering area. The few animals that remain in this area during summer 
are thought to be mainly non-migratory bull caribou. 

13 Caribou and Polar Bears 
Small numbers of caribou inhabit Pangnirtung Pass. During fall, a few polar bears may occur in the 
northern part of the pass. 

14 Caribou 
Caribou occur year-round in the northwest part of Auyuittuq National Park. 


15 Caribou 
Many of the river valleys at the heads of fiords in these areas are inhabited by small numbers of caribou, 
particularly during the summer. 

16 Caribou 
The region around the Isurtaq River provides winter range for numerous caribou, as does the Ranger 
River-Greenshield Lake area. 

17 Polar Bears 
Polar bears occupy fast ice, offshore pack ice, and the area near the floe edge in these regions during 
winter and spring. 

18 Seals 


Nettilling Lake is the only place known in Canada where ringed seals occur in freshwater. They are found 
here year-round and are reported to be most abundant in the eastern part of the lake. The stomachs of 
killed seals have been found to contain Arctic char. 


19 Seals 


Ringed seals occur year-round in all the nearshore marine areas, bays, and fiords. Bearded seals also 
occur in most of these areas. During summer, harp seals may be found in Cumberland Sound and 
adjacent fiords and in most of the marine area (including fiords) of the northeast portion of this map-sheet. 


20 Walruses 
Walruses occur in this inshore area during summer and fall. 


21 Walruses 
Walruses haul out on land at these sites during summer and fall. 

22 Belugas and Narwhals 
Several hundred beluga whales occur in Clearwater Fiord during summer. Calving occurs at this time. 
Narwhals sometimes enter the fiord during summer. 

23 Belugas and Narwhals 
Belugas can be found during summer throughout the head of Cumberland Sound and in Nettilling Fiord. 
Both belugas and narwhals occur at the floe edge in Cumberland Sound during spring. 


24 Narwhals 
Narwhals enter inshore areas during summer, including Maktak and Narpaing fiords and the area near 
Kivitoo. 


25 Bowheads 
Small numbers of bowheads are sighted regularly off Kangeeak Point in Davis Strait and in Cumberland 
Sound during summer and early fall. 


NORWEGIAN BAY 


Inuit Land Use 


1GF This area is regularly used by residents of Grise Fiord for caribou hunting during August. The area is 
reached by means of chartered aircraft each year. Arctic char are also fished for each summer. This area 
was also utilized in the past for polar bear, caribou, and other wildlife when dog teams were used. 


(See map page 116) 


2GF This marine area is used every year by Grise Fiord residents for polar bear hunting during spring. 
3GF These areas are used by Grise Fiord Inuit for caribou hunting in spring and occasionally during the fall. 


4GF This area is only occasionally used by residents of Grise Fiord and Resolute Bay for hunting polar 
& RB bears and caribou although the area was more intensively utilized during dog team days. 


5RB This travel zone is used by Resolute Bay Inuit engaged in guiding southern tourists. Polar bears are 
& GF sometimes hunted in this area. The main skidoo travel route between Resolute Bay and Grise Fiord 
is shown in this zone. 


6 These areas are not utilized at present. The marine waters around North Kent Island are usually 
ice-free year-round. 


Wildlife 


1 Polar Bears 
Polar bear denning sites are found on creeks adjacent to the coast. Denning takes place in the spring 
and early summer. 

2 Polar Bears 


This unit describes a polar bear migration route. Polar bears are found following the open water leads and 
hunting seals in this area. This is a very good polar bear area during some years only. 


3 Caribou 


A good population of Peary caribou occurs in these areas. 


4 Polar Bears 
This unit outlines a critical polar bear concentration area. The area is used throughout the year, however 
denning has not been documented. 

5 Walruses 
This area contains open water during the winter and is important as a wintering area for marine mammals, 
particularly walrus. Some beluga whales and narwhals may also winter here from October to June. 

6 Walruses 
Portions of the southern shore of Ellesmere Island are used by walrus as hauling out grounds. Walrus 
are found throughout Jones Sound. 

7 Seabirds 
Acolony of 25,000 pairs of northern fulmars is located here. St. Helena Island has nesting common eiders, 
black guillemots, and glaucous gulls in large numbers. 

8 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are found year-round in this region of Jones Sound. Denning probably occurs in this area. 
The offshore areas are considered most important to the polar bear and are used for hunting seals. The 
Grise Fiord Inuit hunt polar bear in this region. 

9 Walruses 


Walruses are found in Queens Channel and Penny Strait when ice permits. 
10 Waterfowl 

Brant occur in this area. 
11 Seabirds 

Four large black guillemot colonies (one on Calf Island, three on North Kent Island) occur in this area. 
12 Seabirds 


Two small colonies of glaucous gulls (100 and 300 pairs) occur on Dundas an Margaret Islands. Black 
guillemots have also been seen in this area. 


(See map page 117) 
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NUELTIN LAKE 


Inuit Land Use 
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(See map page 118) 


In the late 1950's, the Inuit living in this inland area experienced considerable hardship and famine 
as a result of irregular movements of the caribou herds. By 1960, all residents of the area had been 
relocated to coastal settlements such as Eskimo Point and Whale Cove. During the last ten years 
hunters from Whale Cove and Eskimo Point have returned to this area regularly between February 
and April to fish and hunt caribou. Wolf hunting in early spring is also very popular with the Eskimo 
Point hunters in the Nueltin Lake area. 


In the past, the North and South Henik lakes area was moderately used by residents of Eskimo Point. 
The peninsula between the lakes was once a common crossing point for migrating barren-ground 
caribou in the fall, and hunting camps were common there at this time. Arctic fox are still trapped 
in early and late winter, and fish are caught for domestic purposes during hunting and trapping 
activities. 


Throughout the year, residents of Eskimo Point used the Maguse River system in the vicinity of 
Padlei. Until 1960, there was a trading post in Padlei. The area nearby is now popular for spring 
and summer camping. At this time, fish are caught for domestic purposes in Kinga and Heninga 
lakes. Trapping for Arctic fox is common in November-December and March-April. In fall and winter, 
caribou and wolves are hunted when they are encountered. Hunts may also occur during spring 
and fall migrations. The Maguse River system is one of the most culturally significant areas for 
Eskimo Point residents. Former residents of the Padlei area also can be found living at Whale Cove, 
Rankin Inlet and Baker Lake. 


Arctic fox are trapped in this area from November-April in most winters. Barren-ground caribou may 
also be hunted during spring and fall migrations. 


Very little hunting or trapping occurs in this area, although people occasionally travel through it to 
reach Henik Lakes. 


Some Eskimo Point residents camp near the upper McConnell River in early spring. They hunt ducks 
and geese, and catch fish for domestic purposes, especially in Ray Lake. Migrating barren-ground 
caribou are hunted in spring and fall and Arctic fox are trapped in November-December and 
March-April. 


Winter trapping in this area is irregular. Occasionally, barren-ground caribou are hunted as they 
migrate through the area in spring or late fall. 


Residents of Eskimo Point regularly use the Thaolintoa Lake-Thuchonilini Lake-Thlewiaza River area, 
which is rich in game. Domestic fishing is common in early spring and late fall, and camps may be 
occupied at these times. Ranger seals are hunted along the Thlewiaza River as far upstream as 
Edehon Lake. Barren-ground caribou are hunted in spring and fall when they migrate through this 
area. Arctic fox are trapped in November-December and March-April. Wolves are hunted when they 
are encountered. 


Arctic fox are trapped in this area from November to April in most years. When scattered groups of 
barren-ground caribou winter in the area, they are hunted from fall to spring. Wolves are hunted 
when they are encountered. 


These areas are less intensively used than area 8EP. Hunters or trappers who camp along the 
Tha-anne or Thlewiaza rivers often extend their caribou hunting or fox trapping activities into these 
areas. 


The Carnecksluck and Nowyak lakes area are well-known fish lakes and are sometimes visited for 
that reason. 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


Domestic fishing, which is an important source of protein, continues to be an inexpensive form of food 
production that requires only small amounts of capital and equipment. Domestic fishing by residents of Eskimo 
Point is a year-round activity, restricted only by break-up and freeze-up. Fishing activity is most extensive in 
spring and early summer when weekend or holiday camps are established on favorite lakes or rivers. Fall and 
winter fishing occurs, often in support of hunting or trapping activity, in the areas of Imikula and North Henik 
lakes, as well as South Henik, Kinga, Heninga and Roseblade lakes. These lakes were once used extensively 
by inland people during the fur-trading era (1920’s-1960’s). Jigging through the ice is the most common fishing 
technique in spring and winter, whereas netting and casting are popular in summer and fall. Lake trout make 
up the bulk of the catch but Arctic char and whitefish are also taken. 

During the fur-trading era, coastal Inuit fished at Ray Lake during fall and winter trapping and hunting. 

In recent years, residents of Eskimo Point have caught fish for domestic use at Thaolintoa Lake. 

In the fall and winter, coastal Inuit fished in Edehon, Thuchonilini and Thaolintoa lakes during the 
fur-trading era. 

People of Ennadai Lake fished at Smith Bay while visiting the Windy River trading posts. 

The Inuit of Ennadai Lake fished at Boland, Bate and Hicks lakes and the Kognak River. 

An annual commercial quota of 450,000 kg for lake trout and whitefish has been established for Nueltin 
Lake. A government-sponsored commercial fishing venture opened the lake in 1950. This first attempt was 
not successful, but the lake was reopened in 1963. 

An annual commercial quota of 50,000 kg for lake trout and whitefish has been established for De Bartok 
Lake. The lake has probably been fished in recent years. 

An annual commercial quota of 16,000 kg for lake trout and whitefish has been established for Baralzon 
Lake. The season of fishing is continuously open and this lake has been fished in recent times. 

Annual commercial quotas of lake trout and whitefish have been established; 83,000 kg for North Henik 
Lake and 172,500 kg for South Henik Lake. These lakes were fished when the Rankin Inlet cannery was open. 


Sign post on the tundra 
— PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 
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Wildlife (See map page 119) 
1 Waterfowl 

This wildlife area provides important habitat for many species of waterfowl. Ducks, including mergansers, 
scaup, pintail, and oldsquaw and snow and Canada geese, stage, nest and molt throughout this entire 
map sheet area during spring and fall migration. The Thlewiaza River is an important staging, nesting 
and molting area for ducks, particularly mergansers, and is used for staging during fall by swans, Canada 
geese, and snow geese. The region encompassing the Tha-anne River and its tributaries is an important 
staging area for thousands of snow geese during fall migration and lesser numbers of Canada geese, swans 
and ducks during both spring and fall. In summer, numerous ducks can be found throughout the 
lowlands around Roseblade Lake and the Tha-anne River. The area east of Savard Lake is important for 
spring staging of snow geese, Canada geese and ducks during the northward migration and is used 
throughout summer by nesting and molting ducks and molting Canada geese. Large numbers of snow 
geese stage during fall migration in the area west of Hopton Lake. 


2 Waterfowl 


Many species of waterfowl including thousands of snow geese and lesser numbers of Canada geese and 
swans migrate north in spring and south in fall through this map sheet area. 


3 Raptors 
Raptors nest on the steep cliffs throughout this area. Nesting sites of peregrine falcons and gyrfalcons 
are considered critical. 


4 Caribou 
In some years, a few caribou of either or both the Kaminuriak and Beverly herds use this entire map sheet 
area in summer and fall. In past years, thousands of caribou of the Kaminuriak herd migrated through 
this map sheet area in spring and fall, as they moved between the calving areas near Kaminuriak Lake 
and the wintering ranges in northern Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Parts of the herd occasionally have 
used the area east of Henik Lakes as a tundra wintering range. The area around South Henik Lake and 
to the south is an important rutting area. 


5 Caribou 
In some years, barren-ground caribou of the Kaminuriak herd may migrate north and northeast through 
this area in early spring to reach the calving areas around Kaminuriak Lake. The spring migration of the 
pregnant cows is especially critical. In fall, the caribou move south and southeastward. In late spring, 
summer and early fall, the caribou may move randomly throughout the map sheet area. 


6 Caribou and Wolves 
This area, which is part of a large area that extends onto adjacent map sheets, is the winter range of the 
Kaminuriak herd of barren-ground caribou. Only certain sections of the range may be used in any one 
year. Wolves are often found throughout this winter range in close association with the caribou, often 
following the movements of the herd. 


7 Arctic Foxes 
Arctic fox den in this area. 


8 Grizzly Bears 
Barren-ground grizzly bear live and perhaps den in this area. 


9 Seals 
The harbor or ranger seal is often found in river estuaries and lakes, sometimes far from the sea. It is 
essentially an animal of open water and is usually found in areas which remain ice-free throughout the 
winter. It provides some meat for humans and dogs, but is prized for its coat which is used for making 
fur garments. Harbor seals can be found throughout the Thlewiaza River system, but most commonly in 
Edehon Lake as well as in Sealhole Lake. It is not known whether they remain within these areas 
year-round or return to Hudson Bay to winter. 


10 Caribou 
These areas are traditional caribou water crossings. 


OGDEN BAY 


Inuit Land Use 


1CB This area along the Perry River and Queen Maud Gulf is important for hunting and trapping by Inuit 
from Cambridge Bay. Caribou are hunted in spring, summer and fall, and ducks and geese are 
hunted in spring and summer. Traplines for Arctic fox extend along the coast and up the Perry River. 
Fishing for Arctic char and whitefish is important in most of the rivers and inland lakes. Ringed and 
bearded seals are hunted along the coast in spring and summer. 


2CB This large area along Queen Maud Gulf is used regularly by Inuit from Cambridge Bay for hunting and 
& GH _ trapping. Barren-ground caribou are hunted in spring, summer and fall and Arctic fox are occasionally 
trapped in winter. Ducks, geese and other waterfowl are also hunted throughout this area. Wolves, 
wolverines and muskox are hunted when encountered. Inuit from Gjoa Haven may hunt caribou 
and muskox. Ringed and bearded seals are sometimes hunted along the coast during spring and 


(See map page 120) 


summer. 
3 No recent hunting or trapping has been reported in this area. However, in the past, Inuit from 
Cambridge Bay and Gjoa Haven hunted caribou and wolves and fished in the larger lakes throughout 
this area. 
4GH This large area is an important hunting area for Inuit from Gjoa Haven. Caribou are hunted 


year-round. In winter, occasional trapping for Arctic fox takes place near McNaughton Lake and 
along the coast of Queen Maud Gulf. Wolf, wolverine and muskox are also hunted. Ducks, geese 
and other wildfowl are hunted during the summer. Bearded and some ringed seals are hunted in 
the Queen Maud Gulf, Chantrey Inlet, Sherman Basin and in McLoughlin Bay during spring and 
summer. In addition, Inuit from Cambridge Bay and from the outpost on the Perry River, occasionally 
hunt barren-ground caribou. 


5GH This area is used mainly for wolf, wolverine and caribou hunting by the residents of Gjoa Haven. 
& BL Occasionally residents of Baker Lake travel along the Back River to fish and hunt. Camps on the 
Back River may be used at these times. 


6BL This area is used mainly for muskox and caribou hunting and fishing by the residents of Baker Lake. 


7CB This area is used by Inuit from Cambridge Bay and Gjoa Haven for hunting caribou. The 
& GH ___sbarren-ground caribou move through in spring and fall and are hunted during those seasons. Inuit 
from Cambridge Bay also fish and hunt waterfowl in the MacAlpine Lake area. 


Notes on Commercial Fishery 


The Perry River has been fished commercially by Inuit from Cambridge since 1971. The 11,340 kg round 
weight quota on char is usually filled each year. 


Wildlife 


1 Raptors 


Cliffs throughout this area are used by raptors for nesting. Nesting areas of peregrine falcons and 
gyrfalcons are considered critical to their survival. 


2 Waterfowl 
Many of the islands within some of these lakes are used by Ross’ and snow geese for nesting. These areas 
are considered critical due to the high density of nesting geese within portions of these areas. 


3 Waterfowl 
This area provides very important habitat for many thousands of migratory birds, particularly several 
species of waterfowl. 
Within this portion of the area can be found several small nesting colonies of snow and Ross’ geese. All 
the rivers in close proximity to the nesting colonies serve as important routes for the initial dispersal and 
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feeding activity of the colonies of geese with their newly hatched broods. Although many of the brood 
rearing geese likely remain along or in areas adjacent to the rivers, over the summer some disperse 
throughout the entire area, wherever suitable feeding meadows are available. Large Canada geese use 
the many rivers throughout this area for molting. 


A few sandhill cranes and whistling swans may nest throughout this area. 


Snowy owls are particularly abundant within this area, but their abundance and nesting activity is likely 
regulated by the availability of the cyclic prey species, namely the lemming. 


4 Waterfowl 


Many species of waterfowl, including thousands of snow and lesser numbers of white-fronted geese, 
Canada geese, whistling swans and sandhill cranes migrate north in spring and south in fall, throughout 
this area. 


5 Waterfowl 


Sandy beaches associated with sedge meadows which flood in spring within this area are used by large 
Canada geese for molting between June 15 and July 30. The number of Canada geese using the entire 
Back River system is estimated to be between 5,000 and 10,000. Once these birds regain flight they 
disperse throughout the area, remaining in small scattered flocks until their fall migration south. 


6 Caribou 


This unbounded area provides year-round range for a resident caribou population of up to 10,000 in the 
area between Queen Maud Gulf in the north and Garry Lakes to the south. The northern portion of this 
area is thought to be used most extensively as summer range while the southern portion is used most 
extensively as winter range. The isthmus and narrows in MacAlpine Lake are important water crossings 
for caribou. 


7 Caribou and Wolves 


This large area which extends to the west is the calving ground of the Bathurst caribou herd which has 
been estimated at 150,000 animals. Only certain portions of the outlined calving area may be used in 
any one year, and segments of the herd may even calve outside of the boundary indicated. The entire 
area should be considered critical to the survival of the herd. 


Numerous non-denning wolves can be found in close association with the caribou on the calving grounds, 
preying heavily on the vulnerable newborn calves. 


8 Caribou 


Small numbers of barren-ground caribou can be found here throughout the year. This unbounded area 
is thought to be used primarily as summer range. 


9 Caribou 


Barren-ground caribou can be found in small numbers throughout the year in this unbounded area. 
Small concentrations of wintering caribou have been reported from the Franklin Lake and Hermann River 
areas. There is some indication that the central part of this area may be used by small numbers of caribou 
for calving. 


10 Muskox 


This large area supports a high-density population of muskox. Most of these animals are found 
concentrated on the meadows along the rivers and streams. 


11 Muskox 


In the past, muskox in small numbers were known to have occupied the area along the Back River. Present 
indications are that muskox, if present, within this area are extremely scarce. During the past two decades 
the muskox population in the Queen Maud Gulf region to the northwest has increased dramatically, which 
may result in either the re-establishment or build-up of the muskox population within this unbounded 
area sometime in the near future. 


12 Muskox 


This large area which extends to the west, supports a high-density population of muskox, estimated at 
over 1,000. Most of these animals are found concentrated on the sedge meadows and willow plains along 
the many rivers and streams. 


13 Muskox 


Although there appears to be an abundance of excellent muskox range throughout the area, particularly 
along the Kaleet River, muskox are either non-existent or extremely scarce in the area. During the past 
two decades, the muskox population in the Queen Maud Gulf region immediately to the west has increased 
dramatically, which should soon result in either the re-establishment or rapid build-up of the muskox 
population within this unbounded area. 


14 Muskox 
This supports a high-density muskox population. The number of muskox residing within the area is 
estimated at over 400. Most of the animals are found concentrated on the sedge meadows along the 
Simpson River. 

15 Wolves and Arctic Foxes 
Sandy areas throughout this unbounded area are used by wolves and Arctic foxes for denning. 

16 Wolves and Arctic Foxes 
Inuit hunters and trappers report that the area along the Pitok River is important as a denning area for 
Arctic foxes and wolves. 

17 Wolves and Arctic Foxes 
Sandy areas, particularly eskers throughout the southern half of this unbounded area, provide denning 
habitat for Arctic fox and occasionally wolves. Inuit hunters and trappers report that areas along the Back 
River and surrounding the large lakes associated with the Montresor River are particularly important for 
Arctic fox denning. 

18 Seals 
Chantrey Inlet is reported to have a good ringed seal population. A few ringed seal and the occasional 
bearded seal can be found in Sherman Basin. Harbor seals have also been observed in Sherman Basin. 

19 Seals 
Ringed seals can be found in good numbers throughout the Queen Maud Gulf. 


Hunter racing in a blizzard — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 


POND INLET 


Inuit Land Use 


1PI This coastal area is used by Pond Inlet hunters to hunt polar bears in the period January to March. 
This marks the northeastern limit of travel for Pond Inlet hunters. Seals and narwhals are hunted 
south of Cape Walter Bathurst, and hunting for walrus occurs throughout the entire coastal area in 
winter. 
The travel routes shown in this coastal area were used in pre-settlement days when caribou were 
still present on the northern and eastern parts of Bylot Island. 


(See map page 122) 


2PI These areas are used from spring to fall for goose hunting. The wet lowland tundra of southwest 
Bylot Island is particularly important in this regard, and nesting geese provide a substantial food 
source to the people of Pond Inlet. The coastal waters of southwest Bylot Island are also used for 
duck hunting. 


3PI Ringed and bearded seals are intensively hunted year- round by the Inuit from Pond Inlet in all the 
marine areas. Most of this area with the exception of Oliver sound and Paquet Bay is also used for 
narwhal hunting in spring and summer. Walrus are hunted primarily in spring along the floe edge 
at the eastern end of Pond Inlet. Polar bears are intensively hunted throughout the area except south 


of Emerson Island. : 
Coastal areas around Pond Inlet are used for fox trapping in late fall, winter, and spring. Trapping 
continues to play an important role in the economy of the region. 
Duck hunting occurs in the marine area by southeast Bylot Island and in the waters of Guys Bight, 
Erik Harbour and Tay Sound. 

4PI Caribou are hunted in the large area southwest of Pond Inlet. Hunting takes place in fall, winter 
and spring when the area is accessible. Wolves, associated with the caribou herds, are also hunted 
when encountered. 
Some snow geese hunting also occurs on the southwest side of Tay Sound. 


5PI This is the main route for ski-doo travel between Pond Inlet and Clyde River. 

& CR 

6PI This offshore area of fast ice is used for polar bear and seal hunting in some years, particularly in 
March-April when a combination of reduced current and the presence of grounded icebergs permits 
the growth of new fast ice. 

7 No hunting or trapping activity has occurred in these areas in recent years. The old dog team travel 


route across the Byam Martin Mountains is no longer used. 


Notes on Commercial Fisheries 


There is a commercial quota for 910 kg round weight (md) of anadromous Arctic char in the Coutts Inlet 
area. At the request of Pond Inlet residents, the quota was opened for fishing during the 1977-78, 1979-80 
and 1980-81 seasons. Records are not kept detailing as to whether the area is actually being commercially 
fished. However, in 1979, the total commercial catch of Arctic char by the residents of Pond Inlet was 2,570 
kg rnd. The fish ae sold within the community by the Toonoonik Sahoonik Co-operative. 


Wildlife (See map page 123) 
1 Seabirds 


Seabirds which include northern fulmars, thick-billed murres, black guillemots, black-legged kittiwakes 
and dovekies feed intensively during summer and fall throughout the offshore marine areas of this map. 


2 Polar Bears 
Polar bears concentrate on the ice along the east Baffin Island and Bylot Island coasts to hunt seals and 
to breed in spring. Bears are especially numerous along the floe edge between Cape Walter Bathurst and 
Cape Macculloch. 


3 Polar Bears 
The coasts of Baffin and Bylot Islands, extending inland for approximately 25 km, provide an area of polar 
bear summer retreat. The northeast coast of Baffin Island is used by bears after the disappearance of ice 
forces them onto the land. The sheltered waters of Coutts Inlet and North Arm which retain ice for much 
of the summer, allow bears to hunt for a longer time period. This area is also probably a maternity denning 
habitat in fall and winter. Cape Coutts in particular has been identified as a denning and hunting area. 
When bears emerge from their dens in spring they move to the coastal ice to hunt seals. 


4 Waterfowl 
These areas are used by small numbers of nesting and molting greater snow geese. 


5 Seabirds 
Thick-billed murres and black-legged kittiwakes of unknown numbers have been reported nesting on the 
cliffs in this area. 

6 Seabirds 
A northern fulmar colony of unknown size has been reported on Nova Zembla Island. 


7 Bowhead Whales 


A small number of the endangered bowhead whale occur at the ice floe edge at the mouth of Pond Inlet 
during June and July. 


8 Waterfowl 


The southwest portion of Bylot Island is a well-vegetated outwash plain that supports a large proportion 
of the world’s population of greater snow geese, and a variety of other birds. Upwards of 50,000 adult 
greater snow geese use this critical habitat for nesting and molting. These snow geese nest in small, loose 
colonies, ranging in size from 25 to 300 nests which are usually located within several kilometres of the 
coast. During summer, the geese gradually disperse throughout the entire area, wherever suitable feeding 
meadows are available. 

Large numbers of red-throated loons, oldsquaws, king eiders and many species of shorebirds nest in the 
area. Snowy owls are particularly abundant within this area. Abundance and nesting activity of this species 
in the area is likely regulated by the availability of the cyclic prey species, primarily the lemming. 


9 Seabirds 


A large number of seabirds, which include northern fulmars, thickbilled murres, black guillemots, 
black-legged kittiwakes and dovekies, feed intensively during summer and fall throughout the nearshore 
marine areas of this map. 


10 Waterfowl 


These well-vegetated areas provide important habitat for several hundred nesting and molting greater 
snow geese. Within these areas, the greatest number of nesting geese are found in the area adjacent to 
the Salmon River. 


11 Polar Bears 
Polar bears den in the Ragged Island area in fall and winter. 


12 Caribou 


The barren-ground caribou of northern Baffin Island are generally thought to be non-migratory although 
they may make local seasonal shifts in their ranges. The entire caribou population of northern Baffin 
Island is thought to be small and number at most, a few thousand. 


13 Narwhals, Belugas, Walruses and Seals 


Large numbers of narwhals congregate at the ice floe edge in June and July and await the break-up of 
the ice in Pond Inlet. Harp seals, ringed and bearded seals, walruses and small numbers of beluga whales 
are also found at the ice floe edge in late spring and summer. As the ice recedes, the animals move into 
the inlet. 
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14 Bowhead Whales 
Small numbers of endangered bowhead whales move into Pond Inlet in early summer. Some killer whales 
also migrate through this aea, usually after the bowheads, in late July and August. These whales leave 
the area before freeze-up. Some bowheads appear to migrate south along Baffin Island in fall. 


15 Bowhead Whales 


Small numbers of endangered bowhead whales move west through Lancaster Sound in June and July. 
They usually travel individually either in mid-channel or along the shore. The return migration to the 
east usually occurs in September and October before freeze-up. Some bowheads may migrate along the 
east coast of Bylot Island. 


16 Narwhals, Walruses and Seals 


In autumn, narwhals move south from Pond Inlet and Lancaster Sound to along the east coast of Baffin . 


Island. Harp seals and walruses also appear to follow this migration route. 


17 Seals 
In summer, bearded seals are found in Coutts Inlet. They move out of the inlet in September and October 
before freeze-up. 

18 Seals 
Ringed seals are found dispersed in the outer coastal areas. The adults occupy stable fast ice while the 
younger seals inhabit the ice floe edge and pack ice in the winter. 

19 Narwhals and Seals - 
Narwhals move west through the breaking ice of Pond Inlet and Eclipse Sound during July, utilizing the 
cracks, leads and holes in the ice as they travel. They feed intensively during this migration, utilizing 
primarily arctic cod. Harp seals also enter Pond Inlet and Eclipse Sound in summer enroute to summering 
areas in Tay Sound. Both species return to Baffin Bay during September and October prior to freeze-up. 

20 Narwhals and Seals 


Thousands of narwhals enter Lancaster Sound from Baffin Bay in June and July and move west past 
Cape Hay on Bylot Island. Peak numbers occur during July. Narwhals travel in small groups and are 
found both offshore and close to the coasts. They continue further west to the channels and fiords along 
Lancaster Sound. In addition, tens of thousands of harp seals enter the area, usually after the narwhal 
migration, and move on to the west. All return to the east along a similar route in September and October, 
before freeze-up. 

21 Bowhead Whales 


Small numbers of the endangered bowhead whale and some killer whales travel west into Eclipse Sound 
each summer and may go as far west as Navy Board Inlet. Killer whales move in later, in late July and 
August. Both species leave the area before freeze-up. 
22 Belugas, Walruses and Seals 
Small numbers of beluga whales, walruses and bearded seals migrate west through this area in June and 
July. 
23 Narwhals 
The deep waters of Eclipse Sound and adjacent channels are important feeding grounds for narwhals in 
summer. Concenctrations are usually found in Tay Sound. Some calving may occur in these waters. 
24 Seals 
Harp seals concentrate in Tay Sound in summer. 


25 Seals 
A large number of ringed seals inhabit the nearshore coastal regions year-round. Bearded seals also 
inhabit the area, primarily in summer. 

26 Narwhals 
Some narwhals move into North Arm and Coutts Inlet in July. They summer and feed in the deep waters 
of the inlets and leave before freeze-up in fall. 

27 Seabirds 
The high, steep cliffs north of Cape Graham Moore provide critical nesting habitat for a large seabird 
colony estimated at approximately 3,000 breeding pairs of black-legged kittiwakes, 20,000 breeding pairs 
of thick-billed murres and 60 pairs of glaucous gulls. 

28 Seabirds 


About 50 pairs of glaucous gulls nest on an island in Oliver Sound. 


PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND 


Inuit Land Use 


1R This area is used extensively by residents of Back Bay Outpost Camp and hunters from Resolute for 
year-round caribou hunting and muskox hunting during winter (October to May). Numerous 
year-round fishing sites are also used throughout this area. Sports hunting for muskox (through 
the Outpost Camp) also occurs in this area. Arctic fox are trapped in winter along the east coast of 
Prince of Wales Island and the northeastern part of the island. Some of the caribou meat (about 20 
caribou) is shipped to consumers in Grise Fiord and Resolute. Waterfowl and their eggs are taken 
inland from Inner Browne Bay during spring. 


(See map page 124) 


2R and Polar bears are hunted throughout this area from January through May by residents of Back Bay 

SB Outpost Camp, and less frequently by hunters from Resolute and Creswell Bay. Sports hunters also 
take bears through guide services of the Outpost Camp. Seals (ringed and bearded) are taken 
year-round in coastal areas, while belugas and narwhals are taken in inshore areas. Spence Bay 
hunters occasionally hunt belugas in Young Bay. 


3R This is a major route for skidoo travel from Back Bay to Somerset Island and Resolute. It is also 
used for boat travel in summer to Creswell Bay. 


4SB The Spence Bay HTA has an annual quota of three muskox on the southern half of Prince of Wales 
Island. Prior to 1950, Arctic char, lake trout and whitefish were caught in Fisher Lake and River by 
residents of Spence Bay. 


5 No hunting or trapping has been reported in this area in recent years. 


Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl 


In some years small numbers of molting and staging snow geese have been observed in this area. 
Maximum utilization of this area likely coincides with peak breeding years of snow geese on Prince of 
Wales. 


2 Waterfowl 


This area provides a variety of important habitats for birds, particularly waterfowl. The extensive lowlands 
and numerous ponds to the west and soutwest of Inner Browne Bay, along the Dolphin River and around 
Crooked Lake support many breeding birds including snow geese, King eider, oldsqauws, snow owls,red- 
throated loons, Sabines and glaucous gulls and jaegers. Summer concentration of molting and staging 
oldsquaws are found in the area of Inner Browne Bay and on Crooked Lake. 


3 Waterfowl 


The extensive lowlands and numerous lakes and ponds found between Arren Lake and Back Bay may 
be used by many breeding birds which include snow geese, king eider, oldsquaws, snowy owls, 
red-throated loons, glaucous gulls and jaegers. Use of this area appears to be quite variable from year to 
year. Breeding activity and success often depends on the spring thaw conditions in the breeding areas at 
the time of the arrival of the birds into the Arctic. The lowlands and waterbodies associated with the 
drainages into Arabella Bay and the area of Forsyth Point may be used in the spring and summer by small 
numbers of molting snow geese. Arabella Bay and Back Bay may be used during summer and early fall 
by concentrations of molting and staging oldsquaws. 


4 Seabirds 


These areas which include islands in larger lakes as well as off cliffs along rivers and the coast, support 
small nesting colonies of gulls particularly glaucous gulls. Thayer’s gulls which usually nest on coastal 
cliffs, have been reported to occur north of Sherard Head and around Cape Briggs and Arabella Bay. 
Black guillemots have also been observed nesting in the vicinity of the colony north of Cape Briggs. 


5 Seabirds 


The northeastern marine portion within this area particularly the shore area between Cape Briggs and 
Edgeworth Island may be used during summer as a feeding area for small numbers of black guillemots, 
northern fulmars and other seabirds. 


(See map page 125) 


6 Seabirds 


These areas, including islands in large lakes as well as cliffs along rivers and the coast support small 
nesting colonies of gulls, mostly glaucous gulls. Thayer’s gulls, which usually nest on coastal cliffs, have 
been observed south of Savage Point. 


7 Seabirds 
A small colony of gulls nest along the cliffs of a small river in this area. 


8 Raptors 


The rugged topography which characterizes much of eastern Prince of Wales Island and much of Prescott 
Island provides optimal nesting habitat for peregrine falcons, gryfalcons, and rough-legged hawks. All 
nesting areas used by the rare and endangered peregrine falcon are considered critical. The numbers of 
raptors, particularly the gryfalcon, that inhabit Prince of Wales Island and the smaller adjacent islands 
are thought to be small. Nesting activity and success is likely reflected by the availability and abundance 
of the suitable prey species in any given year. 


9 Caribou 


The caribou population on the Prince of Wales Island-Somerset Island complex is estimated to be over 
6000 (July 1980) with a peak summer population on Prince of Wales Island being approximately 5500. 
Prince of Wales Island and some of the smaller adjacent islands including Lock, Vivian, Prescott and 
Pandora Islands provide important range for caribou. Although caribou may be found in most areas on 
Prince of Wales Island througout the year some seasonal concentration areas have been observed. In 
spring and summer, caribou tend to concentrate in areas throughout northern and northwestern Prince 
of Wales Island and throughout the lowlands of the west-center portion of the island lying to the west of 
Crooked and Fisher lakes and south of Ommanney Bay. Most calving activity that occurs on the island 
also takes place in this area. There is some indication that eastern Prince of Wales Island, particularly 
the east-central portion of the island lying between Inner Browne Bay and Le Feuvre Inlet, may be an 
important winter concentration area for caribou. In summer, caribou usually inhabit the lush sedge 
meadows and lowlands associated with the coastal areas and river valleys while in winter they usually 
inhabit the windswept areas where they can feed on exposed vegetation. 


The majority of the caribou population found on Prince of Wales Island are Peary caribou. However, small 
numbers of darker caribou, probably barren-ground or barren-ground-Peary hybrids from northern 
Boothia Peninsula may be found on the southem part of the island during summer. 


10 Caribou 


Large numbers of caribou appear to make regular seasonal movements primarily from wintering and 
calving ranges on Somerset Island to calving and summering ranges on Prince of Wales Island. Most 
springtime inter-island movements occur during May and June and probably include caribou that have 
spend at least part of the winter on Somerset Island and or Boothia Peninsula. The return migration route 
from Prince of Wales Island to the wintering ranges on Somerst Island and Boothia Peninsula is not known 
but it is thought to occur mainly during fall and early winter. 


11 Caribou 


The migration arrow indicates the probable pattern of the major spring movements of caribou for 
northwestern Prince of Wales Island. 


12 Caribou and Muskox 


Peary caribou make the most extensive use of Russell Island during spring and summer although a few 
may probably be found on the island throughout the year. Most caribou appear to move onto the island 
from Prince of Wales Island in May and June and probably remain there until fall. Although cows and 
calves have been observed on the island during the spring and summer, calving on the island has not 
been reported. Small numbers of muskox occasionally use the coastal lowland areas on Russell Island. 
Future increases in the muskox population of Prince of Wales Island would probably result in an increased 
use of Russell Island through immigration. 


13 Muskox and Arctic Foxes 


Approximately 800-1000 muskox (July 1980) are thought to inhabit Prince of Wales Island. Well-vegetated 
lowland areas provide range for many muskox throughout much of the year; however, windswept slopes 
and ridges with exposed vegetaton are often critical to the survival of muskox during periods of heavy snow 
cover. Muskox generally tend to be more sedentary than caribou. Unlike caribou, regular inter-island 
movements have not been reported, however, it is thought that muskox movement coincides with periods 
of heavy snowfall or ice conditions. 


Good vegetative cover, an abundance and diversity of prey species, and stable sand-silt soil deposits along 
streambanks provide ideal denning conditions for Arctic fox. 


14 Muskox 


Most of western and southern Prince of Wales Island is generally poorly vegetated; however, small scattered 
well vegetated lowlands which often occur around lakes and ponds as well as along rivers and streams 
particularly south of Ommanney Bay and in coastal areas south from Acland Bay provide important year 
round range for small numbers of muskox. 


15 Wolves 


The three locations indicated within this map area are the only known wolf denning sites for the entire 
island. These important sites may be used continuously by denning wolves from year to year. The number 
of wolves inhabiting Prince of Wales Island is thought to be small perhaps consisting of only one or two 
packs. 


16 Polar Bears 


Substantial polar bear activity occurs during spring and summer along the western and eastern coasts 
of Russell Island, at and around Cape Hardy, as well as across the mouth of Peel Sound and in the region 
of Browne Bay and Prescott Island. 


It is suspected that maternity denning occurs on Prescott Island although it has not been researched to 
date. The coastal area south of Sherard Head had not been adequately surveyed for maternity denning. 


17 Polar Bears 


Polar bears are known to have maternity dens along northeastern Prince of Wales Island, particularly at 
Cape Hardy. They also have maternity dens along the eastern coasts of Russell Island, though in lower 
numbers. 


18 Polar Bears 


Polar bears occur in Peel Sound along eastern Prince of Wales Island in low numbers; however, they appear 
to be more numerous in Young Bay and around Prescott Island. 


Though no recent surveys have been done, Inuit hunters from Resolute who used to live in the area report 
that polar bear maternity denning occurs on eastern Prince of Wales Island between Le Feuvre Inlet and 
Cape Henry Kellett. It is suspected that maternity denning occurs in this area in low numbers due to the 
presence of a few bears which are now observed during spring and summer in Peel Sound. 


19 Polar Bears 


Polar bears have been observed during summer in Drake Bay. They probably occur in low numbers along 
the northwestern coast of Prince of Wales Island during summer. 


20 Polar Bears 


Polar bear maternity denning occurs in low densities on northern Prince of Wales Island, along the 
coastlines of Drake Bay and on the Northern shore of Reliance Bay. 


21 Seals 
Ringed seals are found along the northern coasts of Prince of Wales Island during summer. 


22 Seals 
Ringed and bearded seals occur year round along the eastern coast of Prince of Wales. 


23 Seals, Belugas and Narwhals 

Large numbers of belugas and narwhals, and some harp seals move into Peel Sound and Franklin Strait 
in summer to feed. Belugas concentrate along the coast in Young Bay and in the marine area between 
Savage Point and Cape Brodie. Narwhals may concentrate in Young Bay and as many as 3000 have been 
sighted near Savage Point in late July. At Cape Dalgety, approximately 1000 narwhals and 1500 belugas 
were sighted during the month of August. Harp seals are found in central Peel Sound, along the coast 
between Savage Point and Cape Brodie, near Strzelecki Harbour and particularly in southern Peel Sound. 
All three species move out of the area before freezeup. 


24 Seals, Belugas and Narwhals 


Substantial numbers of belugas and narwhals and several small groups of harp seals move into Peel 
Sound from Barrow Strait as the ice breaks up. Many continue south to Franklin Strait. Return migration 
occurs in the fall before freezeup along the same route. 


25 Seals, Polar Bears, Belugas and Narwhals 


On the basis of information provided by native hunters, Ommanney Bay is thought to be a prime summer 
habitat for ringed and bearded seals. 


Depending on the amount of ice break-up in McClintock Channel polar bears may occur in high numbers 
in some years. 


In the past, periodical and annual movements of belugas and narwhals were observed by native hunters. 
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26 Walrus 
Though there has not been a recent survey of walruses in Browne Bay, it has been reported that Inuit 
have recently hunted walruses in this bay during summer. 


27 Bowhead 


It is not known if the endangered bowhead whale uses Peel Sound as their summering ground. A bowhead 
had been sighted off Cape Brodie in summer. 


Hunting seal at the floe edge — PHOTO: JILL OAKES 
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Inuit Land Use (See map page 126) 
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This portion of King William Island is heavily trapped for Arctic fox each winter. The 80 General 
Hunting License holders trapped over 5,000 Arctic fox in a recent winter in this area which extends 
westward on King William Island. The Swan Lakes vicinity is heavily fished for migrating Arctic char 
and for lake trout during spring and fall. The area around the Gjoa Haven settlement is heavily 
hunted for waterfowl (especially geese) each spring. 


Most of Rasmussen Basin is currently little used for resource harvesting. One Gjoa Haven family 
has applied for a government-funded Outpost Camp at Cape Britannia northeast of Chantrey Inlet. 
Hunters and trappers from both Gjoa Haven and Pelly Bay have hunted seals and waterfowl 
throughout this area in the past. 


During winter several Spence Bay trappers harvest many Arctic fox from a trapline along the east 
side of Rae Strait. 


A few hunters from Gjoa Haven periodically hunt caribou in this area. Several hunters from Gjoa 
Haven may hunt wolves near Murchison Lake during spring while travelling between Pelly Bay and 
Gjoa Haven by snowmobiles. Hunters from Spence Bay travelled this far south from their settlement 
in past years during winter to hunt caribou. 


5SB, PB This travel route is used each winter by residents of Spence Bay and Pelly Bay for travel between the 
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settlements. 


While much of this area is currently of little use for resource harvesting, Spence Bay hunters and 
trappers have hunted caribou and trapped Arctic fox here in the past and Pelly Bay hunters have 
hunted caribou here. 


7GH, SBThis winter travel route is heavily used by residents of Gjoa Haven, Spence Bay and Pelly Bay for 
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travel between the three settlements. 


This travel route is well used for travel by Inuit between Gjoa Haven and Pelly Bay during winter and 
spring. 


Fisheries and Oceans Canada has established a test fishery at the mouth of the Murchison River 
and a commercial quota is being determined. White fronted and snow geeese are hunted periodically 
during some summers by Gjoa Haven hunters at the mouth of the Inglis and Murchison Rivers. 


Hunters and trappers from Gjoa Haven use this important travel route to reach the Chantrey Inlet 
Outpost Camp. This route is used year round, by snowmobile in winter and by motor boat during 
summer. Caribou are hunted when seen along the route. Gjoa Haven residents also use this route 
for travel to the Back River for Arctic char, lake trout and whitefish fishing during May and June 
and for waterfowl and seal hunting during summer, seals are hunted on the ice during mid-April to 
June. 


Most of the 50 Pelly Bay General Hunting License holders utilize the many fish and wildlife resources 
of the entire Pelly Bay vicinity. A government quota of 5 narwhals has been established for Pelly 
Bay. Up to 10 Polar bears are taken each year, mostly along the west shore of Pelly Bay. Most Pelly 
Bay hunters harvest ringed seals and some bearded seals throughout Pelly Bay, hunting by motor 
boat during the open water period and on the ice during winter. Arctic foxes have been heavily trapped 
on both sides of Pelly Bay in past years. Many Pelly Bay families establish spring and summer Arctic 
char fishing camps at the numerous river mouths along the west shore of the bay. Waterfowl are 
commonly hunted at this time in conjunction with summer seal hunting. 


While most of the Simpson Peninsula and adjacent offshore areas to the northwest are currently 
unused for resource harvesting, hunters from Pelly Bay used to travel throughout this area during 
winter to hunt caribou. Some Arctic foxes are trapped along the west side of the peninsula and Pelly 
Bay hunters have hunted caribou throughout the Simpson Peninsula in the recent past. 


These travel routes between Pelly Bay and Repulse Bay, and along Committee Bay, are used by 
residents of both settlements each winter, travelling by snowmobile. Caribou or seals may be hunted 
if seen while travelling. The Government of the Northwest Territories has established an annual 
quota of 15 polar bears for this area each winter by Pelly Bay hunters. Fisheries Canada has 
established a test fishery in Keith Bay with a quota of 4,500 kg of Arctic char. 
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This is the main Arctic fox trapping area for Pelly Bay residents. Most of Pelly Bay’s annual harvest 
of 1,000 foxes comes from this area. The mouth of the Kellett River has had an annual commercial 
quota of 9,000 kg of Arctic char established by Fisheries Canada, however, the Pelly Bay residents 
prefer to use the char resource for domestic consumption. Virtually every resident fishes for Arctic 
char under the ice each winter at the mouth of the Kellett River. Several hunters from Pelly Bay 
travel south along the Kellett, Atorquait and Arrowsmith rivers by snowmobile each winter to hunt 
caribou. 


Most residents of Pelly Bay fish for Arctic char during winter under the ice of Barrow Lake and the 
mouth of Kugajuk River. Char are also taken with nets during summer in St. Peter Bay. This entire 
area is heavily trapped for Arctic fox during the winter. 


Spence Bay and Gjoa Haven hunters and trappers formerly hunted polar bears and ringed seals and 
trapped Arctic fox in Lord Mayor Bay and in the vicinity of the Astronomical Society Islands and Ross 
Peninsula in early fall. Now the polar bear hunting season has been changed to later in the winter 
and the rough ice present at that time precludes use of this area. 


Two Pelly Bay families have a winter camp on the north end of the Simpson Peninsula for Arctic fox 
trapping. 


Pelly Bay hunters hunt polar bears and ringed seals throughout winter and also hunt seals during 
summer using motor boats on the open water from the Harrison Islands south throughout Pelly Bay. 


Much of this area is currently little used for resource harvesting, however Spence Bay residents used 
these areas in the past for caribou and waterfowl hunting and Arctic fox trapping. 


This winter travel route is used by residents of Pelly Bay for travel by snowmobile between the two 
settlements. 


Virtually all of the approximately 50 General Hunting License holders use this area around the Spence 
bay settlement for hunting, fishing and trapping year round. The Northwest Territories Wildlife 
Service reports that approximately 700 caribou may be shot in this area and north to Thom Bay, 
mostly during winter. Arctic fox trap lines are set primarily along the coast and the Wildlife Services 
estimates a current annual winter harvest of 1,500 foxes. Harvest 20 years ago, often exceeded 6,000 
foxes around Spence Bay. Fall camps for spearing of Arctic char are established at the mouth of the 
Garry River where an estimated 900 kg of char are harvested yearly by 4 to 5 families and upstream 
from Sagjak Inlet during the fall and spring. Lake trout are taken during fall, winter and spring by 
jigging through the ice, and by rod during the summer. Hansteen, Jekyll, Ishlutuk and Kangikjuke 
Lakes are important for lake trout fishing and Redfish lake is used for both char and trout fishing. 
Netsilik Lake has had a commercial quota established of 5,500 kg of lake trout and whitefish. Many 
families camp on Middle Lake during summer, 4 to 5 families camp at the outlet of Netsilik Lake 
during spring and summer and several at Netsiksiuvik Inlet. Most landlocked Arctic char are caught 
during fall by jigging through the ice. 

Waterfowl hunting is generally done in conjunction with seal hunting from motor boats during open 
water. Polar bears are seldom hunted near Spence Bay but are hunted further north, mostly during 
December, March and April. 


Josephine and Spence bays are heavily utilized year-round by most Spence Bay residents for Arctic 
char fishing and ringed seal hunting. Arctic char are netted both under ice in fall and spring and 
by boat in open water during summer. Seals are hunted during winter (October) on the ice and 
during summer (July and August) by motor boat; or in open water. The Northwest Territories Wildlife 
Service estimates the current annual seal harvest at 400 during summer and 100 during winter. 
Seals are hunted along James Ross Strait to Cape Victoria and a sealing camp is set up at Josephine 
Bay during summer. James Ross Strait is used as a year-round travel route by Spence Bay hunters, 
both enroute to polar bear hunting areas in the north during winter and occasionally during summer, 
enroute to caribou hunting areas. 


This travel route is used during winter by many hunters and fishermen from Spence Bay travelling 
by snowmobile to hunt caribou, seal and polar bear and to fish for Arctic char and lake trout further 
north. 


This travel route is used during winter by residents of both Spence Bay and Pelly Bay for travel by 
skidoo between the two settlements. Arctic fox traps are set along the route by some Spence Bay 
trappers. 


Most of St. Roch Basin is currently little used for resource harvesting. Hunters and trappers from 
both Gjoa Haven and Spence Bay hunted polar bears, seals and waterfowl and trapped Arctic fox 
along portions of St. Roch Basin during past years. 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


Fish, particularily anadromous Arctic char, are an important food for residents of Spence Bay. Between 
March and December, fishermen from the community range south to Sheperd Bay and north to the lakes near 
Bellot Strait. Travelling by snowmobile in the spring and fall and by boat in the summer, they net, jig, spear 
or angle Arctic char, lake trout, lake whitefish, cod and cisco. 

From March to June and October to December, fish are netted or jigged through the ice of fresh water lakes 
and marine bays. Land-locked Arctic char and lake trout are caught in Pangnikto, Jekyll, Kangikjuke, 
Ishluktuk, Redfish and Hansteen lakes; anadromous Arctic char, lake trout, possibly anadromous, are caught 
in Middle and Krusenstern lakes and the lakes east of Balfour Bay (e.g. 69°08'N,94°00'W). During this period, 
cod are jigged for through the ice of Spence Bay and Willersted Inlet. 

During July and August, nets are set along the shores of Spence Bay and Netsiksiuvik Inlet to catch Arctic 
char and cod. Arctic char and lake trout are angled and sometimes netted, usually from shore, at summer 
camps and near the community. 

In late August and early September, anadromous Arctic char are netted or speared in the rivers as they 
return upstream to overwinter in fresh water. The Garry and Netsilik rivers and outlet streams to Middle and 
Krusenstern lakes are netted annually and char are speared at a saputit on the outlet to Krusenstern Lake 
and in the Garry River. 

During October and November, commercial fishermen from Spence Bay net Arctic char in Lord Lindsay Lake, 
Netsilik Lake and the Agnew River area. Lord Lindsay Lake has been fished annually since 1977 and has an 
anadromous char quota of 3000 kg round weight. Netsilik Lake was last commercially fished in 1978 and there 
are no catch statistics available for the Agnew River area which has a char quota of 4500 kg round weight. 

In 1981, commercial test-fishing permits were issued for Netsilik, Lady Melville and Pangnikto lakes. Further 
data is not available. 


Carving soapstone — 
PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 
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Wildlife (See map page 127) 


1 Waterfowl 


This is only a very small portion of a large wildlife area which extends onto the adjacent map area to the 
north and west, and which encompasses all of Adelaide Peninsula, King William Island and many of the 
adjacent small islands. This wildlife area provides very important habitat for a large number and diversity 
of birds. Much of this entire region is characterized by extensive well-vegetated lowlands that are 
interspersed with numerous small, shallow tundra ponds and lakes. These areas provide prime nesting 
habitat for many of the bird species that breed in the region and include such species as Canada goose, 
king eider, oldsquaw, whistling swan, sandhill crane, glaucous and Sabine’s gulls, Arctic tern, Arctic loon, 
red-throated and yellow-billed loons, pomarine and parasitic jaegers, long-tailed jaeger, snowy owl, rock 
ptarmigan and several species of shorebirds. 

Adelaide Peninsula and King William Island appear to be particularly important for swans. Likely between 
1,000-2,000 and 3,000-4,000 whistling swans utilize Adelaide Peninsula and King William Island, 
respectively, for breeding, brood rearing and molting. These areas are also important, particularly during 
the critical molting period, for large numbers of geese. These geese appear to be mostly non-breeding 
birds that are likely associated with the goose populations that nest mainly in the Queen Maud Gulf 
Migratory Bird Sanctuary and in the Rasmussen Basin. Nesting activity by a small percentage of geese, 
mostly Canadas does occur on Adelaide Peninsula and King William Island. Non-breeding geese utilizing 
this wildlife area likely number 7,000- 14,000 snow, 5,000- 10,000 Canada geese, 500- 1,000 white-fronted 
geese and 750-1,500 brant. The numbers of geese within this area may fluctuate substantially from year 
to year and would likely be dependent upon the relative breeding success of the nearby nesting areas. 
Whistling swans and Canada geese are found widely dispersed throughout this entire area. Concentra- 
tions of molting snow geese have been observed in the interior of Adelaide Peninsula, mostly in association 
with the larger lakes. On King William Island, concentrations of molting snow geese have been observed 
along the Douglas River system and on the northwest side of the island between Collinson Inlet and Riviere 
de la Roquette. King eiders and oldsquaw are common throughout much of this area. Scattered 
concentrations of molting ducks, likely non-breeders have been observed in coastal areas, mostly in 
association with the large, ice-free inlets. 


Hunters retrieving a seal — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 


2 Waterfowl 


This large area which extends mainly onto the map area to the north, comprises the Rasmussen Basin 
lowlands - a region of recent marine emergence that is poorly drained, well-vegetated, and contains 
numerous shallow lakes, ponds and meandering rivers and streams. The region encompassing these 
lowlands provides both important and critical habitat for a large number and diversity of birds. up to 46 
species of birds have been recorded in this area. Most of these, which include such species as whistling 
swan, white-fronted goose, Canada and snow geese, brant, king eider, oldsquaw, sandhill crane, snowy 
owl, glaucous and Sabine’s gulls, Arctic tern, Arctic and red-throated loons, pomarine and parasitic 
jaegers, long-tailed jaeger, rock ptarmigan and at least 12 species of shorebirds, nest within these 
lowlands. A 1976 estimate has placed the overall summering bird population in the area at over 1,500,000. 


The Rasmussen Basin lowlands are particularly important as a breeding and molting area for large 
numbers of waterfowl, including a significant percentage (3-5%) of the continental populations of whistling 
swans and white-fronted geese. Estimates (1976) place the waterfowl] population utilizing these lowlands 
of 5,000-6,000 whistling swans, 10,000 white-fronted geese, 5,000-6,000 snow geese, 30,000-35,000 king 
eiders, 10,000-15,000 oldsqauws and 500-1,000 Canada geese. A large percentage of the waterfowl found 
summering on these lowlands are thought to be non-breeding birds. Significant numbers of other birds 
that are also associated primarily with marine and aquatic habitats that include cranes, loons and an 
estimated (1976) 500,000 shorebirds, the most numerous being the red phalarope, also utilize this area. 


Migratory birds begin arriving on the lowlands in late May and early June. At this time many of the rivers 
and streams, which provide most of the early open water within the area, are particularly important for 
waterfowl and other water birds for staging as they await the snow melt off the nesting areas. By 
mid-September most migratory birds have moved south with the exception of the eiders and oldsquaws, 
many of which remain in the area until freezeup. 


3 Waterfowl 


This central or core area of the Rasmussen Basin Lowlands which generally lies below 60 meters in 
elevation is critical habitat for birds. The highest densities of many of the bird species inhabiting the 
entire lowlands region, particularly whistling swans, white-fronted and snow geese, king eider, oldsquaw 
and the large variety of shorebirds utilize this area for nesting, brood-rearing and molting. This area is 
particularly critical for swans and white-fronted geese. 


Although snow geese nest in scattered locations throughout the lowland area, most nesting activity is 
concentated in three main colonies which are located in the extreme southwest corner and near the north 
end of this critical wildlife area. Molting and brood rearing snow geese appear to remain concentrated, 
mostly in the vicinity of these colonies. 


Both king eiders and oldsquaws are common summer residents within this area and are widespread 
nesters throughout the lowlands. The rivers, larger lakes, and particularly coastal waters are important 
areas for molting birds. Most brood rearing activity appears to be associated with the coastline and on 
tundra lakes and ponds, likely near the nesting sites. High densities of shorebirds summer in these 
lowlands. These birds are widespread through the lowlands. The highest densities have been recorded 
in coastal areas, particularly north of the Inglis River. 


4 Waterfowl 


This area with its many lakes and well-vegetated lowlands provides some important habitat for birds that 
include waterfowl, loons, gulls and shorebirds. This area may be particularly important for small numbers 
of nesting, brood-rearing and molting waterfowl that includes Canada geese, snow geese, white-fronted 
geese and oldsquaws. 


The coastal area along the west side of Committee Bay is used most extensively by non-breeding birds - 
king eiders, oldsquaws, and Canada geese - for molting. These areas also provide some important habitats 
that are utilized for nesting and brood rearing by a variety of shorebirds, waterfowl, loons and gulls. 


5 Arctic Foxes and Wolves 


Sandy areas, particularly eskers, which are found throughout much of this map area, provide prime 
denning habitat for Arctic fox and wolf. 


6 Waterfowl 


The rivers, coasts, and associated lowlands, within this area, provide some important habitat for birds, 
particularly waterfowl. These areas receive their greatest use by molting geese, mostly non-breeding 
Canadas that occur in many small scattered flocks along the rivers and coasts. The rivers themselves 
and coastal waters are important in that they provide a relatively safe refuge from predators for molting 
geese, particularly during the flightless period when they are most vulnerable. Some of the small, 
shallowlakes found throughout this area may be particularly important for small numbers of nestling, 
brood-rearing and molting waterfowl that include Canada geese, snow geese, white-fronted geese and 
oldsquaws. Some important habitats for other birds, which include loons, gulls and a variety of 
shorebirds, may also be found within this area. 


7 Waterfowl 


Matty Island provides some important habitat for nesting, brood rearing and molting by small numbers 
of birds that include whistling swans, brant, Canada geese, king eiders, oldsquaws, glaucous gulls, jaegers, 
loons and a variety of shorebirds. 

That portion of the area encompassing Oscar Bay and north contains well-vegetated meadows and many 
tundra lakes and ponds, and appear to be especially productive for birds, mostly waterfowl. Waterfowl 
species that utilize this wildlife area for nesting, brood-rearing and molting include snow geese, Canada 
geese, oldsquaws, king eiders and whistling swans. Coastal areas are of particular importance for molting 
birds, mostly ducks. Because of the habitats available within this area, other birds utilizing the area 
would include gulls, jaegers and loons. 


8 Waterfowl 


This area, which is well-vegetated and has many ponds and lakes distributed throughout has been 
reported to contain high densities of breeding birds that include several species of shorebirds, Canada 
geese, white-fronted geese, oldsquaws and Arctic terns. The larger lakes within this area are likely used 
most extensively by molting birds. 


9 Seabirds 


This is an important area for a small concentration of gulls that utilize the area for feeding and nesting. 
The area supports at least three small colonies of nesting glaucous gulls. 


10 Seabirds 


These areas support small to moderate-sized colonies of cliff nesting gulls. Approximately 25-50 breeding 
pairs of gulls, likely glaucous gulls, nest at the colony near the mouth of the Garry River. The two gull 
colonies, likely of glaucous gulls, located near Netsiksiuvik and Sagvak Inlets are reported to number 
approximately 50 and 100 breeding pairs respectively. A mixed colony of Thayer’s and glaucous gulls 
located along the coast to the southwest of Felix Harbour is reported to number approximately 150 
breeding pairs. The largest colony is on Korvigdjuak Island and supports approximately 100-200 breeding 
pairs of gulls. The gull colonies to the north and south of Pelly Bay support about 75-125 breeding pairs. 
These colonies contain either or both glaucous and Thayer’s gulls. 


11 Seabirds 


These areas support small colonies of nesting gulls. The colonies range in size from approximately 15 
breeding pairs in the northern-most colony on this map area to about 50 breeding pairs in the Harrison 
Islands colony. These colonies contain either or both glaucous gulls and Thayer’s gulls. 


12 Raptors 


The steep cliffs scattered throughout the Precambrian uplands along the eastern and north-central 
portions of this area, particularly the escarpment that forms the eastern boundary of the Rasmussen 
Basin lowlands, contains prime nesting habitat for raptors. Because of their relatively small overall 
population sizes, nesting success is particularly critical for peregrine and gyrfalcons. All areas used by 
peregrines and gyrfalcons for nesting are designated critical. Peregrine falcons and rough-legged hawks 
are reported to be abundant within this area. The occasional gyrfalcon and golden eagle may also nest 
in the area. 


13 Raptors 


Raptors, mostly rough-legged hawks and peregrine falcons appear to be relatively abundant within this 
area. The occasional gyrfalcon may also be found nesting here. This area immediately south of Pelly Bay, 
in the vicinity of the Arrowsmith River, appears to be particularly productive habitat for golden eagles. 


14 Raptors 


Within this area raptors do not appear to be particularly abundant. The area is used most extensively by 
rough-legged hawks, some peregrine falcons and perhaps the occasional gyrfalcon. 


15 Caribou 


Barren-ground caribou occur in small numbers within this area year-round. The hilly terrain surrounding 
the Murchison River may be particularly favoured by wintering caribou. The well-vegetated lowlands along 
the Murchison River and the Rasmussen Basin to the west, appear to be used predominantly as summer 
range by caribou. 


16 Caribou 


This area contains some important habitat for barren-ground caribou. The herd affiliation of the caribou 
utilizing this area is unknown. This area may receive seasonal use by some caribou of the Wager herd. 
Much of the upland areas appear to be ideal winter range for caribou. The lowland eastern portion of this 
map area, particularly the coastal lowlands along the west side of Committee Bay and lowlands associated 
with the larger rivers throughout the map area, appears to receive the most extensive use by caribou 
during summer. 


17 Caribou 
Barren-ground caribou occur within this area year-round. The numbers of caribou within the area at any 
given time is likely small. The hilly terrain surrounding Krusenstern Lake may be particularly favoured 
by wintering caribou which are thought to move into this area during fall or early winter, from the north. 
The well-vegetated lowlands in the Rasmussen Basin and west of the Josephine River, appear to be used 
predominantly as summering range by a few caribou. 


18 Muskox 
In the past, muskox have occupied the areas along the Murchison River. Hunting likely eradicated this 
population as observations of muskox have not been reported from this area in recent years. The dramatic 
increase in the muskox population in the Queen Maud Gulf region to the west may result in future 
reestablishment of muskox within this area. 


19 Muskox 
Favourable muskox ranges within this area include the lowlands associated with the various rivers and 
the coastal lowlands along the west side of Committee Bay. 


20 Seals 


Inuit from Gjoa Haven and Spence Bay report that ringed seals, occuring in groups of moderate densities, 
and bearded seals, occuring individually and in much lower densities, are found in all waters surrounding 
King William island. 


21 Seals 
Inuit hunters report that moderate numbers of ringed seals and a few bearded seals occur year-round in 
Pelly Bay. 


22 Seals and Polar Bears 

Ringed seals are found year-round throughout the marine portion of this map area but are particularly 
numerous on the stable land-fast ice found along the coastlines. They are not randomly and independently 
distributed but rather, are found in groups or clumps. 
The less gregarious bearded seals occur spo- 
radically and in lower numbers. A particular 
area of concentration seems to be along the 
northeast coast of King William Island south 
of Matty Island. 
During the winter and spring, polar bears 
concentrate on the ice to hunt seals, particu- 
larly at the floe edges and on the unstable 
offshore ice. Here are found the greatest 
concentrations of sub-adult ringed seals 
which are inexperienced and easier to cap- 
ture. These yield an energy value equivalent 
to that of the adult ringed seals found on the 
more stable ice closer to shore. A few 
bearded seal are also taken regularly. 


Hunter with a ringed seal — 
PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 
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23 Polar Bears 
Matty Island and the southeast coast of the Boothia Peninsula are suspected to be important maternity 
denning areas. The southwest coast of the Boothia Peninsula and other coastal areas of the map area 
are inadequately surveyed for polar bear dens. 


24 Polar Bears 


Polar bears are present on the ice in Pelly bay between autumn and spring where they hunt seals prior 
to breakup in the summer. The persistance of ice in the Bay during the first weeks of summer allows the 
bears to prolong their hunting of seals. 


25 Polar Bears 


The northern portion of the Simpson Peninsula is known to be a large and important maternity denning 
area for polar bear. This region, particularly along the east coast from the tip of the peninsula as far south 
as Keith Bay, constitutes an important feeding ground for bears which range here during winter, and for 
female bears and their cubs which emerge from their dens in spring. 


26 Polar Bears 


The northern portion of the Simpson Peninsula, the Northern Archipelago and the Harrison and 
Astronomical Islands make up a large and important maternity denning area for polar bears. This region, 
particularly along the coasts of the islands and in the bays, also serves as a major feeding area. 


27 Polar Bears 


Polar bears are known to range along the northeast coastline of King William Island. The presence of 
people at Gjoa Haven discourages the polar bears from moving too close to the settlement. 


28 Seals 


Ringed seals are found year-round throughout the marine portion of this area but they are particularly 
numerous on the land-fast ice in the bays and along the coastlines. Bearded seals, occuring sporadically, 
are found farther offshore, in areas of moving pack and pan ice. 


29 Seals 
Inuit from Pelly Bay report that ringed seals are found throughout the year along the west coast of 
Committee Bay. They are formerly harvested during the winter off Cape Barclay near the mouth of Keith 
Bay. 

30 Seals and Walrus 


The ranges of the harp seal and the Atlantic walrus have been documented to include the northern half 
of the Gulf of Boothia tapering eastward into Foxe Basin. Both species are absent from most of the study 
area because of the barrier of solid ice in Queen Maud Gulf, Victoria Strait and M’Clintock Channel. 


31 Narwhals, Belugas and Walrus 


Sightings of both narwhals and belugas in Spence and Lord Mayor Bays have been reported, although in 
recent years such occurrences have become quite rare. 


In 1953 it was reported that walruses were sometimes harvested in Lord Mayor Bay. Also reported was 
a single walrus sighting near the mouth of Spence Bay. The latter is considered to be an extralimital 
occurence as it is outside of what is thought to be the usual range of the walrus. 

32 Narwhals and Belugas 
In June narwhals leave their wintering grounds in the open pack ice areas of Davis Strait and enter the 
leads into Pond Inlet, Jones Sound and Lancaster Sound. Some of the whales entering Lancaster Sound 
turn into Prince Regent Inlet. Periodically the migration route extends into Lord Mayor, Pelly and 
Committee Bays. 

33 Narwhals, Belugas and Walrus 


Narwhals, belugas and walruses, although uncommon, appear in the Pelly Bay area during years when 
there is a limited amount of floating ice. 


White whales and narwhals, the latter being more abundant, are sometimes hunted along the southwest 
coast of Pelly Bay. In 1975 the residents of Pelly Bay reported taking seven narwhal. 


A walrus was shot at Pelly Bay in 1949. Walrus killings in more recent years include one at the mouth 
of Kellett River and another at the norhtern end of St. Peter Bay. 

34 Belugas 
Belugas have occasionally been seen as far south as Rasmussen Basin, north of Chantrey Inlet. Two were 
sighted in this area in August of 1982. 

35 Walrus 


Hunters report occasional harvesting of walrus in the mouth of Lord Mayor Bay, particularly in the vicinity 
of the Astronomical Society Islands. 


RESOLUTION ISLAND 


Inuit Land Use 


1FB This area is used by Iqaluit hunters for harbour seal hunting. The harbour seal is relatively 

& LH uncommon in this region but is hunted when seen, often in conjunction with waterfowl hunting. 
Common eiders and other waterfowl and their eggs are taken in Gabriel and Graves Straits during 
summer. Summer hunting camps may be found on Lower Savage, Edgell and the northern portion 
of Resolution Islands. The coastal area adjacent to Meta Incognita Peninsula, including Annapolis 
and northern Gabriel Straits, has been a historic seal harvesting area for both Iqaluit and Lake 
Harbour hunters. Ringed, bearded, harp and occasionally hooded seals are hunted in this area by 
hunters from both communities. Historically, walrus, whales, waterfowl and polar bears were hunted 
and Arctic foxes were trapped along the coastal area adjacent to Meta Incognita Peninsula by Iqaluit 
and Lake Harbour residents. 


Lake Harbour residents nowadays restrict their use of this area to Meta Incognita Peninsula and 
adjacent coastal waters. Hunters from this community pursue caribou and polar bears in this area. 


(See map page 128) 


2FB This is the main boat (Peterhead) travel route between Iqaluit and Lake Harbour. 


3 This portion of Hudson and Davis Straits, including the southern half of Resolution Island, is 
currently unused for resource harvesting. 


Some Lake Harbour residents formerly camped on and utilized the resources of Akpatok Island (where 
nesting murres are abundant in summer). 

The indicated Peterhead boat routes between Frobisher Bay, Resolution Island, and Port Burwell 
(Killinek) were all used in the past during pre-settlement days. 


Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This large nearshore area is used by several species of seabird and waterfowl for a variety of activities, 
mainly from spring through to fall. Local upwellings around Edgell Island and Resolution Island make 
these waters particularly attractive for feeding marine birds. Black guillemots are numerous and 
widespread; they are found along the eastern coast of the Lower Savage Islands and among the islands 
and along the Resolution Island coast on the east side of Gabriel Strait. Common eiders are abundant 
and nest on small islands and on headlands, slopes and shores of small bays. Canada geese nest in some 
of the coastal lowlands, mainly on Meta Incognita Peninsula. Old squaws, red-breasted mergansers, and 
Harlequin ducks also nest in this area in small numbers. Brant and snow geese occur only as migrants. 
Red-throated, common and arctic loons also breed in the area (red-throated loons are the most common 
of the three). Red phalaropes nest and feed within this area. Other species which use this area include 
Kumlien’s gulls, king eiders, scoters, glaucous gulls, arctic terns, thick-billed murres, black-leged 
kittiwakes and fulmars. 


2 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This large offshore marine area is important to a variety of waterfowl and seabirds, mainly during spring 
through fall. It comprises a broad migration corridor for many species, as well as important summer 
feeding grounds. Commonly found in these offshore waters during summer are thick-billed murres, 
northern fulmars, and kittiwakes, and less commonly, dovekies, greater shearwaters, red phalaropes and 
jaegers. Some large pelagic concentrations of seabirds are found near Resolution Island in summer. 
Recurring polynyas and shoreleads in this area are important to overwintering populations of common 
and king eiders, oldsquaws, ivory gulls, Kumlien’s gulls, glaucous gulls, northern fulmars, thick-billed 
murres, black guillemots, and dovekies. Eiders (mostly common) are the dominant overwintering species 
in coastal regions. Other species that may be found in this offshore area include razorbills, scoters, 
Harlequin ducks, mergansers, brant, loons and arctic terns. 


(See map page 129) 


3 Seabirds 


These are locations of single species or mixed species colonies of Kumlien’s and glaucous gulls. Kumlien’s 
gulls generally predominate, with 6 to 70 breeding pairs per colony. The colony at Hatton Headland is 
exclusively black-legged kittiwakes (50-60 pairs). The colony at Acadia Cove contains 200-300 pairs of 
kittiwakes and 50 pairs of Kumlien’s gulls. Black guillemots (100 pairs) also nest on the northeastern 
coast of Lower Savage Islands. 


4 Seabirds and Raptors 


This small island (unofficially known as Hantzsch Island) has nesting colonies of thick-billed murres 
(50,000 pairs), kittiwakes (5,000 pairs), glaucous gulls (20-25 pairs) and some black guillemots. Northern 
fulmars may also nest here, as may common puffins. Gyfalcons and peregrine falcons have been observed 
near Hantzsch Island, preying on the local seabirds (mainly murres). 


5 Seabirds 
Thick-billed murres of the Hantzsch Island colony undertake a flightless, swimming migration during fall 
to wintering areas off Newfoundland. The return flight migration occurs in spring. 

6 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


Over 1,400 pairs of black-legged kittiwakes breed in three colonies on the Button Islands and the Knight 
Islands. Black guillemots (10 pairs) nest on the Button Islands. Up to 1,500 pairs of glaucous gulls nest 
in this area. This is also an important wintering area for eiders. 


7 Seabirds 


This is part of a large colony of thick-billed murres (about 200,000 pairs) which nest on the northern side 
of Akpatok Island. Small numbers of black guillemots also nest in this area. Also 100,000 pairs of murres 
nest on the south side of the island to the west of this map sheet. 


8 Seabirds 
A colony of black-legged kittiwakes nests here. 


9 Raptors 


Although the status of raptors within this area is unknown, these areas likely provide optimal habitat for 
gyrfalcons and peregrine falcons (presence of suitable cliff faces and prey species). Rough-legged hawks 
also breed in the area. The islands within this map area probably comprise a major spring and fall 
migration corridor for gyrfalcons and snowy owls (between eastern Baffin Island and Labrador). 


10 Caribou 


Caribou occur on Meta Incognita Peninsula (and sometimes on Lower Savage Islands) in summer. These 
caribou are part of the sub-population of south Baffin caribou that resides year-round on the peninsula. 
About 2,000 to 3,000 caribou are thought to occupy the peninsula. Caribou formerly lived on Resolution 
Island but no longer occur here. 


11 Polar Bears 
Polar bears occur on the sea ice east of Edgell and Resolution islands, pursuing ringed seals during the 
winter and spring periods. They are found on the coasts during summer and fall. 

12 Polar Bears 
Polar bears from the Labrador-Ungava Bay sub-population are thought to use this migration route in the 
spring and fall. 

13 Polar Bears 
Polar bears den and find summer refuge at Akpatok Island. 


14 Seals 


Ringed seals are found year-round in the nearshore marine areas but are particularly numerous along 
the coastlines. Bearded seals, occurring sporadically, are found somewhat further offshore, in areas of 
moving pack ice. Bearded seals are found around the east and west coasts of Resolution Island. Harbour 
seals occur around Lower Savage Islands, and around Edgell, Resolution and Killinek islands. Several 
summer haul-out sites for harbour seals are found on Edgell and Resolution islands. 


15 Seals 


Hundreds of thousands of harp seals migrate north from pupping areas off the coast of Newfoundland to 
summering areas in the Canadian eastern arctic and in west Greenland waters during May and June 
(some also enter Hudson Strait and Hudson Bay). The return southward migration occurs between 
September and November. Some hooded seals likely follow a similar migratory path to the Canadian 
eastern arctic. Some harp seals may summer in the area. 


16 Walruses 
Walruses migrate eastward along the north shore of Hudson Strait in winter. Walruses occur around the 
Lower Savage Islands during the fall. 


17 Belugas and Narwhals 
Belugas which spend the summer in Hudson and Ungava bays and possibly in Cumberland Sound 
overwinter in the offshore pack ice throughout Hudson Strait. Some narwhals overwinter in the eastern 
Hudson Strait and southeastern Baffin Island areas, but the summering areas of this population are 
uncertain (probably Hudson Bay and Foxe Basin). 


NOTE: 
The Resolution Island-Killinek Island area supports a diversity of marine mammals during the spring, 
summer and fall. In addition to the species already listed and discussed, bowhead whales may overwinter 
and summer in the area, while sperm, bottlenose, killer and minke whales can be found in this area during 
summer and fall. Important national shrimp fisheries occur around Resolution Island every summer and 
fall. 


Harp seal pelt drying 
ona stretcher — 
PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 
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SMITH BAY 


Inuit Land Use 


1GF This nearshore marine area is utilized by Grise Fiord residents for polar bear and seal hunting during 
winter and early spring. Several species of seabirds (thick-billed murre, kittiwake, black guillemot, 
fulmar, and glaucous and Thayer’s gulls) and their eggs are occasionally taken at Coburg Island. 


(See map page 130) 


2GF This area has been occassionally used by hunters travelling to Alexander Fiord and Thule Greenland. 


e e 
Wildlife (See map page 131) 
1 Walruses, Seals, Narwhals, Belugas and Polar Bears 

Thousands of walrus are found along this coast. This area is also excellent ringed and bearded seal range. 
Harbour seals have also been observed along this coast. Harp seals from the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
Newfoundland migrate into this region during summer. Huge concentrations of narwhal from Murchison 
Sound and Whale Sound in Greenland (approximately 3000 animals) migrate up Smith Sound to summer 
in Kane Basin. Beluga whales are common in this area. Polar bears are found in Makinson Inlet. 


2 Walruses, Seals, Narwhals and Belugas 
Walrus, bearded seals, narwhals, and beluga whales migrate into Jones Sound in summer and back out 
to the “North Water” in Baffin Bay in late fall. Harp seals may use this route to enter and leave Jones 
Sound. 


3 Seabirds, Walruses and Polar Bears 
Coburg Island harbours a major thick-billed murre colony numbering an estimated 20,000 birds. 
Kittiwaks, black guillemots, fulmars and glaucous or Thayer’s gulls are also present here. The large open 
water area around part of the island due to the upwelling of warm currents allows greater than normal 
utilization by seabirds and the birds may winter on the island. Common eiders are common on the rocky 
areas of the island. Walrus numbering in the hundreds haul out on Coburg Island. Polar bears hunt at 
the open water edge along Coburg Island. 


4 Seabirds 


These are ivory gull colonies of an estimated 50 birds each. Breeding has been confirmed only for the 
most southerly site. 


Travelling on new ice — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 
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SOMERSET ISLAND 


Inuit Land Use 


1R Inuit from Resolute hunt polar bears and seals in Peel Sound north of Otrick Island. Bears are 
hunted primarily between February and May. Seals are hunted year-round but most are taken 
during spring. Whales are hunted between Pressure Point and Cape Granite. 


(See map page 132) 


2R Caribou are hunted by Inuit from Resolute in winter and early spring in this area on western Somerset 
Island. These hunters also trap Arctic fox along most of the shoreline of Somerset Island during 
winter. 

3R Resolute hunters use this route each winter when travelling by snowmobile between the outpost 


camp at Creswall Bay and the one at Back Bay on Prince of Wales Island. This route is also used 
by hunters travelling between Resolute and Creswell Bay. The hunters either travel rapidly on the 
smooth ice in the centre of Peel Sound or more slowly between the west shore of Somerset Island 
and adjacent small islands, on the way hunting caribou and polar bears. 


4R This area is used by hunters from Creswell Bay Outpost Camp for caribou hunting during winter. 
Caribou are quite numerous around Stanwell-Fletcher Lake, and are hunted here and near Creswell 
River in summer. Wolves are also taken when encountered. Arctic fox are trapped throughout the 
area each winter. In addition, snow geese and ducks are harvested each summer near Creswell Bay 
and Stanwell-Fletcher Lake. Muskox occur around Stanwell-Fletcher Lake but at present they enjoy 
protected status. 


5R Creswell Bay has a quota of six polar bears annually and members of the outpost camp harvest these 

& SB during each winter. Both ringed and bearded seals are hunted on the spring ice and by boat during 
summer. A quota of twelve narwhals has been established for Creswell Bay and some beluga whales 
are also hunted each summer. Spence Bay hunters often fly to Creswell Bay during summer to hunt 
belugas. Creswell Bay hunters also provide Resolute and Grise Fiord with Arctic char which is flown 
out via chartered aircraft. 


6R Geese are hunted by Resolute Inuit in spring and summer in this coastal area between Aston Bay 
and Cape Court. Caribou are also taken in late winter and spring. 


7R Inuit from Arctic Bay and Resolute hunt seals during winter in Prince Regent Inlet in conjunction 

& AB with polar bear hunting. Bearded seals are numerous along the eastern shore of Somerset Island. 
Hunters from Resolute take beluga whales and narwhals along Prince Regent Inlet in several locations 
including Batty Bay, Elwin Bay and around Cape Clarence. A well-known narwhal feeding area 
exists in Batty Bay on the east coast of Somerset Island. Walruses are also hunted in the Cape 
Clarence areas in late spring. 


8AB Inuit from Arctic Bay hunt caribou along the western Brodeur Peninsula, especially south of McBean 
Bay. Nesting ducks are also taken along the coast. 

9R This route is also used by hunters travelling between Resolute and Creswell Bay. 

10 No hunting or trapping activity has been reported in these areas in recent years. 

11R These are the principal skidoo travel routes between Arctic Bay and Resolute and the Creswell Bay 


& AB Outpost Camp. 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


Inuit from Resolute Bay fish for Arctic char in the bays and freshwater systems along western Somerset 
Island. 


In 1979, lakes in the Fitzgerald Bay area were assigned a commercial test quota of 2,250 kg round weight 
of anadromous Arctic char. 


(See map page 133) 


Wildlife 


1 Seabirds 


These areas provide nesting habitat for small colonies of gulls. In addition, an estimated 60 pairs of black 
guillemots nest at Pressure Point, north of Aston Bay. 


2 Seabirds 


More than 200 pairs of black guillemots and lesser numbers of glaucous gulls and northern fulmars nest 
on the rock cliffs at Cape Clarence. The coastal cliffs on the south side of Elwin Bay are used by a small 
nesting colony (100 pairs) of black guillemots, and the cliffs south of Batty Bay are used by a nesting 
colony of black-legged kittiwakes estimated at 2,000 pairs. The cliffs from Batty Bay to Fury Beach are 
used for nesting by an estimated 1,600 pairs of black guillemots. 


3 Seabirds 
Prince Leopold Island is a critical area for seabirds. The steep coastal cliffs surrounding the island are 
used by an estimated 100,000 northern fulmars, 140,000 thick-billed murres, 58,000 black-legged 
kittwakes, 4,000 black guillemots, and 400 glaucous gulls for nesting during the period of late April 
through September. 


4 Seabirds 
These small areas are important nesting areas for seabirds. In addition, the area near Fury Point and the 
area along Lang River are used by Thayer’s gulls for nesting. 


5 Waterfowl 


Small numbers of greater snow geese nest and molt in this area along the western coast of Somerset 
Island. 


6 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This area provides important habitats for birds, particularly waterfowl, shorebirds and loons. The 
extensive lowlands and numerous ponds in the thermokarst area north of Creswell Bay supports a 
concentration of nesting and molting, non-breeding greater snow geese, and nesting red-throated loons, 
Arctic loons, king eiders and several species of shorebirds. The shorelines of Creswell Bay, particularly 
the north shore, are used by numerous molting and staging waterfowl and shorebirds, and the waters of 
Creswell Bay provide an important feeding area for many seabirds including black-legged kittiwakes and 
thousands of northern fulmars. The small, well-vegetated lowlands north of Stanwell-Fletcher Lake are 
used by breeding greater snow geese, oldsquaws and several species of shorebirds. Areas to the south 
and east of Stanwell-Fletcher Lake provide some nesting habitat for greater snow geese, oldsquaws, 
yellow-billed loons and a variety of shorebirds. The coastal areas extending south from Creswell Bay 
consist of a narrow strip of raised beach ridges interspersed with ponds, marshes and some well-vegetated, 
low-lying sedge meadows. These coastal areas are particularly important for many species of shorebirds 
during the breeding season and also as fall staging habitat. Varying numbers of nesting and molting 
greater snow geese and nesting red-throated loons can be found within this coastal area. 


7 Waterfowl 


Small numbers of greater snow geese and Atlantic brants can be found nesting and molting in this area 
along the west coast of Brodeur Peninsula. 


8 Seabirds and Waterfowl 
During ice free springs, the coastal waters of Prince Regent Inlet may be used by large numbers of migrating 
eider ducks. The coastal waters of Somerset Island are important spring and summer feeding areas for 
thick-billed murres, black-legged kittiwakes and northern fulmars. The coastal waters of Brodeur 
Peninsula are major feeding and staging areas for fulmars and kittiwakes in summer and fall, and murres 
in spring. 

9 Raptors 
The numerous cliff faces throughout the western side of Somerset Island and in the Bellot Strait area, 
provide optimal nesting habitat for raptors, primarily rough-legged hawks and peregrine falcons. All 
nesting areas used by the rare and endangered peregrine falcon are considered critical. 


10 Seabirds and Waterfowl 


Bellot Strait is an important feeding site for a variety of seabirds and waterfowl between May and October. 
The area is used during spring by eiders for staging. The numerous cliffs along the strait are used by 
Thayer’s gulls for breeding. 


11 Caribou 


Small numbers of barren-ground caribou may be found on occasion along the west coast of Brodeur 
Peninsula and have been reported ranging as far north as McBean Bay. 


12 Caribou 
This area is an important wintering area for up to several hundred Peary caribou from the population 
which inhabits Prince of Wales Island and Somerset Island. 


13 Caribou 
Southern Somerset Island provides important range for Peary caribou. The area between Fitz Roy Inlet 
and Creswell Bay is used primarily as winter range for possibly several hundred caribou. Most of southern 
Somerset Island is used by lesser numbers of caribou during summer. It is thought that the area south 
of Stanwell-Fletcher Lake may be used by some caribou for calving. 


14 Caribou 


Regular movements of caribou occur ocross the sea ice between Somerset Island and Prince of Wales 
Island. Many caribou inhabiting these two islands appear to make regular spring and fall movements, 
primarily between winter range on Somerset Island, and calving and summer range on Prince of Wales 
Island. Some movement occurs back and forth across Bellot Strait by Somerset Island Peary caribou and 
Boothia barren-ground caribou. These inter-island movements are thought not to have resulted in 
inter-breeding between these two races of caribou. 


15 Polar Bears 
The west coast of Brodeur Peninsula extending inland for approximately 30 km provides suitable habitat 
for polar bear maternity denning in fall and winter. The area also serves as a summer sanctuary for bears 
when coastal ice has disappeared and the hunting of seals is no longer possible. It is not known how 
intensively the interior of Brodeur Peninsula is used by bears. 


16 Polar Bears 


The northern coast of Somerset Island extending 30 km inland supports polar bear denning in fall and 
winter. These areas also provide suitable summer habitat for bears. 


17 Polar Bears 


This area of southern Somerset Island provides a summer retreat for polar bears when the disappearance 
of ice forces them onto land. 


18 Polar Bears 


The west coast of Somerset Island, south of Cape Court and extending inland for approximately 20 km 
provides denning habitat for polar bears in fall and winter. 


19 Polar Bears 


Many polar bears inhabit Prince Regent Inlet in spring, concentrating at the floe edge at the mouth of the 
inlet. Polar bears breed and hunt seals on the ice at this time. The ice along the north coast of Somerset 
Island also supports concentrations of bears in spring. 


20 Polar Bears 


In spring, polar bears concentrate in the mouth of Peal Sound, where they breed and hunt seals on the 
ice. 


21 Caribou and Arctic Foxes 
This area includes the relatively well-vegetated valleys of the Creswell River and its tributaries, and is an 
important area for Peary caribou in summer. This is also one of the few areas on Somerset Island where 
Arctic fox are reported to be abundant. Fox dens have also been observed in this area. 


22 Muskox 


The area around Stanwell-Fletcher Lake and around the mouth of the Creswell River provide year-round 
habitat for about 30 muskox. 


23 Seals 
Large numbers of ringed seals are found in Aston Bay and north along the northwest coast of Somerset 
Island towards Limestone Island. The highest densities of ringed seals occur in Aston Bay during June 
and July. Seals haul-out on the persistent fast ice to molt. A high density of sub-snow birth lairs has 
also been found. 


24 Seals 


Ringed seals and the less common bearded seal are found throughout the marine portion of this map 
area. Ringed seals occur in areas of fast ice and bearded seals are associated with areas of pack ice. 


25 Belugas 
Up to 900 beluga whales have been sighted in Elwin Bay during summer. Feeding and calving may take 
place here. Belugas also concentrate in the area around Port Leopold in August. On occasion hundreds 
of beluga whales congregate in Garner Bay in summer. This bay is used primarily when belugas do not 
have ready access to Cunningham Inlet on the north coast of Somerset Island. 
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26 Belugas 
Beluga whales concentrate in Fitzgerald Bay, particularly at the estuary of the unnamed creek near the 
head of the bay, in summer. These waters may be used for summer feeding. 


27 Belugas 
Several thousand beluga whales migrate south into Prince Regent Inlet from Lancaster Sound during June 
and July and then continue on to summer and calving areas, particularly Creswell Bay. Before ice 
break-up, hundreds of belugas may concentrate at the ice edge in the entrance to the inlet. In September, 
belugas return north to Lancaster Sound along the same route. 


28 Belugas 
Creswell Bay is a major summer area for beluga whales. About 3,500 belugas concentrate in the warm 
waters of inner Creswell Bay and the Creswell River estuary in late July and August. The bay is the most 
important summer coastal concentration area for belugas of the Lancaster Sound population. Also, in 
summer, large numbers of belugas are found along the east coast of Somerset Island between Cape Garry 
and Fort Ross. Significant concentrations occur in the Lang River area and at Cape Garry. 


29 Bowheads 
The endangered bowhead whale is occasionally seen in small numbers along the east coast of Somerset 
Island and in Crewell Bay during summer. Considerable numbers of this species were formerly found in 
this area. A few bowhead whales occur in the area off Cape Clarence and on the west side of Prince Regent 
Inlet during summer. 


30 Bowheads 


A few bowhead whales may travel through Prince Regent Inlet towards Creswell Bay in summer. Bowheads 
probably return along a similar route in September. 


31 Narwhals and Seals 
Small groups of narwhals move south into Prince Regent Inlet from Lancaster Sound during June and 
July. Some continue on to Creswell Bay and others travel further south towards the Gulf of Boothia. A 
few harp seals follow a similar route from Lancaster Sound into Prince Regent Inlet later in the summer. 
There is evidence that some narwhals move towards Thom Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. The return 
migration occurs in September. 


32 Belugas, Narwhals and Seals 
Some beluga whales, bearded seals and ringed seals are found throughout Bellot Strait in summer. The 
largest concentration of ringed seals occurs at the west end of the strait. Small numbers of narwhals and 
harp seals also occur here in summer. 

33 Narwhals and Seals 
Small concentrations of narwhals and harp seals occur in Creswell Bay during summer. 


34 Narwhals, Belugas and Seals 
Narwhals, beluga whales and harp seals occur frequently in Peel Sound. The southern portion of the 
sound, particularly the west side, is a major summer area for a large number of these mammals. 


Hunter building 
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SOUTHAMPTON ISLAND NORTH 


Inuit Land Use 


1RB While most of this area is currently little used, Repulse Bay hunters and trappers have used parts 

&CO of this area for caribou hunting during summer and fall, and for Arctic fox trapping along the coast 
and the Snowbank River during winter in the recent past. Hunters from Coral Harbour have 
occasionally crossed Roes Welcome Sound, when it is frozen, to hunt caribou in this area. 


(See map page 134) 


2RB Repulse Bay residents use the west side of Roes Welcome Sound as a travel route to Wager Bay. This 
route may extend overland between Bury Cove and Douglas Harbour to the west. Wildlife and marine 
mammals are hunted as seen. Spring and summer Arctic char fishing camps are established at 
Smooth Rock Point and at the Snowbank River mouth. 


3 This portion of Roes Welcome Sound is currently unused for resource harvesting. Coral Harbour 
hunters have hunted seals along the west side of Southampton Island in the recent past. 


4CO The northwest part of Southampton Island has not been used for resource harvesting as intensively 
as in the past but it is still used for fishing. 


5RB Hunters from Repulse Bay hunt caribou along the western coast of Roes Welcome Sound while 
& CO travelling between Chesterfield Inlet and Repulse Bay. Hunters from Coral Harbour have crossed 
Roes Welcome Sound, when it is frozen to hunt caribou on the mainland during winter. 


6RB This area is currently little used for resource harvesting by the Repulse Bay and Coral Harbour 
& CO hunters. 


7RB This portion of Roes Welcome Sound is not heavily used by Repulse Bay and Coral Harbour hunters 
& CO and trappers. 


8CO White Island is not used as often as in the past but it is still used for fishing. 


9RB This large area along the Melville Peninsula coast encompassing Vansittart and Sturges Bourne 
islands may be used by Repulse Bay hunters for polar bear hunting each winter. Ringed, bearded 
and harp seals are harvested in this area each year, especially around Vansittart Island. Waterfowl 
are hunted along the shore by boat each summer. A travel route along the coast, linking Repulse 
Bay and Hall Beach, is used throughout the winter. Beluga whales and narwhals are occasionally 
hunted in the Lyon Inlet area; walrus are hunted around Vansittart and Sturges Bourne islands. 


10CO This portion of Foxe Channel and Frozen Strait is currently used for seal hunting. 


11CO This is part of a large, mostly hilly area, that extends along the entire east central portion of 
Southampton Island. Arctic fox are trapped in the river valley to the west and south and polar bears 
are hunted along the coast to the south during winter. 


12CO This large area of west central Southampton Island is used for Arctic fox trapping each winter. The 
Cleveland, Boas and Sutton and adjacent river valleys are used annually. Arctic char are fished each 
fall in the Cleveland River with nets set below the thin ice. Many people use the cabins along the 
Cleveland River and in the Salmon Pond area. Gull eggs are collected on Cape Bylot and Cape 
Welsford, and seals are hunted along the coast. 


13CO In the Duke of York Bay area, Coral Harbour residents harvest Arctic foxes and several polar bears 
(from their annual quota of 65 bears) during winter; seals, Arctic char, belugas and narwhals are 
also taken here. The residents may spend spring, summer and fall camped around the Bay, and 
return to Coral Harbour in winter. 


14CO The entire coast of the Bell Peninsula is important for Arctic fox trapping, especially the north coast, 
including East Bay. Polar bears are hunted in October throughout the entire Peninsula and in East 
Bay. Several rivers along the north coast are used for Arctic char fishing. Waterfowl are hunted each 
summer between East and Native bays to the south. 


15CO This entire area adjacent to South and Native bays is heavily used by the over 100 General Liecense 
Holders of Coral Harbour. Most of the annual quota of 70 caribou are harvested in this area. Spring 
sealing, fishing and waterfowl hunting camps are found along virtually the entire shore. Arctic char 
are fished throughout the summer at the numerous river mouths, especially at Sixteen Mile Brook 
and the Kirchoffer River. Arctic fox are heavily trapped throughout this area. The NWT Wildlife 
Service estimates that much of Coral Harbour’s annual Arctic fox take, which exceeds 500, may come 


from this large area. Geese are hunted and eggs collected during summer in the vicinity of numerous 
camps, especially between Coral Harbour east to East Bay. 


16CO South and Native bays are heavily used by Coral Harbour residents for marine mammal hunting. 
Many of Coral Harbour’s annual polar bear quota of 65 are harvested in this area each winter. The 
NWT Wildlife Service estimates that over 200 ringed, bearded and harp seals are harvested by Coral 
Harbour residents annually, many in this area. Ringed and bearded seals are hunted year round 
and harp seals are hunted during summer. The NWT Wildlife Service estimates that up to 40 beluga 
whales and the annual quota of 10 narwhals may be harvested in this area which extends to the 
south, each August and September. 


17CO Coral Harbour trappers use this western portion of Southampton Island for Arctic fox trapping. 
Traplines are set throughout this area, especially in the Boas and Sutton River valleys. 


18CO This is part of a large area used by Coral Harbour residents for goose hunting during summer. It 
extends south to Cape Kendall and the Boas River. This area has also been recently used for Arctic 
fox trapping. 


19CI Chesterfield Inlet residents use this area occasionally for caribou and wolf hunting and Arctic fox 
trapping during winter. Hunting in this area was more intense in previous years. 


Notes on Domestic Commercial Fisheries 


Fish particularly anadromous Arctic char, are an important food for residents of Coral Harbour. Between 
March and December, fishermen from the community range across the length and breadth of Southampton 
Island. Travelling by boat from mid July until late September and by snowmobile for the rest of the year, they 
gillnet, jig, or angle for Arctic char, lake trout. least cisco, cod and sculpin. There are several important fishing 
sites in this map area. 

Residents of Coral Harbour travel by snowmobile in the fall and winter to fish headwater lakes on the 
Cleveland, Boas and Sutton river systems. Gillnets and jigs are used to catch Arctic char, lake trout and least 
cisco. Landlocked or lake dwelling Arctic char are caught in each of the river systems, anadromous Arctic char 
in the Cleveland and Sutton rivers, least cisco in Salmon Pond, and lake trout are caught in the Cleveland River 
and are reportedly caught in headwater lakes on the Boas and Sutton rivers. 

In November and December, residents of Repulse Bay travel by snowmobile to the Piksimanik River and to 
a lake south of the Snowbank River (65°55’N,86°56'W) to gillnet anadromous Arctic char through the ice. 


Fishing for char with a leister — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 


There are quotas on commercially caught anadromous Arctic char of 2,300 kg round weight (rnd) on the 
Thomsen River and 9,100 kg on the Cleveland River. There is no record of commercial fishing at the Thomsen 
River. The most recent record of fishing at the Cleveland River was in 1980, when fishermen from Coral Harbour 
caught 885 kg of char. The fish were gillnetted in November and December through the ice at several headwater 
lakes (64°58'N, 84°44’'W; 64°47’N, 84°45'W), and marketed by the Katudgevik Co-operative in Coral Harbour. 

There are quotas (2,300 kg md) on commercially caught anadromous Arctic char at the mouths of the 
Piksimanik River, Snowbank River, and a river on the south side of Wager Bay (65°15'N, 87°43'W). The only 
recorded commercial fishing was in 1982, when fishermen from Repulse Bay caught 363 kg of char in the 
Piksimanik River. 

In 1979, a test fishery permit was requested to assess the commercial fishing potential of Salmon Pond. 
There is no record that the test was conducted. 

There are quotas on commercially caught anadromous Arctic char of 1,100 and 2,300 kg (rnd) at the mouths 
of the Gordon River and Kamarvik Creek respectively. There are no records of either area having been 
commercially fished. 

The commercial fishing potential of Teshikalik Lake was tested in November of 1979. Small numbers of small 
landlocked Arctic char were caught and no further interest has been shown in commercially fishing the lake. 


(See map page 135) 


Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl 


Numerous small flocks of Canada geese are found during spring, summer and fall scattered throughout 
much of the mainland area in this map. Most of these geese belong to a large race of Canada geese that 
occur in the area only as non-breeding molt migrants from populations that breed in southern Canada. 
A few other small (Hutchin’s) Canada geese may breed in the area. 


The coastal area, large lakes and rivers with adjacent lakes and tundra ponds tend to be the favoured 
molting areas for Canada geese. The water bodies are important in that they provide a refuge for geese 
from most predators. This is particularly important during the flightless period of the molt when geese 
are most vulnerable to predators. Lowlands immediately adjacent to these water bodies are important 
feeding sites. With the completion of the molt by late summer, the geese likely disperse throughout much 
of the map area. 


2 Waterfowl 


The coast and adjacent lowlands at the west end of East Bay is a critical nesting area for waterfowl, 
particularly lesser snow geese and brant. Most of the waterfowl that breed within the East Bay Migratory 
Bird Sanctuary nest within the area. 


Brant generally nest along a narrow coastal strip, just above the high tide mark. Snow and Canada geese 
tend to nest farther inland. 


Waterfowl begin arriving in the area in late May-early June. Nesting is initiated in June with the hatches 
of all species completed by late July. Many waterfowl begin to depart from the area on their southward 
migration by late August. Few waterfowl remain in the area after mid- September. 


3 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


The coastal area provides important habitat for a large number and diversity of birds, particularly aquatic 
species. 

Waterfowl are abundant within the area. Canada geese, mostly belonging to a large race which occur in 
the area only as non-breeding molt migrants are numerous and widespread. A few other Canada geese, 
likely belonging to the Hutchin’s race, probably breed within the area. Oldsquaws are particularly 
abundant and breed throughout. Other breeders within this area include king eider, common eider, brant 
and whistling swan. Lesser snow geese occur in the area either as non-breeders or during migration. 
Pintails and red-breasted mergansers likely breed in the area in small numbers. 


Herring gulls are numerous, particularly along the coast and nest throughout the entire area, usually as 
scattered isolated pairs or occasionally, in small colonies. Favoured nesting sites are usually offshore 
boulders or small islands along the coast or in tundra lakes and ponds. Many nesting colonies of Arctic 
terns occur in scattered locations along this coast. In areas where colonies occur, such as Kamarvik 
Harbour and on the islands at the north end of this map area. Arctic terns are locally very abundant. 
Nesting activity by Arctic terns in this area is generally restricted for the small coastal islands. 
Red-throated loons are very common and widespread. Small numbers of sandhill cranes likely nest in the 
area. Other species that are thought to breed here include Arctic loon, parasitic jaeger, long tailed jaeger 
and black guillemots. 
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Red-throated loons are very common and widespread. Small numbers of sandhill cranes likely nest in the 
area. Other species that are thought to breed here include Arctic loon, parasitic jaeger, long tailed jaeger 
and black guillemots. 

A large number and variety of shorebirds are likely found in this area, most are associated with localized 
habitats. Some of the more common species of shorebirds that probably breed here include semipalmated 
plover, golden plover, ruddy turnstone, white ramped sandpiper, dunlin, semipalmated plover, sanderling, 
northern phalarope and red phalarope. The coastal lowlands and adjacent tidal flats may also be important 
migration staging areas for shorebirds. 


4 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This area, which encompasses Frozen Strait and the adjacent coasts, is utilzed mainly during spring, 
summer and fall by significant concentrations of aquatic birds. Frozen Strait, because its waters open up 
much earlier than any of the adjacent major water bodies, is of particular importance as a spring staging 
and breeding area for many of the marine or predominantly marine feeding birds in the region. Included 
are species such as common eider, king eider, oldsquaw, black guillemots, Arctic tern, herring gull, 
Thayer’s gull, glaucous gull, red throated loon, and Arctic loon. Nesting by common eider, black guillemot 
and Arctic tern, species that are particularly abundant within the area, is mostly resticted to small offshore 
islands within the strait. Gulls are numerous, particularly along the coasts. They nest throughout the 
entire area, either as isolated pairs or in colonies. Glaucous and herring gulls generally select small islands 
or protruding boulders in lakes for nesting sites; however, within this area they are found mostly on coastal 
cliffs and small offshore islands in the strait. Thayer’s gulls are restricted to colonies on coastal cliffs. 
Nesting by oldsquaw, king eider, Arctic loon, red throated loon, and other aquatic birds such as Canada 
goose, whistling swan, brant, sandhill crane and shorebirds occur mostly in the well-vegetated coastal 
lowlands, particularly along the south side of Vansittart Island. 


The waters of Frozen Strait remain at least partially open during some winters. These open water areas 
provide important feeding sites for aquatic birds wintering in the area, which may, on occasion, include 
black guillemot, common eider, and possibly, king eider, oldsquaw and some gulls. 


5 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


This small rocky island in East Bay is a very important breeding site for waterfowl, particularly common 
eiders. In 1983, an estimated 1,000-2,000 pairs of common eiders, 50-100 pairs of Canada geese, 10-20 
pairs of brant, 40-60 pairs of snow geese, the occasional pair of king eider and 10-20 pairs of herring gulls 
nested on this island. 


6 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


During winter and early spring, the recurring polynya in Roes Welcome Sound, along with the leads and 
small patches of open water between ice pans in the areas of pack ice, provides important feeding sites 
for marine birds that winter in the area. The number of birds wintering in the area is unknown, and would 
vary considerably from year to year, depending upon ice conditions. Species which may winter within the 
area include black guillemot, common eider, some gulls and possibly, on occasion, king eider and 
oldsquaw. 


7 Waterfowl, Seabirds and Raptors 


The numerous cliffs scattered throughout the rugged eastern coast of Southampton Island, provide optimal 
nesting habitat for raptors. Peregrine falcons, which area relatively common, and the occasional rough 
legged hawk are the only raptor species known to nest within the area. Gyrfalcons are apparently common 
along the eastern side of Southampton Island during the fall migration, and occasionally, as winter 
residents, but they have not been documented nesting anywhere on the island. The eastern side of 
Southampton Island is thought to lie within the normal migratory route of gyrfalcons that breed farther 
to the north. 

Small numbers of Canada geese are found during spring, summer and fall, usually in small scattered 
flocks, along the eastern coast of Southampton Island. Most of these geese appears to belong to a large 
race of Canada geese that occur in the area only as non breeding molt migrants from populations that 
breed in southern Canada. The coastal area, large lakes and rivers with adjacent lakes and tundra ponds 
tend to be the favoured moulting areas for Canada geese from most predators. This is particularly 
important during the flightless period of the moult when geese are most vulnerable to predators. Lowlands 
immediately adjacent to these water bodies are important feeding sites for geese. A few small (Hutchin’s) 
Canada geese also breed along the rugged eastern coast of Southampton Island. Cliffs appear to be 
favoured nesting sites for Canada geese within this area. 


Gulls, loons, black guillemots and common eiders breed in scattered locations along the eastern coast of 
Southampton Island. The nearshore coastal waters are important foraging areas for these marine feeding 
species. 


8 Raptors and Waterfowl 


The numerous cliffs throughout White Island and its adjacent small islands provides optimal nesting 
habitat for raptors. Peregrine falcons and gyrfalcons have been reported to nest on the island; however, 


Small numbers of Canada geese are found during spring, summer and fall, usually in small scattered 
flocks within the area. 


9 Seabirds 
Significant breeding colonies of herring gulls and black guillemots are found on these two small rocky 
islands in the entrance to Wager Bay. Possibly as many as 400-500 pairs of herring gulls and 150-300 
pairs of black guillemots nest on these islands. 


10 Seabirds 


Small nesting colonies of herring gulls are found on some of the islands within these lakes. Approximately 
10 breeding pairs occupy the colony on the east side of Hansine Lake. The colony on the northern coast 
of Southampton Island contains about 10-20 breeding pairs. 


11 Seabirds 


Ivaluarjuk Island is used by several hundred or more nesting Arctic terns. Other species which appear to 
be on this island in small numbers include black guillemots, common eiders, oldsquaws and brant. 


12 Seabirds 


These areas support nesting colonies of gulls. One of the small islands near the mouth of the Canyon 
River is used by one colony of approximately 20 pairs of breeding glaucous gulls. The one small island 
colony at the north end of this map area is used by about 20 breeding pairs of what are probably herring 
gulls. The remaining colonies, all of which are on cliffs that are on or near the coast, are predominantly 
Thayer's gulls. A few glaucous gulls likely nest in association with Thayer’s gulls at all or most of these 
sites. The colonies southeast of Cape Welsford, and the two areas north of Tom’s Harbour each contain 
two cliff nesting sites in close proximity to each other. Nias Island has three cliff nesting sites. Colonies 
of Thayer’s and glaucous gulls range in size from approximately 25-200 breeding pairs at the northern 
most site in the area of Cape Welsford. 


13 Seabirds 


These cliffs support nesting colonies of predominantly Thayer’s gulls but also Kumlien’s and glaucous 
gulls. The colony to the north is the larger with about 60-70 breeding pairs of gulls. The southern colony 
supports approximately 450 pairs. 


14 Seabirds 


These areas support cliff nesting colonies of Thayer’s and glaucous gulls. The largest colony, which is on 
the west side of Smyth Harbour, contains about 75-100 breeding pairs of gulls. Approximately 50-70 
breeding pairs of gulls nest at the colony south of Cape Comfort. Both colonies are predominantly Thayer’s 
gulls. 


15 Seabirds 
Each of these small rocky islands is used by up to several hundred Arctic terns for nesting. 


16 Seabirds 


These cliffs support nesting colonies of Thayer’s, Kumlien’s and glaucous gulls. The colony at Donovan 
Beach, which contains approximately 15-20 pairs of breeding gulls, is used mostly by glaucous gulls. A 
few Thayer’s and Kumlien’s gulls also nest at this site. The remaining colonies, which range in size from 
15-20 breeding pairs at the colony north of Kokumiak Harbour to 75-100 breeding pairs at the colony to 
the south, are predominantly Thayer’s gulls. Small numbers of glaucous and Kumlien’s gulls also nest at 
these sites. 


17 Waterfowl 


The lowlands adjacent to the eastern and northeastern coast of Ell Bay supports a small nesting colony 
of approximately 400 breeding pairs (1979) of lesser snow geese. The colony likely has little potential for 
significant expansion beyond its present size as nesting habitat within the area is considered marginal 
and consists mainly of wet meadowlands that are subject to flooding. The lowlands adjacent to Ell Bay, 
also appear to be of some importance for breeding Canada (Hutchin’s) geese and to a lesser extent, brant. 
The importance of the Ell Bay area as a breeding area for brant appears to have declined significantly in 
recent years. In the past (mid 1950’s), the area was estimated to support 3,000-5,000 brant. At present 
(1983), it probably supports at most a few hundred. 


18 Waterfowl, Seabirds and Arctic Foxes 


This large area encompasses the coastal waters, tidal flats and generally all of the better vegetated portions 
of Southampton Island within the Hudson Bay lowlands physiographic province. This extensive area 
provides important and in some cases, critical habitats for a large number and diversity of birds. 

Within the map area, the coast and adjacent well vegetated lowlands generally contain the highest density 
of birds. Waterfowl are particularly abundant. Scattered breeding pairs of whistling swans occur 
throughout much of the area, but appear to be most common on the coastal lowlands. Canada (Hutchin’s) 
geese are common breeders along the entire coast. Breeding snow geese are restricted to the colonies at 


Boas River, Bear Cove and at Ell Bay. Large numbers of non-breeders and unsuccessful breeders may be 
found scattered throughout much of this area. With the completion of the hatch by mid-July, many snow 
geese with young disperse within much of this area, to wherever suitable feeding meadows are found. 
Other species of waterfowl that breed in the area include brant, king eider, common eider and oldsquaw. 
Small numbers of pintails, which may breed, also occur in the area. 

Arctic terns, Sabine’s gulls and herring gulls are very numerous, particularly along the coast. Herring 
gulls nest throughout the entire area usually as scattered isolated pairs or, occasionally, in small colonies. 
Favoured nesting sites are usually offshore boulders or small islands along the coast or in tundra lakes 
and ponds. The nesting distribution of Arctic terns and Sabine’s gulls is generally restricted to coastal 
sites, most often small islands in lakes or in coastal waters. 

All three species of jaegers occur in the area. Parasitic jaegers are by far the most common. Red throated 
loon and Arctic loon are common and widespread. Small numbers of sandhill cranes likely nest in the 
area. 

A large number and variety of shorebirds are found in this area; most are associated with localized habitats. 
Some of the more common species of shorebirds, which are thought to breed within this area, include 
semipalmated plover, golden plover, black bellied plover, ruddy turnstone, white rumped sandpiper, 
dunlin, semipalmated sandpiper, and red phalarope. The coastal lowlands and adjacent tidal flats, 
particularly in Ell Bay, may be an important staging area for shorebirds during migration. 

Arctic fox are reported to be very common at times on Southampton Island. Red (coloured) fox occur in 
small numbers. Some of the biophysical characteristic of portions of this important wildlife area, such as 
close proximity to the coast, good vegetative cover, abundance of prey species, and availability of stable 
sand silt deposits, usually along stream banks, provide optimal denning habitat for foxes. 


19 Raptors 
The numerous cliffs, throughout this rugged area along the south side of Wager Bay, provide optimal 
nesting habitat for raptors, which likely includes peregrine falcons and rough legged hawks. The occasional 
gyrfalcon and golden eagle may also nest in this area. The Wager Bay area has been identified as one of 
the most productive nesting areas for the endangered peregrine falcon. Because of their relatively small 
overall population size, nesting success for peregrines and gyrfalcons is particularly critical. On occasion, 
ravens may also nest in the area. 


20 Raptors 
Scattered cliff faces throughout Vansittart Island and some of the adjacent smaller islands, provide optimal 
nesting habitat for raptors. The greatest potential for nesting is in the rugged portions of Vansittart Island, 
particularly along the north side and on Danish and Opposite islands. Peregrine falcons and rough-legged 
hawks are the only raptor species known to nest within the area. Gyrfalcons have been observed on 
occasion during fall migration. These cliffs may also provide suitable nesting sites for ravens on occasion. 


21 Raptors 
The scattered cliff faces along this portion of the western edge of the Precambrian uplands provides optimal 
nesting habitat for raptors. Peregrine falcons, which are common and rough-legged hawks are the only 
raptor species thought to nest within the area. Because of their relatively small overall population size, 
nesting success for peregrine is particularly critical. On occasion, ravens may also nest on the cliffs. 


22 Raptors 

This wildlife unit extends northward where it encompasses waterfowl and shorebird habitat; however, 
within this area its significance is for raptor nesting and as a migration route. Cliffs scattered along the 
western edge of this Precambrian upland provide optimal nesting habitat for raptors. The area appears to 
be used mostly by rough legged hawks and the occasional peregrine falcon. Breeding activity of 
rough-legged hawks is highly cyclical, and is dependent upon the abundance of its main prey, lemmings. 
Gyrfalcons have not been documented nesting anywhere on Southampton Island. They likely occur in the 
area only as fall migrants or occasional winter residents. The eastern side of Southampton Island is thought 
to lie within the normal migratory route of gyrfalcons, which breed farther to the north. On occasion, 
ravens may also nest in the area. 


23 Seabirds 
Some of the islands and peninsulas on this large lake are used by a large colony of approximately 150-200 
breeding pairs of herring gulls. The unprecedented large size of this colony relative to other herring gull 
colonies on Southampton Island is undoubtedly due to a readily available nearby food source, the Coral 
Harbour dumpsite. 

24 Seabirds 
Tern Island is reported to be used by a nesting colony of Arctic terns. The size of this colony is unknown. 


25 Caribou 


The mainland area of this map provides important year-round range for barren-ground caribou of both 
the Wager herd and the Lorillard herd. 


The seasonal distribution of these two caribou herds, particularly during winter, is largely undocumented. 
Generally, the seasonal ranges of the Wager herd are considered to encompass the region between Wager 
Bay and the south end of Committee Bay. These caribou have been reported, on a number of occasions 
to calve in the vicinities of Pearce, Curtis and Stewart lakes, to the northwest of this map area. The overall 
importance and fidelity of the Wager herd are considered to encompass the region between Wager Bay 
and Chesterfield Inlet to the south. Calving by the Lorillard herd is believed to be confined mainly to the 
area of rolling uplands to the south and southwest of Wager Bay and on occasion, may include the extreme 
southwest corner of this map area. The rugged, windswept uplands on both sides of Wager Bay likely 
provide important wintering range for caribou. In summer, many caribou concentrate in the coastal 
lowlands. 


26 Caribou 


Southampton Island provides year-round range for a population of barren-ground caribou. 

In the early 1900’s, caribou were reported to be abundant on Southampton Island. They were reported to 
winter in the Precambrian uplands throughout the eastern portion of the island, and in summer, were 
found scattered over the entire island, but mostly in association with the coastal lowlands. The island’s 
caribou population declined rapidly following the establishment of the Hudson’s Bay trading post on 
Southampton Island in 1924. 

Caribou were reintroduced to Southampton Island in June 1967 by the Territorial Game Management 
Service and Canadian Wildlife Service. Forty eight caribou, captured and airlifted from neighbouring 
Coasts Island, were successfully relased near Coral Harbour. Following their reintroduction, the caribou 
population appears to have grown rapidly. An aerial survey in November 1978 indicated approximately 
800-1,500 animals on the island. At present (1983), the population likely numbers between 2,000 and 
3,000 animals. Range studies carried out during 1970-72 indicated that winter range would ultimately 
be the limiting factor in the growth of the Southampton Island caribou population. Theoretically, it is 
believed that the island could support up to 40,000 animals. 


The caribou of Southampton Island appear to have a high reproductive potential. Annual growth rates for 
the population may range as high as 35 percent. 

Predation is currently not a significant mortality factor as wolves are either absent or exceedingly rare on 
the island. This was not always the case. In the early 1900's, wolves were apparently common throughout 
much of the island - a time when caribou were also very abundant. As caribou numbers declined, so did 
wolves. By 1937, wolves had been eliminated from the island. Wolves did not reappear on Southampton 
Island until 1980, when a single wolf was shot and the tracks of others observed. With the present rapid 
growth and expansion of the island’s caribou population, it is probable that wolves will become 
re-established on Southampton Island. 

At present, hunting is a minor mortality factor for Southampton Island caribou. Since 1978, Inuit residents 
have been permitted a small annual quota. Currently, Inuit harvest 50 male caribou and 20 female caribou 
annually from the island population. 

Caribou presently occupy more than half the island. The bulk of the population is found on seasonal 
ranges, generally below 300 m in elevation, west of the Boas River and south of the Prosild Mountains, 
Granite Hills and headwaters of the Kirchoffer River. 


Small numbers of caribou are also found along the western edge of the Precambrian uplands as far north 
as the mouth of the Cleveland River. Southampton Island caribou do not appear to undertake significant 
seasonal movements, although in winter they tend to be concentrated in coastal areas, and in summer, 
many caribou tend to move farther inland. The present pattern of seasonal distribution appears to be a 
reversal of that displayed by the caribou that previously occupied Southamton Island. 

White Island is currently thought to be devoid of caribou, which were known to have ranged on the Island 
in the past 50 years. Increase and expansion of the Southampton Island caribou population will certainly 
lead to increased utilization of this area by caribou and likely the eventual reintroduction of caribou to 
White Island. 


27 Caribou 


Vansittart Island and many of the adjacent smaller islands provide range for small numbers of barren 
ground caribou that are likely year-round residents within the area. 


28 Walruses, Belugas and Seals 


Walruses have been documented to be in East Bay, some remaining there until the ice begins to form, 
but this has not been confirmed by recent survey data. A concentration of 450 belugas was noted in East 
Bay in a 1955 survey. Bearded seals have been reported as abundant in East Bay. Ringed seals are also 
common here. 


29 Note 


Evidence strongly indicates that muskoxen have never inhabited Southampton Island. However, as early 
as the 1920’s and as recently as 1983, it has been proposed on several occasions, that muskoxen be 
introduced to the island. It is, therefore, possible that in the future muskoxen will inhabit Southampton 
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Island. In general, the most favourable ranges for muskoxen on the entire island appear to be the well 
vegetated lowlands which extend from the vicnity of Salmon Pond, north along the western edge of the 
Precambrian upland to the mouth of the Cleveland River. 


30 Waterfowl 
The 1,142 km2 East Bay Migratory Bird Sanctuary is one of two bird sanctuaries that were established 
on Southampton Island in June 1959 to protect important waterfowl nesting areas, primarily lesser snow 
geese. The establishment of the sanctuaries provided the Canadian Wildlife Service with the means to 
regulate much of the human activities within these areas. It was believed that the creation of the 
sanctuaries would have little effect on the normal activities of the local Inuit as they rarely visited these 
areas during the critical breeding season since access was difficult. 
East Bay, which is surrounded by flat sedge meadows that are separated by raised beaches, is the 
dominant feature in the Sanctuary. 
The East Bay Migratory Bird Sanctuary is a major nesting area for lesser snow geese, of some importance 
to breeding Canada (Hutchin’s) geese, and an important breeding area for brant. The latest census (1979) 
estimated the numbers of lesser snow geese in the East Bay area at 8,500 breeding pairs. The colony is 
thought to have remained stable or declined slightly in size in recent years. 
Approximately 35-40 percent of the snow geese in the Sanctuary are blue-phase geese. The numbers of 
breeding Canada geese within the area is unknown, but has likely increased from the estimated 600 in 
1957. At present (1983), probably 5,000-6,000 brant breed in the Sanctuary. 
Other species of waterfowl also nest within the Sanctuary. King eiders and oldsquaws, in small numbers, 
are scattered throughout much of the area. Of the two species, oldsqaws are the most widespread. Common 
eiders are confined mostly to the islands in the middle of East Bay. Ross’s geese are reported to be present 
as breeders, but in very small numbers. A few whistling swans occur in scattered locations throughout. 
Pintails are present in small numbers. 
Other common aquatic species found breeding within the Sanctuary include Arctic tern, Sabine’s gull, 
herring gull, red-throated loon, Arctic loon, ruddy turnstone, white-rumped sandpiper, semipalmated 
sandpiper, red phalarope, parasitic jaeger, and long-tailed jaeger. 


31 Muskox 
In the past, muskox have occupied areas in the vicinity of Wager Bay. Hunting likely eradicated this 
population. The last report of muskoxen in the Wager Bay area was a single bull observed along the Brown 
River in 1977. The dramatic increase in the muskox population in the Queen Maud Gulf region to the 
west may result in future re-establishment of muskox within this area. 
Within the map area, the well vegetated valley that extends along the lower Piksimanik River appears to 
be particularly favourable for muskox. They have been reported to occupy this area in the past. 


32 Polar Bears 
Vansittart Island is a maternity denning area and an important feeding ground for polar bears. The 


complexity of the coastline delays the breakup of ice and hastens the freezeup, thus prolonging the period 
during which polar bears are able to hunt seals. 


Walrus on an ice pan 
— PHOTO: BOB SOPUCK 


33 Polar Bears 


The northeastern coastal area of Southampton Island serves as a maternity denning and feeding area for 
polar bears. Most of the dens are built in leeward, south-facing slopes where snow accumulates quickly. 
Polar bears in the denning area or on their journey to the sea feed on vegetation. On Southampton Island, 
sedges, grasses and Arctic willows are most commonly eaten, followed by moss and lichen. The abundance 
of seals in Frozen Strait is an important food source for females and cubs emerging from their dens in 
spring and for pregnant females that must put on additional fat before giving birth in the coming winter. 


34 Polar Bears 


Stong northeasterly winds push ice into Foxe Channel in early fall. In years when much of this ice reaches 
the Southampton coastline, polar bears are common on the island during the denning period. Most of the 
dens in this area are built on leeward, south facing slopes where snow accumulates quickly. Polar bears 
in the denning area or on their journey to the sea ice feed on vegetation. On Southampton Island, sedges, 
grasses and Arctic willows are most commonly eaten, followed by moss and lichens. Inuit believe that 
polar bears must feed on vegetation for many days after emerging from their dens in spring, before they 
are fit enough to hunt seals. 
35 Seals and Polar Bears 


Ringed seals are found year-round on the land fast ice that forms along the coastline of Southampton 
Island. Bearded seals are found further offshore in the moving pack and pan ice. 


During winter and spring, polar bears concentrate on the Foxe Channel ice to hunt seals, particularly at 
the flow edges and on the unstable offshore ice where the greatest concentrations of subadult ringed seals 
can be found. The bearded seal is also taken, but less frequently because of its lower abundance. 

36 Polar Bears, Seals and Walruses 


Polar bears concentrate at the mouth of Wager Bay to hunt ringed and bearded seals in spring and early 
summer. 


Small numbers of walruses are present at the mouth of Wager Bay during summer. 


37 Walruses and Seals 


Asmall population of walruses lives year round in Roes Welcome Sound. Variable currents usually prevent 
extensive fast ice formation in winter, and ice floes persist throughout the summer allowing the walruses 
to haul out during the entire year. 


Bearded seals occur sporadically throughout the area. 
38 Seals 


Ringed seals occur throughout the marine areas of the map, but are most numerous on the land fast ice 
along the Southampton coastline. Bearded seals are found farther offshore in areas of moving pack and 
pan ice. 

39 Walruses and Seals 


Walruses occur in Frozen Strait year-round. In summer, they haul-out on ice pans or rocky shores, and 
in winter, they are found along the open leads. 


Ringed seals are plentiful in Frozen Strait and adjacent area due to the abundance of stable ice habitat. 
Bearded seals occur sporadically and in low numbers. Bearded seals’ diet in Frozen Strait include shrimps. 
40 Walruses and Seals 


Variable currents prevent extensive fast ice formation allowing walrus to remain year-round in Roes 
Welcome Sound. 


Ringed seals are plentiful in Frozen Strait and adjacent areas due to the lack of sufficient fast ice. Bearded 
seals occur sporadically throughout the area. 

41 Polar Bears and Seals 
Ringed and bearded seals are hunted by polar bears in Duke of York Bay during spring and fall. 


42 Walruses 
Twenty nine walruses were observed in the entrance to Duke of York Bay and in waters near Cape Deas 
during an aerial survey conducted in July of 1982. 

43 Walruses 
These uglits are situated on promontories of rock or ice which allow the walrus ready access to deep water 
when disturbed. 44 Walruses 

44 Walruses 


Twelve walrus were observed in the Peterson Bay area during an aerial survey conducted in August of 
1981. 


45 Walruses 
Each uglit is situated on a promontory and the dip of the rock allows the walruses ready access to deep 
water when disturbed. Uglits in this area are not as frequently occupied as those on Walrus, Bencas and 
Coats islands because of the regular appearance of ice floes upon which the walruses prefer to haulout. 


46 Bowheads, Belugas and Seals 
Although there is no direct evidence for such a migration, bowhead whales are believed to pass through 
Hudson Strait in spring and cross Hudson Bay to the mouth of Roes Welcome Sound. It is thought that 
as the ice melts in the Sound they move northward to Repulse Bay. Bowhead whales were once numerous 
in Roes Welcome Sound, but recent sightings are scarce. 


White whales reportedly occur in Roes Welcome Sound in small numbers during summer. Belugas tagged 
at Seal River have been harvested at both Whale Cove and Repulse Bay suggesting that the whales migrate 
north along the coast and into Roes Welcome Sound in September and October. Some whales may 
overwinter in the Sound in years when there is plenty of open water, but recent data suggests that the 
bulk of the western Hudson Bay population overwinters in Hudson Strait and Ungava Bay. Recent surveys 
recorded 14 belugas near Karmarvik Harbour and 47 north of Whale Point. 


Small numbers of harp seals move westward through Hudson Strait into Hudson Bay reaching Roes 
Welcome Sound. Inuit sometimes encountered large numbers of harp seals toward the south end of the 
Sound. 


47 Belugas, Narwhals and Seals 
Beluga are frequent in South Bay in July or August, shortly after the ice clears, and remain there until 
the bay begins to freeze over. - 


Although narwhals are rare on the south side of Southampton Island, they occur occasionally in South Bay. 
Large herds of harp seals are occasionally present in South Bay. Ringed and bearded seals are fairly 
common here. 

48 Bowheads, Narwhals and Seals 
Based on whaling records and sightings it is postulated that bowheads migrate westwards out of Hudson 
Strait in spring and returm again in fall. 
Narwhals have historically been reported in the waters of Foxe Channel. 


Most harp seals migrating northward from Newfoundland and Labrador continue from Davis Strait to 
Baffin Bay, but small numbers move westward through Hudson Strait and then northwest through Foxe 
Channel. 


49 Bowheads 


A number of twentieth century bowhead sightings have been recorded for this area during summer. It is 
not known whether the whales arrive at this area via Roes Welcome Sound from Hudson Bay or via Frozen 
Strait from Foxe Basin. 


50 Belugas, Narwhals and Walruses 


Belugas and narwhals have been observed in Duke of York Bay in summer and fall. Freezeup in winter 
could force them to retreat to the open leads in Frozen Strait around White and Vansittart islands. 


51 Narwhals and Belugas 
A 1982 aerial survey sighted 59 narwhals and 66 belugas in the southern half of Frozen Strait. 


52 Narwhals 
A 1981 aerial survey counted four narwhals on the northeast side of Vansittart Island. 


53 Narwhals 
Narwhals are known to summer in northern Roes Welcome Sound. Repulse Bay hunters have encountered 
narwhals off the northwest coast of the Sound. 


54 Belugas 


White whales have been reported year-round in the open waters around Southampton Island. They are 
especially abundant off the north and west coasts of Bell Peninsula. 


55 Narwhals 
Narwhals have historically been reported in the waters of Foxe Channel. 


SOUTHAMPTON ISLAND SOUTH 


Inuit Land Use 


1CO This large area, which includes the Boas River mouth and extends to Cape Kendall and Ell Bay, is 
a very productive area for summer goose hunting. Polar bears have been hunted in this area along 
the entire shore. Arctic fox have been trapped, mainly along the south coast to Cape Kendall, in 
recent winters. The Boas River is an important fishing area. 


2CO Walrus, seals, whales, polar bears and waterfowl] are all hunted throughout this area, which extends 
along the entire south coast of Southampton Island. Polar bears and walrus are hunted along the 
entire coast during winter. Beluga whales are hunted in the vicinity of Bear Cove,Gordon Bay and 
Maurice Point. Waterfowl are hunted along the coast south of Bear Cove. Ringed and bearded seals 
are hunted along the entire coast. Mussels are harvested by the Inuit all along the Southampton 
coastline. 


(See map page 136) 


3CO Coral Harbour trappers use this western portion of Southampton Island for Arctic fox trapping. 
Traplines are set throughout this area, especially in the Boas and Sutton river valleys. The Boas 
River is an important fishing area. 


4CO This entire area is heavily used by the over 100 General License Holders of Coral Harbour. Most of 
the annual quota of 70 caribou are harvested in this area. Spring sealing, fishing and waterfowl 
hunting camps are found along virtually the entire shore. Arctic char are fished throughout the 
summer at the numerous river mouths, especially at Sutton River and Sixteen Mile Brook. Arctic fox 
are heavily trapped throughout this area. The NWT Wildlife Service estimates that much of Coral 
Harbour’s annual Arctic fox take, which exceeds 500, may come from this large area. Geese are 
hunted and eggs collected during summer in the vicinity of the numerous camps, especially at Bear 
Cove, Maurice and Native Points. 


5CO Arctic fox are trapped throughout this area by Coral Harbour trappers. Polar bears are hunted south 
to Cape Low and throughout this area. Many rivers are used for Arctic char fishing along the south 


coast. 
6 This portion of Hudson Bay is currently unused for resource harvesting. 
7CO South and Native bays are heavily used by Coral Harbour residents for marine mammal hunting. 


Many of Coral Harbour’s annual polar bear quota of 65 are harvested in this area each winter. The 
NWT Wildlife Service estimates that over 200 ringed, bearded and harp seals are harvested by Coral 
Harbour residents annually, many in this area. Ringed and bearded seals are hunted year-round, 
and harp seals are hunted during summer. The NWT Wildlife Service estimates that up to 40 beluga 
whales may be harvested in this area each August and September, plus the annual quota of 10 
narwhals. Walrus are hunted during spring at the floe edge, and during summer, at Native and Ruin 
points. Inuit harvest mussels all along the Southampton Island coast. 


8CO The entire coast of the Bell Peninsula is important for Arctic fox trapping especially the north coast 
from Seahorse Point west to East Bay. Polar bears are hunted in October throughout the Peninsula. 
The area from Mount Minto to Leyson Point and Junction Bay is of special importance. Several rivers 
along the north coast are used for Arctic char fishing, notably those adjacent to Gordon Bay. 
Waterfowl are hunted each summer between Native and East bays on the west end of Bell Peninsula. 


9CO Walrus and Bencas islands are used as bases for hunting, mainly for walrus, belugas, seals and 
polar bears, throughout Fisher and Evans straits each summer. During recent years, 40 - 50 men 
travel through this area in August, in 4 - 5 boats to and from caribou hunting on Coats Island. 


10CO_ Walrus, whales, polar bears and seals are harvested annually throughout the area. Walrus are 
hunted all around Coats Island. Harp, ringed, bearded and harbor seals are hunted each summer 
around Coats Island as are geese, including egg gathering. Beluga whales are hunted each summer. 
Polar bears and ringed and bearded seals are hunted during winter. Arctic foxes are trapped around 
the coast of Coats Island. 


11CO = _ Each summer, 40-50 men travel to Coats Island in 4-5 boats and harvest 100-150 caribou. Several 
walrus may also be taken at this time. Arctic foxes are often trapped on the island and along the 
coastline. Polar bears are also hunted all along the coastline. Coats Island is also an important’area 
for char fishing and waterfowl hunting. 
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Notes on Domestic Fisheries 


Residents of Coral Harbour gillnet and angle for anadromous Arctic char at the mouths of Bursting Brook, 
Sixteen Mile Brook and the Sutton River between late June and the end of August. In the past, Ranger Brook 
was also fished at that time. 

Hunters and trappers from Coral Harbour visit a lake on the Boas River system (63°50’N,85°10'W) in 
December to jig through the ice for landlocked Arctic char. 

Hunters from Coral Harbour who visit Coats Island by boat in the summer have, on occasion, set coastal 
gillnets near several river mouths (62°55'N,82°30'W; 62°36'N,82°13'W; 62°30’°N,82°27'W) to catch anadromous 
Arctic char. 

The southwestern tip of Southampton Island is seldom visited by domestic fishermen. Lakes in the area are 
generally shallow and freeze to the bottom in winter. Streams are seasonal and only flow for a short period in 
summer, remaining dry or frozen for the remainder of the year. The land is low-lying and marshy. 


Feasting on beluga muktuk — 
PHOTO: JILL OAKES 


Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl 
The coast and adjacent lowlands at the west end of East Bay is a critical nesting area for waterfowl, 
particularly lesser snow geese and brant. Most of the waterfowl that breed within the East Bay Migratory 
Bird Sanctuary nest within this area. 
Brant generally nest along a narrow coastal strip, just above the high tide mark . Snow geese and Canada 
geese tend to nest farther inland. 
Waterfowl begin arriving in the area in late May-early June. Nesting is initiated in June with the hatches 
of all species completed by late July. Many waterfowl begin to depart from the area on their southward 
migration by late August. Few waterfowl remain in the area after mid- September. 


(See map page 137) 


2 Waterfowl 


The area encompassing the mouth of the Boas River and adjacent lowlands is a critical nesting area for 
waterfowl, particularly lesser snow geese. Most of the lesser snow geese, Ross’s geese, brant, Canada 
geese, common eiders and likely, king eiders that breed within the Harry Gibbons Migratory Bird 
Sanctuary, nest within this area. 

The islands of the Boas River delta, the valley of Unhealing Brook and the unnamed river delta to the west 
of Boas River support the highest densities of nesting snow geese. Brant nest on the island in the river 
deltas and along a narrow coastal strip, just above the high tide mark. Canada (Hutchin’s) geese tend to 
nest somewhat further inland. 


3 Waterfowl 


This area along Bursting Brook supports approximately 600 breeding pairs (1979) of lesser snow geese. 
The colony, which is believed to have been established in the mid-1930s, appears to have remained 
relatively stable. It likely has little potential for significant expansion since the nesting habitat within the 
area is considered marginal. 


4 Waterfowl 
A small island in one of these shallow coastal lakes supports a small nesting colony of approximately 25 
pairs of common eiders. 

5 Waterfowl 
This area of lakes, with their generally well-vegetated margins, provides the only habitat of any significance 
for birds within the entire central interior upland portion of Coats Island. 
Small numbers of Canada geese, likely Hutchin’s or lesser, occur in this area. These birds, which appear 
to be mostly non-breeders, likely remain in the area for the duration of their molt. Some breeding activity 
may also occur. 
Small numbers of herring gulls, Arctic terns, jaegers, and loons also occur in the area. 
Rock ptarmigan were observed to be very common within this area in late June 1983. The area may be 
an important breeding site for rock ptarmigans that are residents on the island. 


6 Seabirds 


Two thick-billed murre colonies, totalling approximately 25,000 breeding pairs, are located on the steep 
granitic coastal cliffs in this area. This is one of only two known breeding locations for murres in the entire 
region, which encompasses Hudson Bay, Foxe Basin and western Hudson Strait, and is therefore 
considered critical. Peregrine falcons, glaucous gulls and herring gulls have also been reported nesting 
on these cliffs. 


7 Seabirds 


A total of approximately 75-100 breeding pairs of gulls nest at three cliff sites within this area. Most of 
the breeding gulls in this area are Kumlien’s gulls. Small numbers of glaucous gulls and Thayer’s gulls 
also nest here. 


8 Seabirds 
Herring gulls nest on some of the islands within these lakes. Colonies range in size from approximately 
10 to 20 breeding pairs. 

9 Seabirds 


A mixed colony totalling 50-60 breeding pairs of Thayer’s and Kumlien’s gulls are found on two adjacent 
cliffs in this area. In 1983, approximately 35 per cent of the gulls at the colony were Kumlien’s, 60 per 
cent Thayer’s, and two pairs of glaucous gulls also nested at this colony. 


10 Seabirds and Waterfowl 


Fisher Strait and Evans Strait are important for many marine breeding birds that breed and molt in the 
region, such as thick-billed murre, black guillemot, king eiders, common eiders, oldsquaw, Arctic tern, 


Arctic loon, red-throated loon, and gulls. Except for late summer and fall, these straits are largely covered 
by consolidated pack ice. In winter, the leads that form in the pack ice and the small patches of open 
water that occur between ice pans provide important breeding sites for marine birds wintering in the area, 
such as thick-billed murres, black guillemots, common eider, some gulls, and possibly on occasion king 
eider and oldsquaw. Although most of the thick-billed murres associated with the breeding colonies on 
Coats Island are thought to leave in the fall for wintering areas in Newfoundland, some murres stay in 
the area year-round. They remain in the immediate vicinity of the colonies as long as open water is 
available. As winter progresses and ice packs in close to the colony, the birds are forced out to the open 
channels. However, they quickly return to the area whenever wind or mild weather results in open water 
at or near the nesting cliffs. 


11 Seabirds 


Some of the small islands in these lakes support small nesting colonies of herring gulls. Approximately 
25 breeding pairs are found within the area on Bencas Island and 30-50 breeding pairs within this area 
on Coats Island. 


12 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


The 1,142 km2 East Bay Migratory Bird Sanctuary is one of two birds sanctuaries that were established 
on Southampton Island in June 1959 to protect important waterfowl nesting areas, primary lesser snow 
geese. The establishment of the sanctuaries provided the Canadian Wildlife Service with the means to 
regulate much of the human activities within these areas. It was believed that the creation of the 
sanctuaries would have little effect on the normal activities of the local Inuit as they rarely visited these 
areas during the critical breeding season as access was difficult. x 


East Bay, which is surrounded by flat sedge meadows that are separated by raised beaches, is the 
dominant feature in the sanctuary. This area is a major nesting site for lesser snow geese; of some 
importance to breeding Canada (Hutchin’s) geese; and an important breeding area for brant. The latest 
census (1979) estimated the numbers of lesser snow geese in the East Bay area at 8,500 breeding pairs. 
The colony is thought to have remained stable or declined slightly in size in recent years. Approximately 
35-40 per cent of the snow geese in the sanctuary are blue-phase geese. The numbers of breeding Canada 
geese within the area is unknown, but has likely increased from the estimated 600 in 1957. At present 
(1983) probably 5,000-6,000 brant breed in the sanctuary. 


Other species of waterfowl also nest within the sanctuary, king eiders and oldsquaws, in small numbers, 
are scattered throughout much of the area. Of the two species, oldsquaws are the most widespread. 
Common eiders are confined mostly to the islands in the middle of East Bay. Ross’s geese are reported to 
be present as breeders, but in very small numbers. A few whistling swans occur in scattered locations 
throughout. Pintails are present in small numbers. 

Other common aquatic species found breeding within the sanctuary include Arctic tern, Sabine’s gull, 
herring gull, red-throated loon, Arctic loon, ruddy turnstone, white-rumped sandpiper, semipalmated 
sandpiper, red phalarope, parasitic jaeger, and long-tailed jaeger. 


13 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


The 1270km2 Harry Gibbons Migratory Bird Sanctuary was named after a prominant Inuit guide and 
interpreter who was well known to many of the scientists that had worked in the area. When the sanctuary 
was proposed in 1957, the Boas River colony had been studied more extensively than any other northem 
goose colony. 


The Harry Gibbons Migratory Bird Sanctuary, which is dominated by the Boas River, its delta and 
associated sedge wetland tundra, is a major nesting area for lesser snow geese. In 1957 the area supported 
an estimated 14,000 breeding pairs of lesser snow geese. Since that time, the population had grown 
dramatically. The latest census (1979) estimated the numbers of lesser snow geese in the Boas River area 
at 97,500 breeding pairs. Approximately 35 percent of the snow geese in the sanctuary are blue-phase 
geese. 


The sanctuary is also of some importance to Canada (Hutchin’s) geese, and of significantly declining 
importance to brant. The numbers of breeding geese within the sanctuary appear to have increased 
markedly from the 1950's; today (1983) it likely supports between 500-750 breeding pairs. The brant 
breeding population appears to have declined significantly in recent years. In 1957, the area was estimated 
to support 6,000 brant. At present (1983), the area likely does not support more than 1,000. 


Other species of waterfowl also nest within the sanctuary. King eiders and oldsquaws in small numbers 
are scattered throughout much of the sanctuary area. Of the two species, oldsquaws are the most 
widespread. Common eiders occur in small numbers, and are confined mostly to the islands at the mouth 
of the Boas River. Ross’s geese are present as breeders, but in very small numbers. A few whistling swans 
occur in scattered locations throughout. Pintails are present in small numbers. 


At least 30 avian species have been reported from the area. Some of the more common non-waterfowl 
species found breeding within the sanctuary include Arctic tern, Sabine’s and herring gulls, red-throated 
loon, ruddy turnstone, red phalarope and parasitic jaeger. 


14 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


During winter, the recurring polynya that forms in Roes Welcome Sound, along with the leads and small 
patches of open water between ice pans that occurs in the consolidated pack ice, provides important 
feeding sites for marine birds that winter in the area. The number of birds wintering in the area is unknown 
and would vary considerably from year to year, depending upon ice conditions. Species that may winter 
within the area include black guillemot, common eider, some gulls, and on occasion, king eiders and 
oldsquaws. 


15 Waterfowl,Seabirds and Foxes 


This large area, which extends onto the adjacent mapsheets, encompasses that nearshore coastal waters, 
tidal flats and generally, all of the better vegetated portions of that segment of Southampton Island which 
lies within the Hudson Bay lowlands physiographic province. This extensive area provides important and, 
in some cases, critical habitats for a large number and diversity of birds. Within this map-area, the coast 
and adjacent well-vegetated lowlands generally contain the highest densities of birds. 


Waterfowl are particularly abundant within portions of this area. Whistling swans occur throughout much 
of the area, but appear to be most common on the coastal lowlands from Gibbons Point to Bear Cove. 
Canada (Hutchin’s) geese are common along the entire coast. Breeding snow geese are restricted to the 
colonies at Boas River and Bear Cove, however large numbers of unsuccessful and non-breeding snow 
geese may be found scattered over the entire area. With the completion of the hatch by mid-July, many 
snow geese with young likely disperse throughout much of this area, to wherever suitable feeding meadows 
are found. Other species of waterfowl that breed in the area include brant, king eider, common eider and 
oldsquaw. Small number of pintails, which may breed, also occur in the area. 


Arctic terns, Sabine’s gulls and herring gulls are very numerous, particularly along the coast. Herring 
gulls nest throughout the entire area, usually as scattered isolated pairs, or occasionally as small colonies. 
Favoured nesting sites are usually offshore boulders or small islands, along the coast or in tundra lakes 
and ponds. The nesting distribution of arctic terns and Sabine’s gulls is generally restricted to coastal 
areas, most often small numbers of sandhill cranes nest in the area. 


All three species of jaegers occur in the area. Parasitic jaeger, followed by long-tailed jaegers, are by far 
the most common species. Red-throated loons and arctic loons are common and widespread. Small 
numbers of sandhill cranes nest in the area. 


A large number and variety of shorebirds are found in this area, most associated with localized habitats. 
Some of the more common species of shorebirds that are thought to breed within this area include 
semipalmated plover, golden plover, black-bellied plover, ruddy turnstone, white-rumped sandpiper, 
dunlin, semipalmated sandpiper and red phalarope. The coastal lowlands and adjacent tidal flats, 
particularly in the Bay of Gods Mercy, may be an important staging area for shorebirds during migration. 


Arctic fox is reported to be very common at times on Southampton Island. Red (coloured) fox occur in 
small numbers. Some of the biophysical characteristics of portions of this important wildlife area, such 
as close proximity to the coasts, good vegetative cover, abundance of prey species, and availability of stable 
sand-silt deposits, usually along stream banks, provide for optimal denning habitat for foxes. 


16 Waterfowl, Seabirds and Foxes 


This large area, which encompasses the near shore coastal waters, tidal flats, and most of the better 
vegetated portions of Coats Island, in particular the well-vegetated lowlands with their numerous small, 
shallow tundra ponds that occur around the periphery of the southwestern half of the island, provides 
important habitats for a large number and diversity of birds. Upwards of 60 species are thought to occur 
in the area. Approximately 35-45 of these species breed within the area. The highest densities of birds 
occur on or in close proximity to the coast. 


Coats Island appears to be a particularly productive breeding area for a small race (Hutchin’s and or 
lesser) of Canada geese. The lowlands may support up to several thousands nesting Canada geese. Other 
species of waterfowl which commonly breed within this area include whistling swan, brant, king eider, 
common eider and oldsquaw. Small numbers of lesser snow geese and pintails also occur in the area, but 
likely do not breed. A few sandhill cranes nest within this area. 


This area may be an important staging area, particularly during fall, for significant numbers of lesser 
snow geese and Canada geese that breed on Southampton Island and thoughout the Foxe Basin region. 
Small numbers of white-fronted geese have been observed in the area during spring migration. 


Arctic terns, Sabine’s gulls and herring gulls are very common and nest throughout much of the area. All 
three species of jaegers occur in the area with long-tailed and parasitic jaegers being by far the most 
common. Red-throated and Arctic loons are abundant and widespread. 

A large number and variety of shorebirds are found in this area; most are associated with localized habitats. 
Some of the more common species of shorebirds that are though to breed within this area include 
semipalmated plover, black-bellied plover, ruddy turnstone, white-rumped sandpiper, dunlin, semipal- 
mated sandpiper, and red phalarope. Coats Island pariticularly the coastal lowlands and adjacent tidal 
flats, may be an important staging area for shorebirds during the late summer and fall southward 
migration. 
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The rocky coastal portion of northwestern Coats Island that lies to the south of Cairn Cove likely provides 
nesting habitat for black guillemots. 


Arctic fox have been reported to be common, at all times, on Coats Island. Red (Coloured) fox have been 
observed on the island on at least one occasion. During winter, as lemmings are apparently absent from 
the island, foxes on Coats Island likely subsist by scavenging on the carcasses of winter-killed caribou or 
by moving out on the sea ice to scavenge on polar bear kills. Some of the biophysical characteristics of 
portions of this important wildlife area, such as close proximity to the coast, good vegetative cover, 
abundance of avian prey species , and availability of suitable, stable sand-silt deposits, usually along 
stream banks, provides optimal denning habitat for foxes. 


17 Raptors 


Scattered cliff faces that occur throughout this area of elevated rolling upland on northern Coats Island 
provide optimal nesting habitat for raptors. These cliffs also provide suitable nesting sites for ravens, 
which may on occasion nest in the area. 


Peregrines are the only raptors that have been documented nesting within this area. They have been 
reported nesting at several sites, but have been observed most frequently nesting in association with the 
murre colonies west of Cape Pembroke. Because of their relatively small overall population size, nesting 
success for peregrines is particularly critical. 


Gryfalcons do not appear to nest on Coats Island. They are, however, fairly common fall migrants and, on 
occasion, winter residents on the north end of the island. Here, they have frequently been seen in the 
vicinity of Cape Pembroke where they prey upon the murres and probably guillemots and Arctic hares, 
which are likely also abundant in the area. 


Rough-legged hawks and snowy owls likely occur only as migrants, since their primary prey species, the 
lemming, has been reported to be currently absent. This was not always the case, as lemmings were 
present during 1919-24, the period when the Hudson Bay Company operated a trading post on the island. 
At that time, rough-legged hawks were reported to be present, although rare. Snowy owls were also present 
and known to nest on the island. 

Small numbers of Canada geese, likely Hutchin’s type, nest along some of the cliffs adjacent to the coast. 
Rugged and bouldery sites within the area that are adjacent to the coast provide optimal nesting habitat 
for black guillemots. 


18 Waterfowl, Seabirds and Raptors 


The numerous cliffs scattered throughout the rugged eastern coast of Southampton Island provide optimal 
nesting habitat for raptors. Peregrine falcons, which are relatively common, and the occasional rough- 
legged hawk are the only raptor species known to nest within the area. Gyrfalcons are common along the 
eastern side of Southampton Island during the fall migration and occasionally as winter residents, 
particularly in the vicinity of Seahorse Point. They have not been documented to nest anywhere on the 
island. The eastern side of Southampton Island is thought to lie within the normal migratory route of 
gyrfalcons which breed farther to the north. On occasion, ravens may also nest on the cliffs. 


Small numbers of Canada geese are found during spring, summer and fall, usually in small scattered 
flocks, along the eastern coast of Southampton Island. Most of these geese appear to belong to a large 
race of Canada geese that occur in the area only as non-breeding molt migrants from populations that 
breed in southern Canada. The coastal area, large lakes and rivers with adjacent lakes and tundra ponds 
tend to be the favoured molting area for Canada geese. The water bodies are important in that they provide 
a refuge for geese from most predators. This is particularly important during the flightless period of the 
molt when geese are most vulnerable to predators. Lowlands immediately adjaent to these water bodies 
are important feeding sites for geese. A few small (Hutchin’s) Canada geese also breed along the rugged 
eastern coasts of Southampton Island. Cliffs appears to be favoured nesting sites for Canada geese within 
this area. Other species of waterfowl which breed within the area include common eider, oldquaw, king 
eider, whistling swan, and brant. Small numbers of unsuccessful or non-breeding snow geese also occur 
here. 


19 Caribou 


Southampton Island provides year-round range for a population of barren-ground caribou. 


In the early 1900's, caribou were reported to be abundant on Southampton Island, wintering in the 
Precambrian uplands throughout the eastern portion of the island. In summer, caribou could be found 
scattered over the entire island, but were mostly associated with the coastal lowlands. The island’s caribou 
population declined rapidly following the establishment of the Hudson’s Bay trading post on Southampton 
Island in 1924. Increasing hunting activity coinciding with the introduction of a readily available supply 
of ammunition to the island’s inhabitants reduced the population to the extent that by 1930, the local 
Inuit were having difficulty securing enough caribou for clothing. By the late 1930's the few caribou that 
remained were confined mainly to White Island and the rugged uplands of the eastern coast. Occasionally, 
small herds would wander down from the hills, but these were promptly shot. By 1950, caribou on the 
island were reported to be nearing extinction, and became extinct in 1957 when the last caribou was shot. 


Caribou were reintroduced to Southampton Island in June 1967 by the Territorial Game Management 
Service and Canadian Wildlife Service. Forty-eight caribou, captured and airlifted from neighbouring Coats 
Island, were successfully released near Coral Harbour. Following their reintroduction, the caribou 
population appears to have grown rapidly.An aerial survey in November 1978 indicated approximately 
800-1500 animals on the island. At present (1983), the caribou population likely numbers between 2,000 
and 3,000 animals. Range studies carried out during 1970-72 indicated that winter range would ultimately 
be the limiting factor in the growth of the Southampton Island caribou population. Theoretically, it is 
believed that the island could support up to 40,000 caribou. 


The caribou of Southampton Island appear to have a high reproductive potential. Annual growth rates for 
the population may range as high as 35 percent. 


Predation is currently not a significant mortality factor in the Southampton Island caribou population as 
wolves are either absent or exceedingly rare on the island. This was not always the case. In the early 
1900’s wolves were apparently common throughout much of the island - a time when caribou were also 
very abundant. As caribou numbers declined, so did the wolves. By 1937, wolves had been eliminated 
from the island. Wolves did not reappear on Southampton Island until 1980, when a single wolf was shot 
and the tracks of others observed. With the present rapid growth and expansion of the island’s caribou 
population, it is probable that wolves will again become re-established on Southampton Island. 


At present, hunting is a minor mortality factor for Southampton Island caribou. Since 1978, Inuit residents 
have been permitted a small annual quota. Currently, Inuit harvest 50 male caribou and 20 female caribou 
annually from the island population. 


Caribou presently occupy more than half the island. The bulk of the caribou population are found on 
seasonal ranges, generally below 300 m in elevation, west of the Boas River and south of the Porsild 
Mountains, and in the Granite Hills and headwaters of the Kirchoffer River. Small numbers of caribou 
are also found along the western edge of the Precambrian uplands, as far north as the mouth of the 
Cleveland River. Southampton Island caribou do not appear to undertake significant seasonal movements. 
In the winter, they tend to be concentrated in coastal areas. In summer, the caribou tend to move further 
inland. The present pattern of seasonal distribution appears to be a reversal of that displayed by the 
caribou that previously occupied Southampton Island. 


20 Caribou 


Coats Island and Bencas Island provide year-round range for a population of barren-ground caribou that 
are indigenous to Coats Island. 


Following the extirpation of the local Sadlermuit inhabitants in the late 1800’s by disease but prior to the 
establishment of the Hudson Bay trading post on the island, in 1919, and subsequent arrival of new 
residents armed with rifles, caribou were apparently quite abundant. Wolves, the major natural predator 
of caribou, were also relatively abundant on the Island at that time. By 1924, the year the trading post 
was relocated to Coral Harbour on Southampton Island, the Coats Island caribou population had been 
reduced to a remnant few, for the next period of almost four decades the status of this island population 
was largely unknown. Following the drastic decline of caribou on Southampton Island by the early 1930's 
Inuit hunters from Southampton Island would periodically visit Coats Island by whale boat in late summer 
or early fall to secure as many caribou as possible to augment their supply of skins for clothing. In 1961 
the first comprehensive aerial survey was carried out and yielded an estimate of 500-600 caribou on Coats 
Island. Periodic surveys indicated a rapid growth in this island population which peaked at over 6,000 
caribou in 1974. During the severe winter in 1974-75, unusually deep snow that reduced forage availability 
resulted in the starvation deaths of over 70 percent of the caribou. Since then the population appears to 
have fluctuated, having likely experienced a similar though not nearly as catastrophic decline during the 
winter of 1979-80. The most recent estimate (1980) placed the caribou population of the island at 
approximately 2,300. 


The caribou of Coats Island have a high reproductive potential. Annual growth rates, during years of 
normal climatic conditions appear to have ranged from 22 percent to possibly as high 38 percent. This is 
due largely to natural mortality from predation no longer being an important factor in this population as 
wolves are currently absent from the island. During favourable years, Coats Island caribou are reputed 
to be of exceptional conditon. The fall weights and antler growth of bulls sampled in 1970 far exceeded 
those of their counterparts of comparable age from the mainland Kaminuriak barren-ground caribou 
herd. This has been attributed to the lack of natural predators, minimal insect harassment during the 
summer months and lack of extensive seasonal movements by these island caribou. 


At present, caribou numbers on Coats Island are likely regulated by winter forage availability, and toa 
lesser extent, hunting mortality. Currently Inuit hunters from Coral Harbour are permitted an annual 
quota of 300 caribou from the island. The actual harvest seldom approaches this figure. 


Coats Island caribou do no undertake significant seasonal movements. Caribou make little use, at anytime, 
of the largely barren central interior upland. Generally, they occur throughout the year in the coastal 
areas surrounding the island. Areas of raised beaches along the coast are favoured by caribou during 
winter. The exposed beach ridges are windswept, and are either bare or have thin snow cover that allows 
the animals to forage efficiently. These areas are particularly critical during those occasional winters when 


snow conditions prevent caribou from feeding in other sites. Raised beaches also appear to be favoured 
travel routes for moving caribou. In summer, caribou are generally concentrated along the well-vegetated 
coastal lowlands. Female caribou, throughout much of the year appear to be concentrated on the 
southwestern half of the island, particularly the southern coasts. It is likely that most calving activity 
takes place in this area. Males are usually more common in the northeastern half. 


Caribou have commonly been observed on Bencas Island in winter and are thought to cross over on the 
ice from northern Coats Island. Caribou are reported to occupy Bencas Island occasionally during summer. 


21 Polar Bears 


The north end of Coats Island may be a maternity denning area. Large snow drifts which accumulate 
amongst the high outcrops of Precambrian rock provide suitable sites for the construction of dens. 


22 Polar Bears 
Polar bears are found inland between South Bay and Bay of Gods Mercy during fall and spring. 


23 Polar Bears and Seals 


Native hunters reported that Seahorse Point is a favourite gathering place for polar bears in the fall, where 
they feed on ringed and bearded seals before denning. Numerous sightings of harp seals have been made 
at Seahorse Point in the past summers, but have not been confirmed by recent data. 


24 Seals 


Ringed seals are uncommon in the waters off Southampton Island due to the lack of fast ice along the 
simple coastline. Bearded seals are seen more frequently, and are especially abundant amongst the 
offshore pack ice. 


25 Belugas and Seals 


During summer beluga whales occur in small numbers along the south, east and west coasts of Coats 
Island. 

Ringed seals occur only occasionally in the waters around Coats Island, but bearded seals are seen 
frequently. 


26 Bowheads, Belugas and Seals 


Although there is no direct evidence, bowhead whales are thought to migrate through Hudson Strait in 
spring and cross Hudson Bay to the mouth of Roes Welcome Sound. 


Large numbers of belugas move westward along the south coast of Southampton Island in May and June, 
and eastward again in September. 


Most harp seals migrating northward from Newfoundland and Labrador continue from Davis Strait to 
Baffin Bay, but small numbers move westward into Hudson Bay along the south coast of Southampton 
Island. 


27 Belugas and Walruses 


Belugas are abundant off the north and east coasts of Bell Peninsula. They may occur year round in the 
open waters off Southampton Island. 


Large numbers of walruses are found perennially off the coast of Bell Peninsula, and have been observed 
in 50 to 75% ice cover during surveys in March of 1981 and 1982. 


28 Walruses 


These traditional hauling out areas or uglits are situated on Precambrian crystalline rocks of northeast 
Coats Island and Bencas Island, which rise to heights exceeding 500 feet. Walruses haul out on the rocks 
in late July when most of the ice has left the area between Southampton and Coats Island. In late July 
and August of 1981, walruses were observed hauled out on land. Numbers ranged up to 1,500 depending 
upon the availability of sea ice suitable for haulout. Food types found in samples taken from this area 
include molluscs such as Mya truncata and Saxicava arctica sp. and echinoderms such as Cucumaria 
sp. Inuit hunters report that most of the walruses leave Coats and Bencas islands in late August and early 
September and swim across to Seahorse Point. 


29 Walruses 
Ice in Foxe Channel usually arrives at Native Point in late August and early September, bringing with it 
large numbers of walruses. 

30 Walruses 


The steep coastline of Walrus Island and Bencas Island are favoured hauling out grounds for as many as 
2,000 walruses in some years. Walruses do not haul out on the land until most of the ice has left the area 
between Southampton and Coats Islands. Herds of 1,000 animals have been reported on Walrus Island 
in the fall. 


31 Walruses 
A 1954 aerial survey counted 2,000 walruses at Seahorse Point. Uglits in this are not occupied as 
frequently as those on Walrus, Bencas and Coats islands, because of the recurrent appearance of ice floes 
upon which the walruses prefer to haul-out. Food items in this area include molluscs amd marine worms 
such as Mya truncata and Saxicava arctica sp. and annelids. 


32 Walruses 
Walruses cross Evans Strait in September from Coats Island to the eastern tip of Bell Peninsula. 


Hunter preparing his harpoon — 
PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 
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SVERDRUP ISLANDS 


Inuit Land Use 


1GF Grise Fiord residents carry out polar bear hunting in this area every year during winter and spring. 


(See map page 138) 


Wildlife 


1 Seabirds 

Ivory gulls have been seen here but breeding has not been confirmed. 
2 Waterfowl 

Greater snow geese, eiders and probably brant nest in this area of Axel Heiberg Island. 
3 Muskox 


A large concentration of muskox (about 400) is found year-round across Axel Heiberg Island, including 
the Fosheim Peninsula. : 


4 Waterfowl 
Small numbers of brant have been seen in these areas. 


(See map page 139) 


Short tailed weasel — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 
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UPPER BACK RIVER 


Inuit Land Use 


1CP Until the mid 1970’s a number of family groups lived year round in the Contwoyto Lake area. Most 

& BI of the families are now based in Coppermine or Bathurst Inlet, but some of them still spend spring 
and summer in the area. The main camp is located on Concession Lake. In spring, barren-ground 
caribou are hunted as they migrate across the ice of Contwoyto Lake, in fall, they are hunted as they 
migrate along the eastern shore of the lake. Much of the caribou meat is dried or frozen for future 
use. In winter, traplines for Arctic fox radiate from Concession Lake. Wolves, Wolverines and grizzly 
bears are taken when they are encountered. This area is the core harvesting area for the Contwoyto 
Lake area. 


2CP This area remains a primary resource harvesting zone. There is a permanent outpost camp on 

& BI Contwoyto Lake. Much of the activity is aligned along Contwoyto Lake, towards the Pellatt Lake area. 
Winter traplines for Arctic fox extends along both sides of the lake, and to the northeast. Major 
caribou hunts occur during the spring and fall migrations, and the meat is dried or frozen for future 
use. Wolves, wolverines and grizzly bears are hunted when they are encountered. Domestic fishing 
occurs at several locations along the lake. The arrows indicate common travel routes. 


(See map page 140) 


3CP Hunting activity in this area has been irregular in recent years. 


4CP Until the early 1970's several families (about 25 people) were based at the permanent camp at Pellatt 

& BI Lake narrows. Trapping for Arctic fox was the economic base for the camp, and caribou the main 
source of food. The spring and especially the fall migrations of caribou between Contwoyto and Pellatt 
Lakes provided ample meat which was dried or frozen for winter use. Wolves, wolverine and grizzly 
bears were hunted when they were encountered. Although most of these people now reside in 
Coppermine or Bathurst Inlet, they return to the area occasionally to hunt or trap. Three families 
have return to live year round. From the Pellatt Lake base, hunting and trapping routes extend 
northwest towards Coppermine and northeast to Nose Lake. Inuit from the Bathurst Inlet area 
occasionally hunted in the vicinity of Mara River in the past. 


5CP These areas have been used occasionally for trapping Arctic fox in winter or for hunting barren- 
ground caribou. Activities here are sudsidiary to those in the area close to Contwoyto Lake. 


6RA This area is part of an occasionally used travel route that links the Great Slave Lake area with 
& CP Contwoyto Lake area. Because air travel has improved, this route has hardly been used in recent 
years. 


7CP This area was formerly a commonly used trapline stretching southwest to Point Lake. Arctic fox was 
the main species trapped and barren-ground caribou were hunted whenever they were encountered. 


8CP This is part of a frequently visited hunting and trapping area that surrounds Itchen Lake. 


9CP Hunting activity in this area was regular in the past but in recent years, it has been limited to 
& BI occasional fall and winter hunts for barren-ground caribou. 


10CP Bathurst Inlet Inuit based at Beechey Lake occasionally visit this area during the winter to trap Arctic 
& BI fox or to hunt barren-ground caribou. Regular use of this area has decreased in recent years as a 
result of centralization. 


11CP Activity in these areas is usually subsidiary to that in the vicinity of Contwoyto or Nose lakes. 
& BI Occasionally Arctic fox are trapped in winter and barren-ground caribou may be hunted in spring 
or fall. Use of these areas was more regular in the past. 


12BI Hunting and trapping activity in this area is less regular than in areas 13 and 15. 


13BI This corridor of regular use which extends south from Bathurst Inlet, is used primarily for hunting 
caribou in fall and winter. Inuit travelling between the inlet and Beechey Lake hunt throughout the 
area. Arctic fox are trapped occasionally. Muskox and wolves are common in the northern section of 
the area. 


14BI Bathurst Inlet Inuit, generally those based at the mouth of the Burnside River, sometimes travel to 
this area in the fall to hunt rutting barren-ground caribou and in the winter to trap Arctic fox, this 
area was used more intensively in the past. 


15BI The Beechey Lake area was intensively used in the past. No families now reside in the area year 
round, but Inuit based at Bathurst Inlet still visit the area regularly. Activities in the area include 
trapping Arctic fox in winter and hunting barren-ground caribou that migrate south across Beechey 


Lake in the fall. Wolves, woverine, grizzly bears and muskox are also hunted when they are 
encountered. A number of traditional campsites are located on Beechey Lake close to fishing sites. 


16CB Inuit based at Perry River or Cambridge Bay sometimes visit this inland area to hunt caribou in fall 
and winter, and to trap Arctic fox in winter. 


17BI No hunting or trapping activity has been reported in this area in recent years. However, before the 

& SN trend to centralization, Inuit now based at Bathurst Inlet, and Chipweyan or Yellowknife Dene now 
based at Snowdrift, lived part of the year in areas adjacent to this area. At that time, hunting and 
trapping trips into this area were common. 


18CP = Inuit based at Contwoyto Lake or Pellatt Lake narrows sometimes established a winter camp at 
Muskox Lake. Arctic fox were trapped during the winter. In late winter and early spring migrating 
barren-ground caribou were sometimes hunted along the Contwoyto River between Thistle Lake and 
Muskox Lake. 


19CP = Coppermine Inuit based at Contwoyto Lake or Pellatt Lake hunt barren-ground caribou, wolves, 
wolverine or trap Arctic fox in this area. 


20CP Very little hunting or trapping activity has been reported in these areas in recent years. 
& YK 


21Yk In the past, residents of Yellowknife or Detah occasionally travelled to this area to trap Arctic fox or 
hunt barren-ground caribou. 


22YK = Yellowknife residents occasionally follow this route to hunt and trap in the Courageous Lake area or 
in the Aylmer Lake area. 


23YK Inthe past, several men from Yellowknife, Detah or Rae Edzo occasionally travelled to the Courageous 
& RA Lake-Lac de Gras areas in winter to trap Arctic fox or hunt barren-ground caribou. Trapping activity 
usually depended on the availability of caribou for food. 


24YK In the past, residents of Yellowknife or Detah occasionally followed this route to hunt or trap in the 
Courageous Lake - Lac de Gras area. In recent years, aircraft have been used to reach this area in 
the fall for hunting caribou. 


25YK Very little hunting or trapping activity has been reported in this area in recent years. Occasionally, 
residents of Yellowknife or Detah travelled through this area to reach the Courageous Lake region. 
Recently, aircraft have been used to reach the area in fall for the caribou hunt. 


Notes on Domestic Fisheries 


Domestic fishing, which is an important source of protein, continues to be an inexpensive form of food 
production that requires only small amounts of capital and equipment. Fishing occurs year round, but often 
it is intensified in late summer or early fall when fish are preserved for winter use by trappers, hunters or dog 
teams. Gill netting is the primary means of harvesting fish which are usually dried or frozen for future use. 
Lake trout and whitefish are caught at numerous locations. 


Wildlife 


1 Caribou 
Barren-ground caribou, generally part of the Bathurst herd, migrate southwestward through this area in 
late summer on their way to winter range. In late winter, they migrate northeastward to calving grounds 
near Bathurst Inlet. 

2 Caribou 


Barren-ground caribou move along the east shore and cross the narrow sections of Contwoyto Lake in 
late July, on their way to their winter range to the south and west. 


3 Caribou 


Barren-ground caribou, cross Contwoyto Lake on the ice in late April and early May, on their way to calving 
grounds to the northeast. 


(See map page 141) 


4 Caribou 
Barren-ground caribou, migrate across the narrow section of Contwoyto and Pellatt lakes in late July, as 
they move towards winter range to the southwest. 


5 Muskox 


Muskox can be found, in limited numbers, throughout this area. There is no boundary associated with 
this symbol. 


6 Note 


This wildlife area consists of the Thelon Game Sanctuary. The sanctuary established in 1927, provides 
important range for muskox. Barren-ground grizzly bear, barren-ground caribou, wolf, wolverine and fox 
are common throughout the area and the sanctuary provides an important breeding area for Canada 
geese. 


7 Waterfowl, Foxes and Wolves 


This zone encompasses the Back River valley where many white-fronted and Canada geese molt in mid 
summer. Arctic fox and wolf dens are numerous here. 


8 Wolves 
This wildlife area encompasses the forest tundra transition. Vegetation in the tundra is dominated by 
grasses, sedges, and lichens, and in the forested region by sporadic stands of spruce. Many species 
usually associated with either forest or tundra habitat may be found in this zone, wolf dens are particularly 
numerous throughout the transition. 


Caribou below the treeline — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 
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VICTORIA ISLAND EAST 


Inuit Land Use 


1HI Tahiryuak Lake and several small adjoining lakes are used each fall by several Holman families for 
Arctic char fishing. Nets are set under the newly formed ice. The Holman HTA estimates that up to 
450 kg of char are harvested annually. The Holman HTA considers Tahiryuak Lake an important 
char spawning lake. As many as 30 caribou may be hunted in the area in fall or early winter. 


(See map page 142) 


2 No hunting or trapping activity has been reported in this area in recent years. 


3CB This large interior area of Victoria Island is used every winter for Arctic fox trapping and caribou 
hunting. Although the number of hunters and trappers varies from year to year, there are usually 
several active each winter. Similarly, the locations and lengths of traplines in the area change from 
year to year. The activity in the area is usually based from adjacent areas closer to Cambridge Bay. 
Depending on the availability of caribou closer to Cambridge Bay, considerable caribou hunting may 
also occur in this area. 


4CB Washburn and Tahoe lakes are heavily used as lake trout fisheries by several Cambridge Bay families 
during fall. The Cambridge Bay HTA reports thata 11,400kg and a 4500kg commercial quota has 
been established on Washburn and Tahoe lakes respectively. The Cambridge Bay HTA plans to 
establish a summer lake trout sport-fishing camp on Washburn Lake. This area was particularly 
important ten years ago when caribou were not so close to Cambridge Bay. 


5CB The Holman Hunters and Trappers Association considers the east end of Prince Albert Sound an 

& HI extremely important area for year-round caribou and muskox hunting, late spring and summer duck, 
geese and swan hunting, winter Arctic fox trapping and fall Arctic char spawning. They plan to 
establish an Arctic char commercial fishery on the Kagloryuak River. The Cambridge Bay HTA 
reports that the Cambridge Co-op presently has a 6800 to 9000 kg Arctic char commercial quota on 
the Kagloryuak River. The Holman HTA also plans to establish an 


Arctic fox trapping outpost camp at the east end of Prince Albert Sound. 


6CB There is a quota of eight polar bears and eight muskox in this area for the Cambridge Bay hunters. 
The HTA plans to establish sport hunting camps in both the northwestern and southern parts of 
Hadley Bay for mid- to late winter guided hunts. 


7CB A few Cambridge Bay and Holman Island hunters trap arctic fox, caribou hunt and fish in this area. 
& HI 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


Residents of Cambridge Bay gill net Arctic char, lake trout and cisco (Coregonus sp.) from Washburn Lake 
in November and December. 

Washburn Lake has a combined quota on commercially caught lake trout and whitefish (Coregonus sp.) 
including cisco of 14,500 kg round weight (rd). The lake was fished in the winter of 1974, and possibly again 
in 1977. Lake trout and a few Arctic char and cisco (Coregonus sp.) were caught during the fishery. 

Guests of the Arctic Char Lodge, located northeast of Cambridge Bay, visit a traditional campsite on this 
small unnamed lake (71°03’N, 108°03’W) to angle for lake trout and Arctic char. This camp operates between 
July 15 and August 21, serving about 50 guests annually. 

High Arctic Sportfishing Camps operate a campsite further upstream on this system (71°26'N, 107°37'W). 
Between July 21 and August 26, 1981, guests angled 129 Arctic char and 169 lake trout from the river system. 

A river which flows into the Norway Bay area has a commercial fishing quota on anadromous Arctic char of 
4,500kg (rnd). There is no record of the area having been fished. 

Inuit employees of Arctic Char Lodge, from Cambridge Bay, angle near the campsite for lake trout and Arctic 
char. Fish are eaten or dried for winter use. 


Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl 

These well-vegetated lowlands provide important habitat for birds, particularly waterfowl. The ice-free 
coastal waters of Hadley Bay may often be used by large numbers of king eiders and oldsquaws in summer 
and early fall. These concentrations are thought to consist mainly of molting flocks of post-breeding 
drakes and non-breeders. During summer hundreds of molting Canada geese are found around rivers 
and lakes lying south of Hadley Bay. A variety of breeding birds are found within this area. Species that 
are found probably include king eiders, oldsquaws, swans, red-throated loons, yellow-billed loons, 
glaucous gulls, jaegers and a variety of shorebirds. 

Snowy owls are particularly abundant within this area. Their nesting activity and abundance is probably 
regulated by the availability of the cyclic prey species, particularly the lemming. 


2 Waterfowl 

This is only a very small portion of a large wildlife area which encompasses most of southeastern Victoria 
Island. This wildlife area provides very important habitat for a large number and diversity of birds. Much 
of this entire area is characterized by patchy, well-vegetated lowlands that are interspersed with numerous 
small, shallow tundra ponds and lakes. These areas provide prime nesting habitat for many bird species 
that breed in the region and includes such species as Canada, snow and white-fronted geese, brant, king 
and common eiders, oldsquaw, whistling swan, sandhill crane, glaucous gull, Sabine’s gull, Arctic tern, 
Arctic yellow-billed and red-throated loons, snowy owl, ptarmigan, jaegers and a large variety of shorebirds. 
This area also provides important habitat for large numbers of non-breeding birds, especially waterfowl, 
that occupy the area during the critical molting period. 


3 Waterfowl 


The interior of Victoria Island provides some important habitat for a large variety but generally lower 

density of brids than that found in coastal and other boundaried areas. Some of the more common birds 
found scattered throughout much of the interior 
include Canada geese, whistling swan, old- 
squaws, king eiders, sandhill cranes, glaucous 
gulls, Sabine’s gulls, Arctic terns, snowy owls, 
ptarmigan, jaegers and loons. 


4 Waterfowl 


This wildlife area which encompasses the head of 
Prince Albert Sound and extends inland along the 
Kagloryuak River valley, provides important habi- 
tat for a large number and diversity of breeding 
and non-breeding birds, particularly waterfowl. 
The area is generally very well vegetated and 
contains numerous streams and small shallow 
tundra lakes and ponds. The most abundant 
waterfowl species utilizing this area include king 
eider, oldsquaw, Canada goose and whistling 
swan. Lesser numbers of other waterfowl such as 
white-fronted goose, common eider and brant also 
occur in the area, the latter two species of which 
are restricted mostly to the coastal areas in Prince 


(See map page 143) 


Hunter and muskox bull — 
PHOTO: JILL OAKES 


Albert Sound. Other birds that nest within this area include snowy owl, glaucous gull, Sabine’s gull, 
Arctic tern, sandhill crane, jaegers, loons, ptarmigan and a variety of shorebirds. 


5 Seabirds 


A small colony of gulls, probably glaucous gulls, nests on a small island in this river. 


6 Seabirds 
A small island within this area supports a small colony of nesting glaucous gulls and Arctic terns. 


7 Raptors 
Scattered cliffs within this area provide good nesting habitat for raptors. Because of their relatively small 
overall population sizes, nesting success is particularly critical for peregrine falcons and gyrfalcons. All 
areas used by peregrines and gyrfalcons for nesting are designated critical. The status of the raptor 
population within this area is unknown. 


8 Raptors 


This large area of Precambrian upland extends across northwestern Victoria Island from northern Hadley 
Bay to Minto Inlet. This area, which is characterized by rugged topography composed of high ridges, 
plateaus, and steep escarpments bordering often well-vegetated valleys, provides optimal nesting habitat 
for large numbers of rough-legged hawks, some peregrine falcons and a few gyrfalcons. All nesting habitat 
used by the rare and endangered peregrine falcon is considered critical. Raptor nesting activity and 
success is probably regulated by the availability and abundance of the suitable prey species in any given 
year. 


9 Caribou 


Most of this area is well vegetated and has an elevation below 300 m. This area provides important summer 
range for substantial numbers of caribou and some calving activity may also take place. It is unknown 
to what extent caribou make use of this area in winter. 


Victoria Island provides year-round range for up to 8000 caribou, most of which are found on the western 
part of the island. Caribou productivity on the island appears to be high. This could partially be due to 
the scarcity of wolves as well as the lack of periodic severe winter conditions on the island. In spring and 
summer, caribou usually inhabit lush sedge meadows and lowlands that are associated with coastal areas 
and river valleys. In winter, they are usually found in windswept upland areas where willow and lichen 
are exposed. Though little is known about their seasonal shifts, it appears that caribou only migrate short 
distances within their range. 

The caribou population of Victoria Island appears to consist of two distinct races of caribou - a Peary type 
which appears to be confined to the northern half of the island, particularly west of the Shaler Mountains 
and a barren-ground - Peary hybrid which occupies the rest of the island. 


10 Caribou 


The area is thought to be used mainly as wintering range by caribou. Caribou also likely move through 
this area during seasonal shifts between major summering ranges to the north and northwest and major 
wintering ranges to the south and southeast. 


11 Caribou 


Small numbers of caribou are found within this area during summer and it is not known to what extent 
they use the area in winter. 


12 Muskox 


Most of the population of approximately 13,000 muskox thought to inhabit Victoria Island can be found 
on suitable ranges throughout the year within the boundaries of this large important area which generally 
includes most of the more extensively vegetated regions of this island. On Victoria Island, these better 
vegetated areas occur mostly at elevations below 300 m. Most of the present muskox population appears 
to be concentrated on the northwestern end of Victoria Island. 


The overall muskox population of Victoria Island appears to be increasing. Further increases in the number 
of muskox over much of their range on Victoria Island is likely to occur. 


General trends in habitat selection have been noted for muskox. Muskox grazing areas are often near or 
along the coast or in lowlands below 150 meters in elevation. These lowland areas provide range for many 
muskox throughout most of the year. Some selection of slopes and ridges with windswept areas of exposed 
vegetation in late winter, and south-facing slopes with early snow melt patches in early spring, is thought 
to occur. These areas are likely more critical during those winters and springs when unusual snow 
conditions make foraging in the lowlands extremely difficult. 

Numerous muskox are found within the area. Concentrations of muskox occur in association with the 
well-vegetated meadows found along the north side of Prince Albert Sound along the Kagloryauk River 
and its tributaries and along the rivers draining into the southeast and southwest corners of Namaycush 
Lake. 


13 Muskox 
Substantial numbers of muskox occur within this map area. They are found in the better vegetated 
lowlands along the Kuujjua River and its tributaries, along the periperal areas of the Shaler Mountains 
and in the areas lying to the west and south of Hadley Bay. 

14 Muskox 
Muskox occur throughout much of this map area. Muskox are particularly abundant in the area of the 
well-vegetated lowlands bordering the large sandy expanse on the south-central part of this map and on 
the well-vegetated coastal lowlands. 

15 Muskox 
Small numbers of muskox are found in the better vegetated areas within this map area. 

16 Polar Bears 
Polar bear maternity dens have not yet been located along the coasts of Hadley Bay. However, on the 
basis of the number of adult females with cubs that have been captured in the area, maternity denning 
probably occurs along the coastlines of Hadley Bay. 

17 Polar Bears 
Hadley Bay is an important feeding area for polar bears in spring. 

18 Polar Bears 
Polar bears occur in medium numbers along the eastern coast of Victoria Island as far south as Isachsen 
Point. 

19 Seals 
Ringed seals are found year-round in Hadley Bay, and they breed on the first year ice during spring. 


Peary’s caribou — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 
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(See map page 144) 


This area is used regularly by residents of Baker Lake for caribou hunting. Barren-ground caribou 
spend the winter in part of this area. In some years, significant numbers of barren-ground caribou 
winter in the Whitehills-Tehek lakes area. In those years, caribou hunting is extensive from fall 
through spring, especially in the vicinity of Whitehills Lake. Trapping for Arctic fox occurs in February 
and March of most winters. Several camps located on Tehek Lake and the Meadowbank River system 
are used during these hunting and trapping activities. Domestic fishing, especially in Whitehills Lake 
and the southeast end of Tehek Lake, provides food for hunters and trappers, Baker Lake residents 
commonly travel to Whitehills Lake in spring and summer to occupy seasonal fish camps. 


Very little hunting or trapping has occurred in this remote area. However, residents of Baker Lake 
anticipate using this area in the future. The area extends unbounded some distance north and west. 


This area, along the north shore of Baker Lake is heavily used year-round. Local residents commonly 
set up weekend or seasonal camps here, usually for domestic fishing. In those years when barren 
ground caribou winter in the Whitehills Lake or Quoich River areas, caribou hunting may also be 
high in summer and fall as caribou migrate southwards. Trapping for Arctic fox occurs from November 
to April. In November and December, it is heaviest close to the settlement, whereas in February and 
March trappers use the Whitehills Lake and lower Quoich River areas. 


Although it is not as easily accessible as the north shore, the southern shore of Baker Lake is visited 
regularly by Baker Lake residents. Seasonal camps along the shoreline are common, usually 
associated with domestic fishing. Caribou hunting most likely occurs in late summer at the eastern 
end of the area when barren ground caribou migrate southwards. Trapping for Arctic fox may occur 
in late winter. 


The mouth of the Kazan River is one of the most popular locations for seasonal camps. In late spring 
and early summer, large numbers of geese and some ducks are hunted. Eggs are also collected. The 
area is also popular for domestic fishing. Trapping for 


Arctic fox occurs in the area during late winter. 


Chesterfield Inlet residents use this area occasionally for caribou and wolf hunting and Arctic fox 
trapping during winter. Inland hunting was more intense in previous years. A camp on Armit Lake 
is used occasionally as a base for hunting, trapping and fishing. 


This area is used in most years by residents of Chesterfield Inlet and Baker Lake. Occasionally, 
barren-ground caribou winter in this area and are hunted in spring and fall. 


While most of this area is currently unused, Repulse Bay hunters have used part of this area for 
caribou hunting during recent winters. The Tinittuktug Flats vicinity, Kuugaarjuk Creek and 
Piksimanik River have been used for Arctic char fishing during the summer and fall. Several families 
from Repulse Bay used the Wager Bay area as a year round outpost camp in the recent past, for 
caribou, wolf, wolverine, polar bear and seal hunting, fishing, and Arctic fox trapping. 


Wager Bay has been used by Repulse Bay hunters in the recent past for both ringed and bearded 
seal, and polar bear hunting. Wager Bay has an annual polar bear quota of 2. A cabin on Savage 
Islands is used as a base for winter polar bear, wolf and wolverine hunting. Walrus were hunted on 
Nuvudlik Island in the recent past. Handkerchief Inlet has been used for Arctic char fishing during 
summer and fall. 


This route is used by residents of Repulse Bay for winter travel to and from the Bennett Bay area of 
Wager Bay. 


There has been no hunting or trapping in this area in recent years. 


This area, extending to the south is used regularly by residents of Chesterfield Inlet for hunting 
caribou. The barren-ground caribou migrate through this area and are hunted frequently. Several 
trappers operate occasionaly in this area and wolves are hunted when encountered. Fishing takes 
place in the spring and fall in the Lorillard River and several nearby lakes. 13CI and RB This portion 
of Roes Welcome Sound is used for resource harvesting by hunters travelling between Repulse Bay 
and Chesterfield Inlet. 


Notes on Domestic and Commercial Fisheries 


Domestic fishing, which provides an important source of protein, continues to be an inexpensive form of 
food production that requires only small amounts of capital and equipment. Fishing occurs primarily between 
May and November and peaks during the downstream migration of Arctic char in May and June. Arctic char, 
lake trout, cisco, and whitefish are caught with gill-nets or by jigging and are used for human and canine 
consumption. Domestic fishing provides a food source for the residents of Baker Lake which is second in 
importance only to caribou hutning. 

Important domestic fishing areas are the mouths of the Kazan and Prince Rivers, and Tehek, Whitehills, and 
Baker Lakes. 

In November and December, residents of Repulse bay travel by snowmobiles to the Piksimanik River and a 
lake on Masivak Creek to gillnet anadromous Arctic char through the ice. 

Water bodies with combined commercial quotas for whitefish and lake trout in 1979 were Tehek Lake, 22,680 
kg round weight (md); Whitehills Lake, 8,160 kg rnd; and the Baker Lake area, 22,680 kg rnd. Only the Baker 
Lake area has a record of recent commercial harvest. Commercial fishermen from the community of Baker 
Lake also fish many of the areas south of Baker Lake and along Chesterfield Inlet. Fish are sold both within 
the community and to the Rankin Inlet Fish Co-operative. The co-operative sends frozen dressed Arctic char 
to the Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation in Winnipeg, for distribution. 

Daly Bay has a quota on commercially caught anadromous Arctic char of 454 kg md. This last record of 
commercial fishing at Daly Bay was in 1965, when fishermen employed by a Department of Northern Affairs 
and Natural Resources pilot cannery on Winchester Inlet caught 1,878 kg of char. 

There are quota on commercially caught anadromous Arctic char of 900 kg rnd at Alda Lake and of 2,300 
kg at both Bennett Bay and the Piksimanik River. There are no records of commercial fishing at Alda Lake or 
at Bennett Bay, but 363 kg of char were caught in the Piksimanik River in 1982. 


In 1979, the Brown River had a commercial fishing quota on anadromous Arctic char of 6,800 kg rnd. This 
quota had no record of commercial harvest. 


(See map page 145) 


Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl 


Upwards of several thousand Canada geese are here during spring, summer and fall, scattered, usually 
in small flocks. Most of these geese belong to a large race of Canada geese that occur in the area only as 
non-breeding molt migrants from populations that breed in southern Canada. A few small (Hutchins) 
Canada geese may also breed within the map area, most likely along the coast. 


The coastal area, large lakes and rivers with adjacent lakes and tundra ponds tend to be the favoured 
molting area for Canada geese. The water bodies are important in that they provide a refuge for geese 
from most predators. Lowlands immediately adjacent to these water bodies are important feeding sites 
for geese. The Gordon and Borden rivers appear to be particularly favoured as molting areas for Canada 
geese. Over 1,800 Canadas were utilizing these two rivers in July 1983. With the completion of the molt 
by late summer, the geese likely disperse throughout the area. 


2 Waterfowl 


Sandy beaches along these rivers, associated with sedge meadows which flood in spring, are used by large 
Canada geese for molting between June 15 and July 30. Once these birds regain flight, they disperse 
throughout the area, remaining in small scattered flocks until their fall migration south. 


3 Waterfowl 
This area is used by several thousand molting Canada geese. Molting activity occurs on sandy beaches 
along the Quoich River associated with sedge meadows which flood in spring. Molting occurs between 
June 15 and July 30. Once the birds regain flight they disperse throughout the area and particularly 
along the northern shore of Baker Lake, where they remain in small scattered flocks until the fall migration. 


4 Waterfowl 


Many species of waterfowl, including thousands of snow geese, lesser numbers of Canada geese, whistling 
swans, and sandhill cranes migrate north in spring and south in fall through this area. 


5 Waterfowl 
This area, which extends west and south into the adjacent map sheets, provides important habitat for 
several species of birds, especially waterfowl. The southern shoreline of Baker Lake west of the Kazan 
River is used for staging by numerous ducks, geese, and shorebirds prior to dispersal to the nesting 
grounds. A small colony of snow geese has been reported nesting at the mouth of the Kazan River. The 


southern shoreline of Baker Lake east of the Kazan River is used as a brood-rearing, molting, and staging 
area by some Canada geese and lesser numbers of whistling swans and snow geese. 


6 Waterfowl 


Numerous small flocks of Canada geese are found during spring,summer and fall scattered throughout 
much of the area. Most of these geese belong to a large race of Canada geese that occur in the area only 
as non-breeding molt migrants from populations that breed in southern Canada. A few small (Hutchin’s) 
Canada geese may also breed in the area. 


The coast of Wager Bay, large lakes and rivers with adjacent tundra lakes and ponds tend to be the favoured 
molting area for Canada geese. The water bodies are important in that they provide a refuge for geese from 
most predators. This is particularly important during the flightless period of the molt when geese are most 
vulnerable to predators. Lowlands immediately adjacent to these water bodies are important feeding sites 
for geese. The Gordon and Piksimanik rivers appear to be particularly favoured as molting areas. With 
the completion of the molt by late summer, geese likely disperse throughout much of the map area. 


7 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


A significant variety of aquatic birds are found in the immediate area of Wager Bay. Some of the more 
common, although not numerous, breeding species include common eiders, herring gull and black 
guillemot, oldsquaw, Arctic loon and red-throated loon. Nesting activity appear to be confined mainly to 
some of the offshore islands. Loons and oldsquaw are more widespread in their nesting distribution. 
Canada geese, mostly non-breeders, are common and widespread along the coast. Some of the other less 
common species that occur in the area include Arctic tern, sandhill cranes, king eiders whistling swans. 
Lesser snow geese, brant, pintail and red breasted merganser. A variety of shorebirds also breed within 
the area. 


8 Waterfowl and Seabirds 


The coastal area provides important habitat for a large number and diversity of birds, particularly aquatic 
species. Waterfowl are abundant within the area. Canada geese, mostly belonging to a large race that 
occur in the area only as non-breeding molt migrants from populations that breed in southern Canada 
are numerous and widespread. A few other Canada geese, likely belonging to Hutchin’s race, probably 
breed throughout. Other species of waterfowl that breed within this area include king eider, common eider, 
brant and whistling swan. 


Lesser snow geese occur in the area either as non-breeders or during migration. Pintail and red breasted 
mergansers likely breed in the area in small numbers. 


Herring gulls are numerous, particularly along the coast and nest throughout the entire area usually as 
scattered isolated pairs or occasionally in small colonies. Favoured nesting sites are usually offshore 
boulders or small islands along the coast or in tundra lakes and ponds. Many nesting colonies of Arctic 
terns are found in scattered locations along this coast. In areas where colonies occur, such as Whale Point, 
Arctic terns are locally very abundant. Nesting activity by Arctic terns within this map area is generally 
restricted to the small coastal islands. 


Red-throated loons are very common and widespread. Small numbers of sandhill cranes likely nest in the 
area. Other species that are thought to breed here include: Arctic loon, parastic jaeger, long tailed jaeger 
and black guillemot. 


A large number and variety of shorebirds are probably found in this area; most are associated with localized 
habitats. Some of the more common species of shorebirds that likely breed within this area include 
semipalmated plover, golden plover, ruddy turnstone, white rumped sandpiper, dunlin, semipalmated 
sandpiper, sanderling, northern phalarope and red phalarope. The coastal lowlands and adjacent tidal 
flats may be important staging area for shorebirds during migration. 


9 Seabirds 


A colony of up to 300 pairs of black guillemots nest on the small islands near the reversing falls. 


10 Raptors 


The numerous cliffs throughout the rugged areas bordering Wager Bay provides optimal nesting habitat 
for raptors, including peregrine falcons, rough legged hawks, gryfalcons, and the occasional golden eagle. 
The Wager Bay area has been identified as one of the most productive nesting areas for the endangered 
peregrine falcon. Because of their relatively small overall population size, nesting success for peregrine 
and gryfalcons is particularly critical. Rough legged hawks are likely abundant in the area at times. 
Breeding activity of rough legged hawks is highly cyclical, and is dependant upon the abundance of its 
main prey, lemmings. The cliffs within this area also provides suitable nesting sites for ravens which 
likely nest in the area. 


11 Raptors 


Scattered steep cliffs throughout these areas are used by rough legged hawks, peregrine falcons, and 
possibly gryfalcons, for nesting. 


12 Caribou 

This area provides important year round range for barren-ground caribou of both the Wager herd and the 
Lorillard herd. The most recent population estimates (1986 have placed the sizes of the Wager and Lorillard 
herds at 100,000 to 300,00. 

The seasonal distribution of these two caribou herds, particularly during winter, is largely undocumented. 
Generally, the seasonal range of the Wager herd is considered to encompass the region between Wager 
Bay and south end of Committee Bay. These caribou have been reported, on a number of occasions, to 
calve in the vicinities of Pearce, Curtis and Stewart Lake, to the north of this map area. The overall 
importance and fidelity of the Wager herd to this calving area is not known. The seasonal ranges of the 
Lorillard herd are considered to encompass the region between Wager Bay and Chesterfield Inlet to the 
south. Calving by the Lorillard herd is believed to be confined mainly to the area of rolling uplands to the 
south and southwest of Wager Bay. The rugged, wind swept uplands on both sides of Wager Bay likely 
provide important wintering range for caribou. In summer, many caribou concentrate in the coastal 
lowlands, and are particularly abundant along the north side of Wager Bay. 


13 Caribou 


This unbounded area comprises the range of the Lorillard caribou herd which may number up to 26,000 
animals and which calves in the uplands south of Wager Bay. Caribou are thought to be found in greatest 
numbers within this area during fall and winter, little information is known on their seasonal movements 


14 Caribou 
The area north of Baker Lake is used by a few caribou, probably associated with the Lorillard herd. The 
greatest number of caribou is thought to occur at the east end of Baker Lake during fall and winter. 
Caribou of the Kaminuriak herd can be found on occasion in large numbers immediately south of Baker 
Lake, during spring and summer. During one year (1977), Kaminuriak caribou crossed Chesterfield Inlet 
and Baker Lake and thousands wintered throughout this unbounded area. 


Hunter in his caribou skin clothing — 
PHOTO: JILL OAKES 
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15 Caribou 
This area had been identified as important to caribou for traditional water crossings. 


16 Caribou 


Caribou of the Lorillard herd can be found throughout the year south from the south shores of Wager 
Bay, Brown and Ford lakes. Caribou of the Wager herd occupy the area to the north. Caribou from both 
herds generally concentrate in the northeastern protion of this unbounded area during spring and 
summer. The remaining area may be used more extensively as wintering range. 


17 Caribou 
Caribou can be found, usually in small numbers, year-round throughout this unbounded area. 


18 Caribou 


This large area is the calving ground of the Lorillard caribou herd. Only certain portions of the outlined 
area may be used in any one year, and segments of the herd may even calve outside the boundary indicated. 


19 Muskox 


Although inconclusive, there is some evidence that muskox in the past ranged within this map area. 
Hunting likely eradicated this population. A dramatic increase in the muskox population in the Queen 
Maud Gulf region to the west may result in future reestablishment of muskox within this area. The 
extensive well vegetated lowlands associated with the Borden River, Mistake Creek and Gordon River 
drainages appear to be particularly well suited for muskox grazing. 


20 Muskox 


In the past, muskox have occupied areas in the vicinity of Wager Bay. Hunting likely eradicated this 
population. The last report of muskox in the Wager Bay area was of a single bull observed along the Brown 
River in 1977. The dramatic increase in the muskox population in the Queen Maud Gulf region to the 
west, may result in future reestablishment of muskox within this area. 


Within the map area the well vegetated valley that extends along the lower Piksimanik River appears to 
be particularly favourable for muskox. In the past, muskox have been reported to occupy this area. 


21 Wolves 
Inuit hunters and trappers report that wolves den in these areas. 


22 Wolves and Arctic Fox 


Sandy areas, particularly eskers, throughout this unbounded area may be used by wolves and foxes for 
denning. 


23 Arctic Foxes 
Inuit hunters and trappers report that foxes den in these areas. 


24 Wolves 


Sandy deposits near the south end of Bool Lake provide optimal conditions for wolf denning. One active 
and one inactive wolf den were located in this area in 1983. The entire central portion of this map area 
may be an important denning area for wolves which are associated with the Lorillard caribou herd. The 
availability of suitable denning sites in areas with concentrations of caribou during spring and summer 
provide ideal denning conditions. 


25 Polar Bears, Seals and Belugas 


The Wager Bay area is an important summering area for polar bears with reported estimates of the summer 
population ranging from about 50 to 130 bears. It is also a denning area for polar bears. Ringed seals are 
very abundant throughout the marine portion of this area. The ringed seal population of Wager Bay has 
been estimated at a minimum of 2,500. Bearded seals and lesser numbers of harp and harbor seals are 
found in the area, with harbor seals more frequently being seen in Ford Lake. Beluga Whales are reported 
to be numerous in Wager Bay during the summer. 


Numerous common eiders can be found nesting along the north shore of Wager Bay and Ford Lake. 


26 Polar Bears 


Aerial surveys along the shorelines of Wager Bay during the summers of of 1976 and 1977 indicated a 
minimum population of 54 polar bears. The number of bears along the coastline increased from June to 
September as the Bay became ice-free. They were found to be more common on the high cliffs of the south 
shore than on the more gently slopping north shore. The greatest concentration being between Paliak 
Islands and Reversing Falls. Dens were found on the leeward side of hills and in ravines where snow 
accumalates in long, deep cliffs. This high density of polar bears may be related to the abundance and 
availability of seals. Because of the shape of the Bay, ice persists longer into the summer and refreezes 
earlier in the fall relative to surounding areas. This extended hunting period makes Wager Bay an 
important breeding area for polar bears particularly for females with cubs. 


27 Seals 
An aerial servey conducted in June 1977 indicated populations of at least 2,584 ringed seals and 28 
bearded seals in Wager Bay. This relatively high density of ringed seals may be due to the persistence of 
stable ice in Wager Bay and may be responsible for the concentration of polar bears observed here in 
summer and fall. 


28 Walrus 
A small population of walrus occurs along the coast from Eskimo Point to Wager Bay. Variable currents 
usually prevent extensive fast ice formation enabling the walruses to remain year round. 


29 Belugas 
Beluga whales tagged at Seal River north of Churchill, Manitoba have been harvested at both Whale Cove 
and Repulse Bay, suggesting that the whales migrate north along the coast and into Roes Welcome Sound 
in September and October. Some belugas may overwinter in Roes Welcome Sound in years when there is 
plenty of open water, but recent data indicates that the bulk of the western Hudson Bay population 
overwinters in Hudson Strait and Ungava Bay. 


30 Belugas 
Beluga were harvested in Wager Bay by Repulse Bay hunters between 1921 and 1962. 


Ice fishing for char — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 
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(See map page 146) 


Inuit from Resolute hunt caribou on the northern part of Somerset Island. Hunting occurs mainly 
in winter and spring when the area is accessible across the ice of Barrow Strait. 


Resolute hunters used to hunt caribou on western Cornwallis Island. The area is presently being 
hunted for muskox and is a travel route to Little Cornwallis Island. 


Resolute residents fish for Arctic char every year in the lakes and rivers along the south and east 
coasts of Cornwallis Island. Eleanor Lake is the most commonly fished lake on the island. Caribou 
are often present but are not hunted in this zone. 


Inuit from Resolute and Arctic Bay hunt polar bears in the marine area between Devon Island and 
Somerset Island. The coastal area along southwestern Devon Island is particularly important for 
hunting. Seals are also hunted year-round in various parts of this area by Inuit from Resolute and 
Arctic Bay. 


Ringed and bearded seals are hunted in Wellington Channel and Barrow Strait by Inuit from Resolute 
and Grise Fiord. Ringed seals are hunted throughout Barrow Strait and Wellington Channel in 
spring, summer and fall. During winter, hunters from Resolute tend to hunt closer to the settlement. 
As a result, ringed seals are usually taken at their breathing holes in cracks of the sea ice, particularly 
in Resolute Passage between Cornwallis and Griffith islands. Bearded seals are hunted primarily in 
May and June, while basking on the ice. Allen Bay, to the west of Resolute, is a well-known area for 
bearded seal hunting. Inuit from Grise Fiord hunt seals and polar bears while travelling to and from 
the Resolute area. Walruses are hunted during the open water season. Narwhals and belugas are 
hunted by Inuit from Resolute at the floe edge between Griffith and Somerset islands in spring, and 
off the northwest coast of Somerset Island, while belugas are usually killed each summer near 
Resolute. 


Muskoxen are hunted annually on western Devon Island by Inuit from Grise Fiord. Hunters from 
Resolute and Grise Fiord also take caribou from this area. 


This area is less frequently utilized by the Grise Fiord hunters for caribou and muskox than is area 
6GF & R. 


Every year Grise Fiord hunters travel throughout Jones Sound in pursuit of polar bears. The hunters 
also fish for Arctic char at the lake west of Thomas Lee Inlet. This is the only lake on western Devon 
Island which is currently being fished. Muskox and caribou are also taken occasionally near the 
shores of Thomas Lee Inlet, by hunters from Resolute and Grise Fiord. 


These routes are used between March and May by Grise Fiord and Resolute hunters travelling 
between their communities by snowmobile. The route across Cornwallis Island is more commonly 
used by people from Resolute. The sea-ice route through Wellington Channel is also used by tourists 
travelling every April and May between Resolute Bay and Grise Fiord. 


No hunting or trapping activity has been reported in these areas in recent years. 
Due to the polynya in the vicinity of Baillie-Hamilton Island, this area is not utilized. 
This route is used by Resolute hunters travelling by skidoo to the Creswell Bay Outpost Camp. 


Residents of Resolute Bay use the interior of Cornwallis Island for travel by skidoo in winter and 
spring and by all-terrain vehicle in summer and fall. 


Wildlife 


1 Waterfowl 
The Baillie-Hamilton Island polynya is an important spring staging area for eiders. Pullen Strait is also 
an important molting area during summer for oldsquaws. There is no boundary associated with this 
symbol. 


2 Waterfowl 
This small, but well vegetated, portion of northwestern Cornwallis Island is an important nesting area for 
birds. The area is used primarily by king eiders, oldsquaws and several species of shorebirds. 


3 Waterfowl 
This area on the west coast of Devon Island is used by greater snow geese for nesting and molting. 


4 Seabirds 
Steep coastal cliffs at Washington Point on Baillie-Hamilton Island provide important breeding habitat for 
approximately 3,000 pairs of black-legged kittiwakes during the period May through September. Small 
numbers of glaucous gulls and black guillemots also nest on the cliffs in this area. Concentrations of 
kittiwakes have also been reported nesting on Houston Stewart Island. 


5 Seabirds 
The steep coastal cliffs in this area are used by about 55 breeding pairs of glaucous gulls and 125 breeding 
pairs of black-legged kittiwakes during May through September. 


(See map page 147) 


Travelling by Skidoo on the spring ice — PHOTO: RICK RIEWE 
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6 Seabirds 


Throughout the marine portion of this map sheet the edges of landfast ice are of great importance for 
feeding seabirds, particularly fulmars, murres and guillemots. The position of these ice edges varies from 
year to year, but the stable ice edge that frequently persists for most of July at the south end of Wellington 
Channel and in the Allen Bay-Griffith Island-Somerset island area, is particularly important for seabirds. 
During August and September, the nearshore areas along the coast from Resolute eastwards to Cape 
Dungeness, and from Depot Point northwards to Read Bay, are particularly important as feeding and 
staging areas for northern fulmars. On the north coast of Somerset Island, Garnier Bay is a major feeding 
and staging area for fulmars and kittiwakes in summer and fall, and for murres in spring. The 
Cunningham Inlet area is an important feeding area for fulmars and may also be used in spring by 
concentrations of eiders. The stable ice edge that frequently persists from Prince Leopold Island to Maxwell 
Bay is particularly important for seabirds. Redstock Bay, Maxwell Bay, Cape Hurd and Graham Harbour 
are particularly important feeding and staging areas for fulmars and kittiwakes in summer and fall and 
for murres in spring. Throughout this area are scattered small breeding colonies of gulls. Inland, there 
are small breeding colonies of greater snow geese. 

Griffith and Limestone islands support nesting colonies of gulls and black guillemots. The area around 
Cunningham Inlet supports a small breeding colony (75 pairs) of Thayer’s gulls. 


7 Seabirds 


The steep coastal cliffs in this area are used by an estimated 10,000 pairs of nesting black guillemots, 
probably the largest colony of these seabirds in the Canadian Arctic. A colony of glaucous gulls is also 
found in this area. 


8 Seabirds 
Cape Liddon is a critical nesting area for an estimated 10,000 pairs of northern fulmars. Significant 
numbers of black guillemots and common eiders nest around Caswall Tower. 

9 Seabirds 


Prince Leopold Island is a critical area for seabirds. The steep coastal cliffs surrounding the island are 
used by an estimated 100,000 northern fulmars, 140,000 thick-billed murres, 58,000 black-legged 
kittiwakes, 4,000 black guillemots and 400 glaucous gulls for nesting between late April and September. 


10 Caribou and Muskox 
This area may provide range, primarily winter range, for a few Peary caribou. In the past muskox have 
been reported in the western part of the area around Red Loon Lake. 

11 Muskox and Caribou 


The western side of Cornwallis Island provides important range for small numbers of muskox and caribou. 
In recent years, muskox have been observed in the vegetated, low-lying plains and broad valley floors 
along the west and northwestern coasts. Both caribou and muskox are thought to move back and forth 
between Cornwallis and Bathurst islands, causing seasonal or yearly fluctuations in the populations on 
these islands. In recent years, the total populations on Cornwallis Island likely have not exceeded 30 
muskox and 30 caribou. 


Baillie-Hamilton Island and Litthw Cornwallis Island may on occasion support a few muskox and caribou. 
Little Cornwallis Island likely serves as a link in the movement of animals between Cornwallis and Bathurst 
islands. 

12 Caribou 


These areas provide important range for small numbers of Peary caribou. The total caribou population 
of Devon Island is small and likely does not exceed 100 animals. Most of these caribou are found on the 
Grinnell Peninsula, to the north of this map sheet, and along the west coast. It is thought that a movement 
of caribou occurs between summer ranges on the Grinnell Peninsula and winter ranges along the west 
coast. 

13 Muskox 
Lowland meadows along the river valleys in these areas provide important year-round range for muskox. 
The population of muskox in the western area is estimated to be around 50 animals. 

14 Muskox 


In the past, several muskox have been reported in this area. 


15 Polar Bears 
Queens Channel is part of a large year-round concentration area for polar bears. 


16 Polar Bears 


This unit, which includes the coasts of Cornwallis Island, Griffith Island, the west coast of Devon Island 
and most of Little Cornwallis Island supports polar bear denning in fall and winter. The headlands of 


bays, river valleys and banks are especially important for denning. There is no boundary associated with 
this symbol. 


17 Polar Bears 
The north coast of Devon Island is an important maternity fall and winter denning area, as well as a 
summer retreat area for polar bears. These areas extend inland approximately 20-30 km. There is no 
boundary associated with this symbol. 


18 Polar Bears 
Concentrations of polar bears are found in Jones Sound during spring and early summer. Their numbers 
and density are dependent upon ice conditions. The areas between Viks Fiord and Baring Bay and between 
Thomas Lee Inlet and Maxwell Bay are also concentration areas for polar bears in spring and summer. 
The valleys in these two latter areas may act as natural corridors for the movement of polar bears back 
and forth across Devon Island. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 


19 Polar Bears 


Polar bears concentrate on the fast ice along both sides of Barrow Strait and along the south coast of 
Devon Island in spring. They bread on the ice and hunt seals and their pups during this period. Bears 
are also numerous along the ice edge in the mouth of Wellington Channel. 


20 Polar Bears 
The north coast of Somerset Island provides important denning areas in the fall and winter, and a summer 
area for polar bears. There is no boundary associated with this symbol. 


21 Polar Bears 


The area along the south coast of Devon Island and extending inland for about 20 km is an important fall 
and winter denning area and a summer range for polar bears. Maxwell and Radstock bays are important 
summer feeding areas, where numerous bears hunt seals on the ice. Prince Leopold Island provides fall 
and winter maternity denning habitat for polar bears. The headlands of bays, river valleys and banks are 
especially important for denning. 


22 Seals 


Ringed seals, and a lesser number of bearded seals, occur throughout Jones Sound. Some harp seals 
have also been reported in this area during summer. 


23 Seals 


Ringed and bearded seals are found in the Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait areas year-round. Ringed 
seals are common and occur in the fast ice. Bearded seals, which are less common, are associated with 
the moving pack ice. 


24 Seals 


Harp seals arrive in Barrow Strait in late July or August. Some migrate north into Wellington Channel. 
They return to Barrow Strait in late August or September and then move eastwards into Lancaster Sound. 


25 Seals 


Harp seals enter Barrow Strait from Lancaster Sound during the summer and return eastward in 
September. It is possible that there is some movement between peel Sound and Prince Regent Inlet via 
Bellot Strait. 


26 Seals 
During August and September small concentrations of harp seals occur in Maxwell and Radstock bays. 
These bays appear to be important feeding grounds. 


27 Narwhals and Seals 


Narwhals and harp seals migrate west through Lancaster Sound in July, towards Barrow Strait and Peel 
Sound. The return eastward migration takes place in September and early October before freeze-up. 


28 Seals 
In the spring, large numbers of hauled-out ringed seals are found near Limestone Island and south along 
the northwest coast of Somerset Island towards Aston Bay. 


29 Walruses 
In summer, walruses move east into the northern part of Barrow Strait. Some stay along the south coast 
of Devon Island, others move farther west. Some walruses return along the route before freeze-up in the 
fall. 
Some walruses are found along the ice edge in Wellington Channel and along the coasts of eastern 
Cornwallis Island and western Devon Island. Innes Point on southwestern Devon Island, is a summer 
terrestrial haul-out site for fewer than 100 walruses. 
They are also found in Maury Channel during summer. 


30 Walruses 
Concentrations of walruses occur in Radstock and Maxwell bays during summer. These bays appear to 
be important feeding areas for walrus. Terrestrial haul-out sites are found along the southwestern coast 
of Devon Island and include sites at Beechey Island, Cape Ricketts, Kearney Cove, Cape Hurd and Maxwell 
Bay. Usually fewer than 100 animals haul-out at each of these sites. 


31 Walruses 
Walruses are seen in Jones Sound during summer. They appear to migrate into the area from the east 
in early summer and leave before freeze up in fall. 


32 Belugas 
In summer, beluga whales concentrate in large numbers in the bays on the north coast of Somerset Island. 
During July and August, an estimated 2,000 belugas gather near the river mouth at the head of 
Cunningham Inlet. The function of such traditional areas of summer aggregation is not yet well 
understood. 


33 Belugas 
In July, several thousand beluga whales move into southern Barrow Strait from Lancaster Sound in the 
east. They travel along the coast of northern Somerset Island and then some move southwest into Peel 
Sound. Some belugas return east along this route before fall freeze-up. Others pass through the Allen 
Bay-Resolute Bay area and then continue east along the south coast of Cornwallis and Devon islands. 
Other belugas move south through Prince Regent Inlet towards traditional summer areas in Creswell Bay. 
Along the migration route in summer and fall, belugas feed on Arctic cod which are found in the coastal 
bays. 

34 Belugas 
Beluga whales occur in summer along the south coast of Devon Island. During July, August and 


September, large numbers of belugas are sometimes seen in Erebus and Terror, Radstock and Maxwell 
bays. These areas may be important for feeding. 


35 Belugas 
Beluga whales have been reported in the area during the open water season, particularly along the Jones 
Sound ice edge. 

36 Narwhals 
An estimated 1,000 narwhals enter Barrow Strait from Lancaster Sound in the east, during July. They 
move through the strait and then travel southwest into Peel Sound, an important summering area. They 
return eastward along a similar route in September. It is possible that there is some movement between 
Peel Sound and Prince Regent Inlet via Bellot Strait. 

37 Bowheads 
Small numbers of bowhead whales move west through Lancaster Sound in June and July and return 
along the same route in September and October. 

38 Walruses 
These areas are known walrus haul-outs. 
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REGIONAL OVERVIEW OF INUIT OWNED LANDS: 


NORTH BAFFIN 
SCALE 1:2 000 000 


20 


Kilometres Kilometres 


Lambert Conformal Conic Projection, Standard Parallels at 49° N and 77° N 


CM of Origin, Longitude 95° W & Latitude 77° N 
False Easting =0 False Northing = 0 


LEGEND 
eS INUIT OWNED LANDS HELD IN FEE SIMPLE INCLUDING THE 
MINES AND MINERALS (ARTICLE 19.2.1. (a)) 


Fy INUIT OWNED LANDS HELD IN FEE SIMPLE EXCLUDING THE 
MINES AND MINERALS (ARTICLE 19.2.1. (b)) 


